MEXICAN DIARY CF E, W. NBLSC t? 

(1892 - 19 . ) 

About 1 p.m, today, we left San Francisco on board the Pacific Mail 

> jy00t 

San Francisco SS Acapulco (Capt. Potts) for Manzanillo, Mexico. Only a few cabin 
California 

passengers are on board. 

Jan. IS 

The sea was very smooth and we steamed quietly off to the south 
and into a bank of fog before dark. The last sound as I lost myself 
in sleep was the hoarse note of the fog-whistle. 

Jan. 15 The smooth sea and fog kept with us until we were south of San 

to 

Diego when it became loss and less, until off Cerros Island we had a 
clear sky. From San Francisco to this point, Larus argentatus smith- 
aonianus. L. eallfornious and L. glauoescene have been eorarton. As we 
passed the high rocky island, a single pair of Frigate Birds came 
circling about in our neighborhood but without paying any attention to 
us* Dlomedea braohyura was with us until we were off Cape St. Lucas. 
The Larus glaucesoens did not follow us south of Cerros Island. 

A few petrels and fulmars were seen at too great distance to 
identify. 

Cerros Island was passed at some distance, so I could only make out 
a mass of high rocky and broken surface rising to 2000 or 3000 feet, 
and apparently very barren. 

The next day ( ) we passed Magdalena Bay which seems to 

be surrounded by high hills or low mountains on the seaward side. 

The range of mountains on the mainland south of Cerros Island Is 
lew and barren, not appearing to rise over 1500 or 2000 feet. 


1892 

Cape 

San Lucas 

(L.Calif.) 
Jan. 20 


Early this morning we were rounding Cape St. Lucas. Scarcely a 
bird was seen except a few Larus calif , and L. heermanni . The 
mountains appear to occupy most of the southern point of the peninsula, 
the Cape being a low rooky headland with two jutting rooks just off 
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Cape 

San Lucas 
(L.Calif.) 
Jan. 20 


1892 

Mazatlan 

(Sinaloa) 
Jan. 21 


shore in the sea. - 

The SW side of point is rolling and rises to the high mountains 
toward the interior a few miles. The hills along the shore are sandy 
but covered with a generally distributed growth of bushes. This 

4 * , 1 

bushy growth extends all around the end as far as I could see. The 
town at the Cape is a small one of slight importance, but 12 miles 
further around on the gulf side is San Jose del Cabo which is quite a 
place at the mouth of a Email river that flows southward for some 60 
miles through a fertile valley several miles lying along the eastern 
base of the main range of mountains. 

W© soon left the Cap© behind and steamed slowly off across the 
gulf, passing a schooner becalmed on the gulf. 

Oddly enough, among the few cabin passengers on board, I find two 
who knew friends of mine. One, a Mr. Chestnut of Oakland, California, 
is a friend of Mr. Bryant*s of the Calif, Acad, of Science, and of 

i 

Dikeman and Palmer of the Biol. Survey. Four of the passengers are 
en route to mines in which they are interested, and another is a 
coffee planter going to his place in Chiapas. 

• 7 . e. 

Early in the morning we dropped anchor at this place in an open 
harbor. 

The totm is about a couple of miles from the anchorage and is marked 
by a fringe of cocoanut palms along a curving line of sandy beach. 

The low houses peeping out from this shelter give the first view 
of the town a decidedly tropioal air. The entrance to the harbor is 
marked by some rocky islets from 100 to 200 feet high on which are 
located a lighthouse and a small battery of guns taken from an old 
warfihip now lying at the head of the harbor and used as a naval training 
ship. W© landed and strolled about town for a short time. 
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1892 

M&satlan 
(Sinaloa) 
Jan, 21 


The place is the principal port on the Mexican west coast at 
present, excepting only Acapulco. The buildings are of the Mexican 
type. One story adobes built with plain flat fronts, barred 
windows and low parapets about the flat, or gently sloping tiled roofs. 

% i* l * - * I * 

The Custom House at the landing has its front built up into a series 

• ■» 

of arches supported by columns fronting the street and farming a broad 
porch or veranda. The customs inspector was very lenient in his exam¬ 
ination of the baggage of passengers landing here, 

1 had a #50 .00 bank note to get exchanged for silver here,- the 
note being on the London and Mexican Bank, the best bank of the 
country, yet I had to pay a discount of Z% to get silver for it. The 
friend who was with me had a letter to mail which cost him 5 cents per 
§ ounce to send it to the United States, yet to have mailed his letter 
to any port of the Mexican Republic, the same letter would have cost 
just double that amount. These are instances of almost Chinese methods 

*i . 

by which Mexico is held back. 

All of the carrying of cargo is made by lighters from ship to the 

% V 

small wharf and thence it is taken on the backs of Indian porters who 
handle heavy boxes and barrels of merchandise with remarkable activity. 
Package s not exceeding about 200 pounds each either in bale, barrel, or 
box are carried upon the head and shoulders of one man. Heavier pack¬ 
ages are taken % enough men to carry them. 

The porters wear a heavy, braided, oval-shaped shoulder pad held 
in place by a fillet about the brow. These porters are well muscled 
about back and legs and work very actively. Small boats are frequently 
run up to the beach and the trunks and other baggage of passengers is 
taken off by the porters wading out, often waist deep. 
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1892 

Mazatlan 

(Sinaloa) 

<Jsn. 21 


Mazatlan faces an open bay with a low rooky headland and some small 
rooky islets forming a point beyond the toon. The town fronts a fine 
sandy beach on both sides of this point. On the inside of the point a 
broken row of cocoanut palms grew in a line following the sweep of the 
beach and sheltering a row of low, pointed roofed, thatched huts giving 
a remarkable resemblance to the views the books of travellers have 
given us of villages on coral islands of the south Pacific. 

A small but effective lighthouse caps the highest islet off the 
point and a pigpy fort commands the bay and town on the ridge of the 
point itself. We visited the market where a generous display of 
garden truck was the main feature. We felt the unusual heat and went 
aboard early and the steamer left port in the evening, heading down the 
coast again. 

Birds noted at Mazatlan: 

He Iminthophila lutescene 
Bend, auduboni 
Ardea herodias 
Egretta alba 
Nyotherodias violaoeus 
Laras delaw&reneis 
" calif. 

Peleeanus fuseus 
Frigate Bird 
Quiscalus sp.f 


1892 

San Bias 
Jan. 22 


Bid not go ashore here as I will return in a couple of months or so, 
and I had a chance to see some of the people on board from whom 1 ob¬ 
tained some desired information* 

Groups of oocoanut trees shading low white buildings give the same 
effect here as noted at Masatlan. This is a very open harbor with 
something the appearance of Mazatlan harbor but even less sheltered and 
forming a dangerous landing in rough weather. A number of lives have 
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1892 

been lost here in the surf. Fortunately our weather has been very 

' ' *'* - ’• * * r * * t \ 

San Bias 

fine and perfectly smooth at the landing place. 

. Jan, 22 

. . ' ' ' 1 

’■ V ♦ • 4 

1892 

From near Mazatl&n to San Bias the coast country is mainly low 

Manzanillo 
(Colima) 
Jan, 23 

with hills and mountains rising in the interior. From San B, to 

Manzanillo the hills border immediately on the coast nearly all the 

way with rocky islets in places and at the Bay at Manzanillo are 

rocky headlands. This place is situated on a narrow strip of sand 

beach at the base of low, steeply inclined, and brush-covered hills. 

The town extends back through a small gap which leads to the long 

lagoon which lies just the other side of the village to the south,- 

and extends nearly to the mouth of the Armeria R. This lagoon is 

shallow and is a favorite resort for many water birds and crooodiles. 

We anchored off the town in the evening and I remained on board 

till the next morning so to get my baggage through the Custom House, 

Jan, 24 

Took my traps ashore and delivered my letter from the Mexican 

Minister at W, to the head of Custom House here, and the letter at onoe 

passed my baggage without examination,- a courtesy I appreciated as it 

would be a great job to open up my numberless parcels. 

Found quarters in a miserable hotel, the best the town affords. 

It is a rude board structure with open cracks out of the sleeping 

rooms. Seme ladies of easy virtue ©n route to Colima occupied adjoin¬ 
ing quarters and made night hideous with their wrangling and drunken 

admirers, s ■ 

Jan, 25 

Our traps which were set along the side of the lagoon near trails 

contained one ooon and two opossums this morning 0 The coon almost 
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1892 

Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

Jan. 25 


exactly like those of California. 

The country about here on all the flats and hillsides is covered 

0 - *. • v . . 1 v •« 

with a more car less abundant growth of bushes and low trees, with a 

large amount of email mesquite trees on the flats. Many of the trees 

) 

and bushes are thorn bearers. Along the lagoons of brackish water is 
a narrow belt of mangroves on which several species of herons and a 
cormorant are fond of perching. Under this shelter the erocodiles 
crawl ashore. 

A law protects the buzzards and as a consequence they are very 
abundant and careless about presence of people. The Black Vulture is 
most numerous, then the Turkey Buzzard and the Caraeara Eagle come next 
On flats and southerly hillslopee the trails of a large rufous- 
backed Beotoma are everywhere like a network. On a broad belt of low 
land adjacent to shore of sea and lagoons and extending some distance 
up the hillsides, the land crabs abound. Hermit erabs also occur near 
shore. Spermophilus annulatus. and a dark gray Sciurus are found on 
hillsides. The weather is warm, but not too much so for one to work. 

The main effect of the heat so far upon both myself and man is to 
render us very .nervous so that at night we find it very difficult to 
sleep. 


Jan. 26 Continued collecting about the immediate vicinity of the town, 

to 

Jan. 31 Took a fine leopard cat called Mococuan by the people here. It was 

trapped within half a mile of town. The town contains only some 400 
people and is supported by the traffic with Colima, for which place it 
is the seaport. 

The polioe here walk about day and night armed with a large 45 cal. 
revolver hung to their belt in addition to the orthodox club. Nearly 
everyone coming to town from the country either carries a rifle or a 







1892 

Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

Jan, 23 

to 

Jan, 31 


a revolver and the heavy bush knife (machete) like a short sword is 
also commonly slung to the saddle bow on the left side. 

The town is a sleepy little place which shows a little activity in 
the early morning when the women are out marketing with small baskets 
about sunrise and in the cool hours from sunset to 9 p,m, when people 
stroll about chattering, laughing, and apparently enjoying life in a 
happy-go-lucky way. 

The porters engaged in loading or unloading vessels here earn con¬ 
siderable money during their short periods of occupation so that this 
place is better supplied with money among the lower classes than most 
small places. 

There appears to be very little drunkenness though the fiery 
Tequila or mescal brandy is abundantly supplied at 3/ a glass at very 
many shops and booths, 

A curious thing to a person accustomed to the large signs displayed 

• * • • , 

by stores and shops in our country is the almost entire absence of 

signs here. In this town the only plaees where there are signs are 
over the doors of the municipal offices. 

y * , # •, 0 '■ ^ . , 

A pretty, neatly kept little square grown up with cocoanut palms 
and various flowering plants is an unexpected sight here in a town of 
this size. Ho American village of the same size that I have ever seen 
has its equal. Each morning the cross-walks are swept by a man whose 
duty it is to attend to it. Prisoners from the jail under guard sweep 
the streets every morning and the refuse is taken out of town in a cart. 

The streets are paved with cobble stones wedged together and pre¬ 
senting a roughly plan© surface eloping to the middle to form a drain¬ 
age way to the sea. Slightly raised sidewalks are found paved in the 
same way, or with flagging. The oobble stones are sometimes divided 
into bands by regular lines of stones laid in parallel rows across the 
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1892 

Maneanillo 

(Colima) 

Jan* 26 
to 

Jan* 31 




Feb. 1 
to 

Feb. S 


street about every 2 feet. As nearly all traffic is by pack mule or 
porters such pavement is very durable. 

The hcusos are mainly one story,- with gently sloping, double- 
pitched roofs covered with oval tiles. 

The common people either go barefooted or wear sandals. The men 
wear shirts and overalls, with a broad-rimmed high-crowned straw hat,- 
and a serape is commonly carried thrown over one shoulder morning or 
evening. The women wear a chemise cut square across the upper part of 
bust, leaving shoulders and arms exposed except for the narrow shoulder 
bands,- a petticoat and shawl thrown over shoulders or drawn about head 
for a street costume completes the costume unless sandals or sometimes 
shoes are added. 

The town is supplied with water by burros carrying 6 water jars in 
a frame, 3 on a side, or by a tank wagon. Street venders of cakes 
have small tables spread at times or walk about with their wares 

balanced on their heads* Venders of cocoanut milk walk slowly about 

f * 

carrying their ware. My work has proved a source of never failing 

* 

interest to them and they seem very willing to give me all they possess 
in the way of information. This place is a fine one for an ornithdogist 
as it is very rioh in birds and also in reptiles. 

Last Saturday I went a oouple of miles out of town to a ranch where 
I heard that 1 would find an American (Mr* Stadden). It proved to be 

A * ' I % * mF m | V I df ■- 4 I 

so and I was cordially received by him and we established a relation¬ 
ship on the faot of both coming from Illinois. I enjoyed his hospit¬ 
ality for two days and while there helped take a large Iguana over 
4 feet long and also saw a pair of the pretty little Aoapuleo deer* 

They made their way up a steep hillside through a dense tangle of 
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1892 

Manzanillo 

(Colima) 


Feb. 1 
to 

Feb. S 


undergrowth by holding their noses straight out and creeping slowly 

. *- ■ 1 | ' ♦ j ' f • 1 ’ ' • « ‘ , . . | 

ahead. 


On Sunday. I ran across a drove of about a dozen animals called 
Te.lon by the people here. They live to a great extent on land crabs 

> ♦ I • , J \i u » ' ’ ' ’ ; | 

and insects, but eat birds, eggs, com, and are extremely fond of 

•, ) ■ ' • » . J * ‘ ( * 

sweets of all kinds* 

* ^ | * » C ' 1 , , , ’* f *r T » 

The bunch I saw was straying along through a low growth of small 
trees into which they all climbed when they heard me coming. I crept 

■ * jfeJS t . * < . * * 

through the bushes and before I knew it was among them and they sprang 
down all about me and scampered away to a rocky ledge on a hillside 
where they disappeared. I wounded a large one and killed a small one, 
only securing the latter. Until it died, the latter uttered a sharp 
squealing cry. 


On the 2nd inst. I made all preparations to cross the bay to work 
at a point there for a week or so, but when I went out to secure a 
boatman I was met by the announcement that every boat had gone off to 
a fiesta somewhere, and would not return for several days. One of the 
customary pleasures of Mexican travel - wait while everyone celebrates 
the feasts. Pasted on the walls of houses in the poorer quarters 
of the town here are posters banded with the national colors, red, 
white, green, and printed with announcements of the virtues of the 
virgin of Guadalupe, "Maria de Guadalupe es la m&dre de los 
Mejicaaons." In others, Marie de Guadalupe is the faith, hope, and 
salvation of the Mexicans. Others ask her to protect the household, 
oto *, eto, 

The half-caste character of the lower olass is very evident in 

A, 

their features and very often curly black hair, thiok lips, etc., and 
show the presence of Negro blood. 

About the hotel or Pasada where I am stopping, a number of women 
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Manzanillo 

(Colima) 


Feb* 1 
to 

Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 
to 

Feb. 14 


are employed and sing many songs while at work, with very pleasing 

t < ' I 

1 « / * f \ | 

voiees. 

* * ji l * • <t j 

At the hotel table some curious manners are exhibited,- or rather 
their lack. Che day at noon, a man sat at table with his wife, and 
wore his huge sombrero throughout the meal as did another man at the 

t - - - * 1 • , - . ,/■ v • \ 

ether end of table. Both men appeared to belong to the middle classes 
her©, 

4 

At the close of a meal, it is a common thing for the men (who are 
clerks, etc., in stores and offices here) to take a mouthful of water 

s* ’ * ' * K I 

and after rinsing their mouth to spit it out upon the floor while they 
sometimes complete their toilet by wiping their teeth and gums on the 
border of the tablecloth. Cigarettes are smoked at will by the guests 
while at table. 

As an offset to this may be mentioned the common custom of guests on 

♦ 

entering the dining room to pass the compliments of the hour to the 

I 

guests preceding him, to which all reply politely? and the first guests 
to leave the room bid the ethers good-day, which salute is returned. 

At the hotel, one woman is occupied most of the time in grinding 
wheat on a stone mortar by hand, while another stands before a knead¬ 
ing trough and makes tortillas by the hour. These leathery cakes are 
the main bread used though a variety of small sweet cakes are used 
with coffee and chocolate. Pure Colima coffee of very fine flavor is 

ll 

used here. 

Vicinity of Manzanillo. On the 14th I arranged matters and 

took the train out about 8 miles south of town to Tepeloate, a small 
ranch by the R.R. traok on the border of the lagoon. The train 
stopped and let us off in the midst of the tangle of thorny brush 
which borders the traok all along this strip of flat country on the 
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Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

(Vicinity) 

Feb, S 
to 

Feb. 14 


narr m peninsula between sea and lagoon, I followed a trail leading 
back into the bashes ana soon mm to a oouplo of palm-leaf thatched 
houses built of wattled sticks woven into upright posts. % some 

* • , , , A . • <• » « 1 t _ , I • t • 

shouting and hurrying out. the people rescued me from a peck ox half— 
starved ours and i was abl© to arrange to stop here with the ranch 
m, Eusebio Hosario. % effects were soon brought up and we put out 

i 

some traps about there. That night we slept on a couple of benches 
and 1 was nearly devoured by fleas. 

«e ate inside the house which has an uneven earthen floor* A 
wicker, or hurdle-worked partition divided the family sleeping room 
from the larger general apartment over which the high, steeply pitched 
roof made a dim and smoke-blackened cap, She light streaming in 


through innumerable chinks in the walls served to give everything a 
dark and shaded air even at midday. 

At the end of the room a stand supported a stone metate end long 
grinding stone beside which a larger stand supported an enrthen- 
ooated fire place where a small fire of dry wood was used to cook by. 
During several hours each day, a woman stood behind the instate labor¬ 
iously grinding corn that had been soaked until it made a kind of 
paste as ground. Then, when a supply of this was prepared, the woman 
spent other hours patting small lumps of this paste into small, round, 
thin cakes which were baked on a metal plate over the fire and are 
called tortillas, and form the staple bread of the country. Everywhere 


one goes, the steady pat-pat-pat of the tortilla makers’ hand* my be 
hoard, and wherever a family is large or six or eight persons are fed, 
a large part of one woman * s time is occupied in the manufacture of 
this bread. At our hotel in Manzanillo, from before daylight till 
after dark, this sound is heard almost constantly. 

The morning after our arrival, we found that our traps gave us 
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ltonranillo 

(Colima) 


(Vicinity) 

Feb* 3 

to 

Feb. 14 


v • i 

but a small yield. I took 3 badly damped specimens of Hesperorays 
from my traps, and this sms all, Tho nert day we caught a coyote 
cm tli© seashore where the tracks of these animals were caaman where 
they ran along the beaoh end dug up tho land crabs* 

The one taken is darker and sore reddish than the coyote north 
of the U. S, border. Ever since coming to Manaanillo 1 have heard 
of the Tejon, an animal said to be common in the woods here, and 
Eusebio said he would take us out and show us some. 

With a half dozen dogs, we sallied out early one morning and after 
going a couple of miles through tho thickets along a maze of cattle 
trails, the degs suddenly pricked up their ears and started into the 
bushes. A moment later, I caught sight of several dark-colored ani¬ 
mals running ©way into the bushes and fired at on© without effect* 

At the sara© time the dogs forced on© into a tree and as we came up 
it crept into a dense mass of vinos and we could not so© it, so we 
were forced to go on, as the tree being hung full of thorny vines 

fr '■ 

was too difficult to climb. 

We rosisaod the hunt and went on cautiously through the dusky shade 
of the dense overhanging bushes and trees, peering to right and to 
left. In a si orb tine we found two other bunches of the animals and 
secured on© from each. These were measured and skinned on Idle spot, 
and then we returned home by the shor^ of the lagoon where I shot a 
large Caiman. 

Tho next day we went out again and secured 6 Te^ones. We struck 
a large old male at first digging Into the ground by a trail, and I 
killed him by a rifle shot. A few moments later, the dogs ran into 
a bunch of them and put several lip trees and we secured 4 of them al¬ 
most as quickly as we could fire. These were skinned, and we returned 
to camp. 
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1892 

Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

(Vioinity) 

Feb. 3 
to 

Peb. 14 


Always in going out, Eusebio carries a carbine in one hand and 
has a machete slung over his other (left) shoulder in its scabbard. 

In going heme, w© often left the trails and he would draw his 
machete and walk ahead, lopping the branches of the thorny bushes in 
our way with surprising dexterity. His clothing consists of a white 
cotton shirt, broad cotton trousers (white), sandals, and a high straw 
hat. 

Finding game scarce on this peninsula, I decided to take our traps 
across to the mainland side of the lagoon. This we did after Eusebio 
had procured a written permission for us to go on the land there, as 
it is the property of Ponciano Ruts, and it seems that the people 
here are very strict not to permit unlicensed trespassing cm their 
land. 

We trapped there a few days and secured 3 Tiger Cats, a number of 
opossums and coons, and Sperm . annulatus which latter is very abundant. 
A beautiful belt of cocoanut palms grows along the mainland here,- the 
species cm which the small oil-bearing nuts grow. Some lovely vistas 
and nooks where perpetual twilight is found occur in these groves, and 
it is like wandering down the aisles of a noble high-pillared cathedral 
to walk in their shadow. 

The Tesmo abounds there, as do also the Acapulco deer, Jabalin, 
and other animals. 

The drawback to enjoyment here, however, is in the myriads of 
small ticks which swarm on the bushes and cover one from head to foot 
in a few minutes. The young fellow with me after a day or two beoame 
a mass of small pimples from their bites, and neither of us could 
sleep at night from the nervous irritation brought on by them. 

At length we took up our traps and loading them into a dugout 
canoe, we paddled back to Manzanillo. On the way we saw from 6 to 10 
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(Colima) 


Feb. 3 
to 

Feb. 14 


Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

Feb, 16 
to 

Feb. 18 


beautiful spoonbills besides many other water-birds. In a little 
marshy bay of the lagoon near Tepeloate a spur-winged Jaoana is quite 
ccffmaon. 1 saw 5 or 6 at a time feeding along the border of the water. 

Cattle are numerous and seem to do very well on the brushy country 
here. The tigers get a few at times, bub their natural enemies seem 
to be few and the animals seen were in good condition. Vfoen the 
ranoheros here wish to drive cattle here they pub a rope about the 
neck of the one to be driven and then make it fast to the horn of a 
tame ox or bull and so take the animal along trails through a dense 

thicket of thorny bushes where no one could drive unruly animals. 

% 

Everyone goes armed with rifle or revolver here, and all carry the 
machete slung to the saddle b« on left hand side, A broad leather 
apron is fitted over the horn of saddle and hangs down to the feet 
and extends back over the legs and hips so to protect the person from 
thorns in riding through the dense thorny brush that is everywhere here, 

I found Eusebio and his wife very simple, good-natured people. 

Vshen I went there, he told me to pay what I liked and expressed him¬ 
self perfectly satisfied with what I gave him. 

I stayed here 3 days drying and packing skins and was fortunate 
enough to get a fine lot of bats (Sacoopteryx) from the roof of the 
steamship company’s warehouse. The bats were hanging from the roof 
by the hundred, each one by itself, and if another lit close by one 
it would walk quickly to one side 2 or 3 inches. 

At an old storehouse of the R.R. Co., I found a half dozen leaf¬ 
nosed bats hanging together in a cluster. On the 18th, 1 took the 
train and moved up to Armerla, a small place on the Armaria River, 
where I found quarters in the house of a small storekeeper there. 
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(Vicinity) 

Manzanillo 

(Colima) 

Jan. 25 
to 

Feb. 18 


Colima 

(Colima) 

Feb. 19 


List of birds noted about Manzanillo, of which no specimens 

were taken. January 25th to February 18th. 

Pelioanus calif. 

Taehypeta aquila 
Fhaethonaetherus 
Larus delawarensis 
Forster*s Tern 
Caspian Tern 
Plotus anhinga 
Dark bodied Gannets 
Sing-necked " 

‘ Large and small white egrets 
Reddish Egret 

Black and Yellow Cr. Right Herons 
Glossy (green) White and Wood Ibis 
Black-necked Stilt 

Least, Spotted and Semipalmated Sandpiper 

Wilson's Snipe 

Godwit 

Killdeer 

Carolina Rail 

Coot 

Pintail, Mallard, Bl. wg. Teal, Spoonbill, Redhead, Widgeon, 
Erismatura 

Tree Duck (White speculum) 

Fulix collaris 

Asturina plagiata - Marsh hawk 
Turkey and Blk. and Caracara buzzards 
Grand Dove - Inca Dove 
Belted and Cabanis Kingfishers 
Bank, Rough Wg., and Wh, bel. Swallows 
Agelaius gubernator 
Cardinalis var.f 

Crotophaga sp.? 

Yellow Warb. 

Jfyiodioctes pusillus 
Blk. and Wh. Creeper 
Mocking Bird 


Reeding some material, I took the train to Colima in the afternoon. 
In the evening, I presented a letter I had to a Mr. Clark here and 

e 

found him just preparing to leave town, but he soon made me acquainted 
with the small Amerioan colony here. All of these are employed on 
the steam or street car lines exoept a druggist. The business here 
is mainly in the hands of Germans outside of the native dealers. 
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Colima 

(Colima) 

Fob, 20 


Feb. 21 


Met a Mr. Noakes from Carpus Christi, Texas this a.m. He has just 
come in from Guadalajara and is en route to Manzanillo to collect birds. 

This is a town of one story,- tile-roofed houses with a pretty 
garden and plaza. Fine gardens of cocoanut trees and other tropical 
fruits are scattered about the outskirts of the town and several 
plantations of bananas and cocoanuts were passed between here and 


Armoria. 

To the north of the town rising up 10,000 feet from the plain is 


/ 

the grand bulk of the volcano, about whose head a group of cumulus 
clouds hang most of the time although the volcano is quiet at present. 

For several thousand feet from the summit, the volcano is a bare gray 

* 

cone of ashes and lava; below this is a pine forest becoming more 
abundant as the east and north flanks of the adjacent and higher peak 


is reached. 

A broad plain swoops down along the course of the Armaria River 

* 4 f * % .* . » 

from base of volcano by Colima to the sea. It is covered with a growth 
of low trees and thorny bushes with scattered and irregular open 

> f * * * r * 

grassy areas, * , 


Sunday. The markets and stores keep open and do a rushing 
business all day till 3 p.m., which is the general closing hour. 

In the evening walking about the plaza I was interested in the odd 
etiquette of the place. Ladies promenade about the walk next the 
wall going from right to left about the square. Outside of this, the 
gentlemen promenade in the opposite direction. In a still outer 

I 

circle is a space allotted to the poorer classes and all not dressed 
well enough to be classed as gentlemen or ladies. The police see 
that this line is preserved, and are strict in preventing any disorder 
or unseemly conduct in any of the ciroles. 
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Gentlemen are not supposed to speak to any but their most Intimate 

Colima 

(Colima) 

lady friends and then only the briefest formality. Only near relatives 

are supposed to promenade with a lady and this is not usual, even for 

Feb* 21 

a husband to go with his wife. 

Armeria 

(Colima) 

I returned to Armeria this morning. Found that my assistant had 

secured but a few possums and a coon in his traps here* 

Feb* 22 


Feb* 23 
to 

Feb* 29 

Remained here during this period soouring the country for mammals* 

Secured 4 fine specimens of the wild hog (Peccary) and a deer (male) 

with one antler crippled. The only way to get these animals here in 

the dense undergrowth where they are found is to find a "Moho” tree 

where some of the nuts have fallen and sit down there and wait 

patiently for hours till seme animal comes along. By doing this, 

one morning I secured a fine male pig. He led a small drove of his 

oompanions along through the brush and came in sight 40 yards off, 

quite unsuspiciously. He stopped there an instant, in a position 

• 

where I could see about half of the middle of his body between the 

trees, and I fired outting him down in the loins and killing him in* 

stantly. His oompanions instantly vanished in the brush and although 

I waited there until evening, not another animal showed up except 

ground pigeons and ohachalaccas, The latter are extremely common here 

and are very noisy. Their call note is heard the entire day and if 

one goes through the woods with the utmost silence he will be assailed 

every hundred yards or so by a series of discordant shrieks and clatt¬ 
ering notes fresn the densely vine-matted top of adjacent tree tops. 

Four to 6 or 8 are oonraonly together, and while sitting under the Uoho 

trees waiting for game, these birds were seen feeding about on the 

• 

ground with much the habits of turkeys. 
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Armeria 

(Colima) 

Feb. 23 
to 

Feb* 29 


The people here have found out that we have traps out, and as a 
consequence they have begun to steal them, so that I have been 

obliged to take them up* Four were taken one night, 

■ 

On the 26th, I went down to Cuyutlan on the seashore to get some 
bats from the hotel building there which is now deserted, X found 
the Saecopteryx like that found at Manzanillo to be very common, 
Cuyutlan is a pleasure resort for the people of Colima during 
April and lay. The hotel is near a fine strip of sea beach for 
bathing, but is a long, roughly made barn-like building of boards. 

The rest of the town is built of wattled brush and grass. The 
season is now approaching when the people will be here and 20 or 30 
people were busy bringing in brush and huge packs of grass to rebuild 
the roofs and walls of the houses. 

The amusing description I had received of the plaee came to mind, 

A man at Manzanillo told me that this was a watering place where 
people lived 2 months each year and then they left and the cattle came 
in and ate up the town which was rebuilt each season. 


On the trains naming from Colima to Manzanillo are two armed 
guards at all times. The prevalence of weapons among all ©lasses 
is very striking, Nearly all wear revolvers (Colts), but when too 
poor for this then they carry about the machete. This is slung from 
the saddle bow and is intended for service among the thickets as well 
as a weapon, but when travelling the more well-to-do classes have the 
machete replaced on the saddle by a light saber or sometimes a straight 
sword, 

# 

At Armeria I am stopping at the principal store and Tequila bar 
in the plaee, and it is a common custom for the people to come and 

A 

stay about the plaee drinking and talking for hours, carrying a naked 


machete in the hand when they have no revolver. 
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tvhile wai ting at the depot or shed for the train at Cuyutlan, I 
saw gather ther^ as is a common custom, nearly the entire population 


Feb. 23 
to 

Feb, 29 


of the place to see the train arrive. 

< * I 

W© had to wait long, and I noticed a scene that was characteris¬ 
tic of the country,- three women of the common class were seated on 
the platform with several children under 8 years of age. Two of the 
women were mothers of the children and the other a girl of about 18. 
The latter spent more than an hour teaohing a boy about 4 years old 
a string of vile epithets. She whispered in his ear and he would 
shout the names at the other children at which the 3 women would 
shriek with laughter. She also taught him several obscene actions 
at all of which the child*s mother seemed greatly amused, as were 
the children. 

The people about secased to not give the matter the least notice, 
though it must have been apparent to all. 

The language abounds in a swarm of vile terms and names, to which 
the English cannot compare. 

A notice on the wall of the Cuyutlan hotel announces a grand 
ball for May 5, 1890, to wind up the celebration of the national 
holiday, and winds up its flamboyant periods with the statement in 
large type that "the best decency consistent with a good education 
will be preserved." - A good comment on the state of society when it 
is known that this is a resort of the best society of Colima, the 
state capital. 

The almost universal courtesy observed among the people is al¬ 
most exactly that of the middle ages when everyone went armed and 
was ready to resent an insult, real or fancied. 

Although my host at Armeria is worth quite a sum of money, he 
lives in a wattled house with but slightly better surroundings than 
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Armeria 

(Colima) 


Feb. 23 
to 

Feb. 29 


March 4 


the other people, end a constant succession of pigs, chickens, donkeys, 
and 2 tame doer is found in the house,- the animals passing through it 
to a corral in the rear, or out again, as they like. 



I 


I vmn prepared to leave here some days ago when some mouse traps 

i *• % * * t ' f I \ 

% - •. 4 ' . ‘ ' • 

set at the mouth of the river in some low land grown up to canes, 

• . ? 

grass, and weeds gave a return of two species of mice. I then stayed 

i- . . 

, • • •" i r . :■ . Jt 1 - y •- ' • • • 

over and the next day two other species were taken, and I have a fine 


lot now as a reward for perseveringly setting traps in all kinds of 
localities. 

Have secured 3 deer here also and a species of squirrel differing 


from Allen’s cervical is. but having rusty rump and neck patches. 

They are very rare, as I have had men in the woods here day after 
day and these are the only two that have been obtained,- end two 

- ' ' ' * k 

others were seen. The people here, or several at least, have told 
me that there were plenty of squirrels here, and on questioning them 
they thought they might see 2 in a day’s hunting. The actual results 

- 4 ^ ‘ J T , * * * \r 

have been one squirrel for a week’s work by 2 or 3 hunters who, while 
looking for other game also watched for them. 

A fine Fells was brought in the night of the second. It was 
killed among the coooanut palms a few miles from here, and is a 
different species from the ones taken near Manzanillo. 

The deer here have very small antlers in proportion to the body 
judging from the 2 bucks I have and the antlers I have seen. 

Last evening we took the first skunk of the trip. It is oalled 
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March 4 


Zorri?.lc by the people here and is one of the badger-like animals 
having long alters m the front feet like a badger, and a long tail 

not more bushy than the tail of a fort if so much so. The tail and 

* 

a broad band from ears to tail along baok tire white,- rest of body 
black. The people tell me that these animals will climb trees 
after chickens roosting there. They have a rraiarkably long cartila¬ 
ginous snout projecting § of an inch beyond the teeth in front, with 

a soft joint at base and strong zausoles on the sides of the nose 

4 4 ' 1 . 

attached to molar bones to move the* snout exactly like the muscles 

* 

on the sides of nose cf the Peccaries I obtained, and proportionally 
they are equally large in these skunks, so it would seem that the 

'' ----- _ . . - ' ‘ f' v. •' • V- : 

latter mist use their nose to root with. 

The nasal passage on each side in front and just below the ex- 
tarn&l opening is opened out into a eoneh^iike expansion or chamber 
which is constricted at the nostril, 

Among the mice taken near the mouth of the Araeria Is one like a 
Perognathus without the large auditory bullae seen in that genus. 
Possums are extremely common here as many as 5 or 6 leaving their 
tracks along a single trail during the night. 

The "Tienda" where X am stopping fronts the plaza in Armoria and 

*T> - ' r . . ’ 

all the life of the town passes before one here, I have sat by the 

■■ 

hour and watched the movement going on there with never failing in- 

= -if.' 

tareat. The people are early risers and at first sign of dawn the 
pat-pat-pat of the tortilla makers* hands comes from the adjacent 
houses. The loud crowing of the cocks is incessant for an hour and 
then they march abroad and spend the day in company with a host of 
pigs and a goodly supply of dogs in skirmishing about for food, mak¬ 
ing raids into the houses at frequent intervals as do also their four 
footed companions. Every morning just after daylight, the people send 
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Armenia 

(Colima) 

March 4 


children or come themselves for sweet ooffee bread, corn, or other 

’ 1 * t • \ , \ 

things needed in the household for starting in the day. 

Then also begins the procession to and from the public well where 

the women and girls carrying large red earthen jars carry water for 

'• ; ’ ! ‘ ' ( ’ ' ' 

the household uses both morning and evening for an hour or two. 


The water is sometimes carried by boys who use a pole on the 

. » t 

shoulder with a jar at each end, but it is almost always the women 


of the house who carry the water. The jar is carried on the left 

v , 11, *•’ - - i,i • 

shoulder and held In place by the up**raised left hand* and at times 

j 4 

v / * ’ : z 

by the right hand thrown over the top of head. 


The usual dark colored shawl is thrown about the head and adds 

' T ... . / 

to the graceful outlines of the figure draped in the single straight 
gown and waist. The customs from childhood, here of carrying burdens 


on the shoulders and head and going barefooted or with sandals and 

\ , J • 


with no superfluous clothing to impede the movements unite to produce 
a remarkably graceful carriage of the body in walking. The motion is 
’©holly from th© hips do vm 9 and the body is held erect in an easy pose 
with the head well up and producing an effect very pleasing* Even 


quite old women have this and it is much more noticeable among th© 

* t 

i . • • • • 

lower classes or burden carriers than among the higher class. 

i % 

As a rule, the women have very common features, but there are 

several except!ons here, and one in particular whose face has 

. 

attracted my notice* She comes to the store morning and evening for 
corn, eto., and it is a pleasure to watch the sweet expression of 
mild dignity that seems habitual with her albeit she is merely the 

daughter of a poor woodcutter living in a palm-thatched hut across 

*' ■ 

the plaza. One afternoon, I took my camera and as she stood by 
herself for a moment by the door I asked her if I might take her 
picture. She was standing with her side toward me as I spoke, and 
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(Colima) 

March 4 


as I finished she turned her face over her shoulder and flashed a 
smile at me that showed a set of even and beautifully white teeth 
and was like a sudden ray of light, and with a laughing and softly 
spoken "Adios", she picked up her measure of corn and was gone on 
the instant, ' 

The next morning she did not come to market and I told Senora 

\ 

Leobarda, the woman of the house where I am stopping, of my desire 
to get the girl*s picture and she saw her and told th® girl, but the 
latter said she was too poorly dressed, having none but old clothing 
unworthy to be taken in a picture. 

In the afternoon, however, I waited for her again, and as she 
came for corn I ms ready and secured an instantaneous view of her 
as she came to the store. 

It seems that all th® village knew I desired the girl*s picture, 
and when I secured it as she came up several of her friends in the 
store laughed at her in great enjoyment of her confusion. The next 
morning I watched for her to go to ■idle well and then taking Senora 
Leobarda to explain what I wished, I went there and secured a couple 
of other pictures of her and otters with their water jars. Her name 
is Andrea, 

The voices of the wcsaen here are remarkably soft and while I sit 
by the door of the store in the evening they pass by each one saying 
" Buena s tar das" in a tone that is like a cares % so soft and sweet is it. 
The children have fewer toys and games than any -that I have ever 
seen. They seem like smaller editions of the grown people, going to 
market, oarrying wood and water, and perfarming other work with all 
the quiet deliberation of their elders. 

Wages are from 37^ to 50 cents per day herej corn if- cents a 
pound} wheat flour is 6 cents a pound and used only as made up by 
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Vioinity 

of 

Colima 

(Colima) 


March 5 


bakers into small loaves or into ooffeo cakes. The coffee made here 
even by the poorest people is remarkably fragrant. It Is a luxury 
here which the poor do not canmonly enjoy, being worth 25 cants a 
pound in current coin,- 18^ U.S, 


Took the train today and moved camp up to Colima, stopping at 
the "Balcon Rancho" about 5 miles west of town by the R.R, track. 
The place is occupied and owned by Mr, A, Morrill, an American bora 
near Manchester, N, H,, but who has lived many years here and in 


Colima where he has a drug store 


sharp 


shower of rain that continued for a couple of hours. Every day fear 
several days past, the sky has become obscured and every indication 
of rain given. The ride across the cactus-strewn llano is interest- 






ing from the number of species of cacti strewn over It in ©very 

direction. The open ground is covered with a thin sod of grass 

which the soil Is too sandy to make very heavy. 

I went into Colima for mail in the evening, but got nothing but 

a mainspring for my gun. This is considerable, however, as one barrel 

has been useless for a month or over owing to a broken spring. 

Birds seen at Balcon Rancho, near Colima, Mexico. 

Circus hudsonius - a few 
Faleo sparrerius - eomon 

Jm 

Kelminthophlla ceiata • common 
Dendrciea asstiva m common 
Melospiza lineolni • abundant 
Pipilo chlorurus - common 
Guiraca ooe ruiea - common 
Zenaidura macroura - abundant 
Mockingbird - common 
Pyrocephalus rubinue - common 

(cf* notes on following page) 
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Mar, 6 

to 

Mar. 14 


Baloon Rancho, near Colima, Mexico. 

Have remained here at work during the past 8 days and have seoured 
a nice lot of mammals. A very long, slender-bodied Urooyon and a 
large, heavy-bodied, chestnut-brown Thomomys, besides a species of 
Perognathus. a Hesperosnys. Sjgaodon. and two species of mice I 
cannot place. 

I have also secured 10 specimens of the nine-banded Armadillo, 
and two species of skunks,- one, the badger-skunk with long claws on 
fore feet and short-haired tailj and the other like ordinary Mephitis 
except for having a narrow white stripe from side of head back along 
flank nearly to tail below a white area along the dorsum. On the 
opposite page (of. page 24) is a list of northern birds seen here 
during the past week. All were apparently migrating. The dove here 
with white wing bars is nesting and about ready to hatch, as one set 
of eggs showed very plainly. 

Birds are excessively abundant here now, probably owing in great 
part to the fact that the northward migration is at hand. 

It seems rather odd in our present situation, geographically 
speaking, to see regular American oom-bread and pumpkin pie come 
to the table, and today (Mar. 14) we had strawberries and cream. 

The berries are grown in the colder climate on side of the mountains 
20 miles or so from here and brought down on pack mule. 

Before Colima attained the luxury of an ice machine, snow was 
brought some 28 or SO miles from the top of the Sierra Nevada on 
pack animals that started so to journey across the plain at night. 

The Thomomys taken here is dark chestnut-brown and is most caramon 
in a field where there is quite a cocoanut grove. The Armadillos are 
very cm®ion all over the upper end of the llano and especially about 
Colima. They live in burrows in banks and sides of arroyos,- or on 
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to 

Mar. 14 


Volcano 

of 

Colima 


Wages 


the level plain also, but less frequently. They are nocturnal and 
are easily caught at night by going out with dogs in their haunts 
if it is cloudy, or by going quietly about and watching for them 
in the moonlight. As soon as one is seen, a quick rush must be made 
and it must be caught and held by the tail. They cannot run as 
fast as a man, but if near their hole they often esoape. When knock¬ 


ed about they coil up in a ball but watch for an opportunity to make 
a sudden attempt to esoape. They cannot see but very poorly in day¬ 
time and when they venture out - as they do at times - are easily 
caught. They come out often at dusk. 

Colima is 1750 feet above sea level. Many species of birds 
which were plentiful in the low coast country are not found here, 
but many occur in both places. The chaohalacoa is not found here, 
and the quail found here is not there. The ticks which swarm there 
are scarce here also. 

The volcano is constantly emitting a small amount of whitish 


vapor-like steam from top of crater and also from a vent on side of 
cone below the top* Yesterday (13th) a large volume of whitish 
vapor rolled up from, the crater and finally settled as a cloud cap 
over the summit. Ho sign of an eruption proper is to be seen nor 
has there been this past 12 months, despite the sensational articles 
in the papers all over the U.S, in the fall. 

Wages here at Colima run as follows:- For farm hands, 25 cents 
a day with board} house servant (male), about 32 cents a day. With¬ 
out board, common labor is from 35 to 37^ cents. 

This evening, March 14th, I chanced to step out at sunset and had 
a beautiful view of the volcano out of which arose a heavy oloud of 
white vapor more extensive than any I have yet seen. The view across 
the plain of Colima dotted with the plume-like heads of cocoa groves 
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Mar* 6 
to 

Mar. 14 


Mar. 15 
to 

Mar. 16 


already in shadow of earning night changed through smoky blue to soft 
purplish shades about the tops of the mountains where the sun still 
lingered and, ever rising in changing fora, the cap of vapor on 
barren cone. Prom Colima plain the country sweeps up rapidly in series 
of abrupt but rounded contours broken by deep barrancas and shaded 
deep, dark green by a heavy growth of pines and oaks until the base 
of the bare gray cone is reached. This occupies 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
of top of mountain. 

Back beyond this fire cone is the still higher snowy peak up 
which timber seems to climb almost to the summit. 


Morril Rancho, near Colima, Mex&oo. 

Shot 2 fine species of Ifyctinomus tonight (16th). One was pale 
cinnamon and the other nearly black-brown. They were taken while 
circling over the cattle corral. 

On the afternoon of the 16th, I rode about 0 miles to examine 

» 

some small bat caves on the baric of Colima River. Found a few bats 
belonging to the two species found at Manzanillo, viz. Saooopteryx 
and the leaf-nosed bat. Killed a few with sticks. Pound two Bern 
Owls in one of the eaves, and saw the familiar form of a spotted 
sandpiper flitting along the rocky channel of the stream. 

In the afternoon of the 16th, I took ray boxes of specimens into 
Colima to ship them. The man started ahead of me in the wagon, and 
when I rode into the outskirts of town I found him stopped at the 
city*® limit by a custom officer who asked for the permit or order 
allowing them to be passed into the city. 

This was the first I had heard of the necessity for such a 
document, and as a consequence - it being late - I had to leave 
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thorn in the guardhouse all night and arrange with idle shipping 
agents to have them passed in the morning* 

I then investigated the matter and find that the state custom 
service requires that a permit be taken out by anyone shipping any 
packages fif.-sm one point to another. This permit being issued at a 
ncrainal cost of about 30 odd cents per 300 pounds, or carga. (Carga 
being a mule load). t 

This permit is issued when the shipper guarantees to pay any 
custom duty there may be on his goods according to the state tariff. 
This is a small tax but it is collected on everything going into 
Colima. 

I desired to get a pair of trousers, but found that I could not 
get any except by having them made so a servant went out from the 
Bctiea Americana where I was at the time and ealled the tailor. The 
latter came and, finding what I desired, went to a store and brought 
me samples of cloth. One of these I chose, paid him the price, and 
he took By measure and agreed to have them done at a certain time. 
Wien one wishes a pair of shoes, it is done in the same way$ the 
shoemaker comes to you and you give him the money necessary to buy 
the material and he measures you and brings your shoes when done, 
and you pay for the work when the article is delivered. 

Cloths of all kinds are expensive here, even the domestic 
cassimeree being not less than $4.00 per yard of 36 inches in local 
coin, or $3.00 in U.S. coin. 

The country is so hampered by local laws, customs duties of 
various kinds (national and inter-state), and a variety of taxes 
that business must be done with little of the ease and facility we 
are accustomed to in the U.S. Everything is cumbersome and requires 
a large amount of red-tape and deliberation. 
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Mar. 17 
to 

Mar. 25 


Birds noted {Sarah 15th to March 16th. 

Barn Otrl - 2 
Spotted Sandpiper - 1 
Chondestes graramaca - abundant 
Zonotrichla leucophrys - 1 
Asturina plagiata - common 
Small kingfisher 

(of. notes on pages 27 and 28 ) 


Hacienda Magdalena. 18 miles west of Colima. Mexico. 

Armed with a letter from the proprietor of this place to his 
foreman (Senor Gutierrez to Senor Gonzales), I came out here today. 

This is a cattle and sugar Hacienda located about 18 miles in a 
westerly direction from Colima. 

We crossed the bed of the Armaria River in a diagonal course 
and were at least an hour winding about among and over the rock 
strewn washes and channels of this stream that has a bed of wash 
over two miles across at this point. We found the hacienda to be a 
large building enclosing a square with a well and the usual surround¬ 
ings of an inner courtyard. 

The building has its windows heavily barred with iron outside and 
heavy wooden shutters within. The walls of the building are 2 feet 
thick and the place has the appearance of having been built in times 
when the houses of the wealthy classes were forts. 

About the plaza fronting the hacienda are scattered the houses 
or wattled huts of the laborers. 

The administrador received us hospitably and we were soon in¬ 
stalled in a large room which was swept and made ready for us. 

Ma rch 18th . Taking a guide this morning, I rode about 4 miles 
to a cave In a large vein of marble on the hillside near the hacienda. 
This cave is about 50 feet deep inclining at an angle of 46° with a 
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cracked and irregular roof 4 to 7 feat from a floor of loose fragments 
of rock, fhe bottom of the incline is filled with water, and the 
rumbling of a subterranean stream can bo heard. Close to the oava a 
very largo spring breaks out of the hillside. In the lower part of 
this cave, hundreds of bats were hanging to the roof and it was for 
them that X came to the cave. 

% the aid of a stick, a large number (over 100) bats were killed 
as they flew in a swarm about the cave when disturbed. On gaining 
the surface I found that my captures included 11 bats of one species 

• - J*, w; t, i 

and over 90 of another, the latter are very curious creatures being 
without a tail and having long slender heads with a tongue almost ex¬ 


actly like a woodpecker*s. fhe tongue is subcylindrical,-broadest 
laterally , with a slender tip which is armed along both 

sides by a row of spines like the tongue of a woodpecker, thus 
and the likeness is still further in the glutinous secretion covering 


the tongue which is readily extensible 



beyond 


the tip of* the nose, as 1 found by actual measurement. 

The tip of the nosebas a small, upright, leaf-like appendage. 

I cannot account for the use of this peculiar tongue except that 
the animals feed on the insects which abound in the flowers of the 


numerous species of cacti found all over the country here. 

These flowers are usually filled with stamens and leaflets about 
the bases of which various insects feed ami find shelter, and to se¬ 
cure these the tongue of this bat would be a perfect instrument. In 
the traps put out last night were secured & Eesperosgyg and 2 specs, of 
another mouse of a genus unknown to me. In the afternoon a Lepus 
insolltus and Sciurus were obtained. 


March 19, The mouse traps yielded quite a harvest last night. 
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March 20* I visited another cave which I heard of, about a 
mile from the one where I went the other day. In it I found about 
20 bate of a larger species than those taken before. All but 1 of 
the lot taken were females, and contained a single embryo nearly 
ready for birth* 

In the afternoon, some boys brought me still another species of 
bat that lives in the plantain or banana orchards. It is an odd 
species, with two white face-stripes, 

A Peccary, deer, and several Lepus insolitus were brought in by 
the hunters,- also 6 large Sejons. 


March 21, Made another trip to the bat eavq,with small returns. 
Various animals were brought in by the people today, among which the 
only one of note was a pipy opossum. It i® the size of a large 
house mouse, but is the young of a species about the size of a large 
squirrel according to the people here, and is called the ocaa-o-dre-ja. 


It is a beautiful little animal with very large eyes and a dark area 
about each eye,- the rest of body being pale brown. 

I have had a standing offer of cash for various kinds of animals 
ever since I have been here and it has resulted in many things being 
brought in which I should have missed otherwise. 


March 22 - 23. two additional species of bats have came in on 
the 23rd, raising the number of species to 13 to date. A fine male 
bat with a sooty black back down which passes 2 dark bufiy stripes 
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extending from shoulders to limit of hairs on tail membrane,- 
stripe on each side of medean line and about i in. arart. In front 
of each fore-arm is a deep, well-developed sac with filamentous pro¬ 
cesses growing on the interior, A bat brought in on the 22nd had a 
soft fur on all the body except from shoulders backj on dorsum to 

* ♦ < . * * i . a , • 

border of tail membrane the skin is perfectly bare and blaok. 

In the middle of the day of 23rd, the volcano of Colima was hidden 

* . , \ * . * i • ; \ . * * ; ‘ >■ ‘ | , 

in dense clouds and a great umbrella-shaped mass of cloud formed 

* : f \ * „ | V r , * 

above the lower strata topping a cloud column and showing that quite 
an active eruption is in progress, 

March 24, Returned to Ranch near Colima today. 


Rancho del Baloon, Took two fine specimens of large-eared bats 
on last two evenings in my room,- the first I have seen. 


A small reddish Yespertilio and a small species of Hyptin 


•m 


us 


came in for first time today. 


Took 6 more Thomosys in same locality as others cam© from. 


With one pack mule I came out here today, 29 or 30 miles from 
starting point. I supposed it to be not over 20 when I started. 

Leaving Colima for some miles, the road led to the HR toward the 
volcano for some miles up e gradual and slightly broken slop© of 
open grassy country with but few areas of cacti and me smite, acacia 
and other thorny plants. At about 2500 feet altitude, the cacti be- 

I- 

came scarce and the country arose more rapidly and was mere broken 
and rolling. 

About 20 miles from Colima as we came near the ridge the grass 
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became much more rank and dense growth of bushes on the south slope 
gar® evidence of a much heavier rainfall than is found at Colima, 

Coming to the summit of the rise the ootmtry descends abruptly 
in a series of very steep and deep gulches divided by broken sharp- 
backed ridges to the narrow, rocky valley of the stream inhere the 
Hacienda is located. The slopes of these hills and their bases and 
narrow intervening gulches are heavily clothed with a fine growth of 
large trees, bushes and many vines which extend down to the bottom 
of the "ml ley. 

About 3 p.m,, we reached the Hacienda which is a fine series of 
buildings made of volcanic Tufa laid up in a series of large stones 
each surrounded by a series of small thin-edged stones all set in 
cement. This is a common style of building in this country both in 
old and new buildings and is also used in stone walls. 


I found the same arrangement of stone work once in an ancient 
ruined Indian pueblo at head of San Francisco R. in Hew Mexico 
(Baca Plaza), The Hacienda is mainly devoted to coffee, but sugar 
and alcohol (80°) or Aguardiente are made from cane. The letter 
being made from the molasses left after the sugar is made. 

The coffee is brought in by the pickers (men, women, or children) 
in baskets holding about a bushel, for which they get 15 cents. The 
berries are dark red, usually paler m one side, end at a short 
distance a basket full of them looks exactly like so many cranberries 
both in sise and color. These berries are soaked in a tank and then 
run through a cylinder with brushes pressing against the sides so 
that the tough outer skin is broken and comes off leaving the two 
kernels lying, flat sides together, exposed, Eaoh kernel is 
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surrounded by a hard ehitinous shall which in turn is covered by a 
thin layer of sweetish pulp. 


The two kernels come apart readily and, after a forth*r soaking 
to loosen the soft pulp, they are spread in the sun on large cement 
floors to dry. Then they go into a cylinder in which the translu¬ 
cent shelly cover is broken and freed from the kernel, Prom here 
the kernels pass Into a revolving cylindrical siring screen which 
separates the kernels into 4 sizes or classes. Each class is then 
placed on a series of tables and hand-picked by women and girls to 
remove black or otherwise imperfect grains. Then the coffee is run 
through a cylindrical revolving polisher which, by friction, gives 
the seed a smooth surface and removes the thin, rough scale that is 
found over about one-third of it at one end before this process. 


She coffee is then sacked, marked, and ready for market. 

Ifotes The small round berry which is separated from the others 
is called Caraoolillo. It is found scattered among tho other coffee 
and is sia^ly a union of the two ordinary berries into a single 


smaller berry which is said to be much stronger than the ordinary 
coffee and brings a better price. (It is supposed to contain the 
strength due to the two much larger ordinary berries). 

March 29. Today I rode over the coffee plantation with the 
Superintendent and was greatly pleased with the extreme natural 
beauty of the place. The Hacienda is situated on the south bank of 
the main branch of the Armaria River, about 8 miles -west from, the 
base of the volcano which rise® up in full view looking up the 
valley. Up and dom the stream on the south bank the country rises 


very sharply to a higher district of bench land 200 feet above. 

The intermediate area is a north slope, and is very heavily wooded 
with a variety of large and small trees, bushes, and other vogeta- 
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tion snaking by far the finest piece of woods I have found in Colima. 

The Hacienda is at an altitude of about 3000 feet and a oortion 

* *v* 

of the larger trees here or. north slopes are f3ne ash trees, 2 to 4 
feet at butt and same of them 80 or more feet high. Hear the upper 
end of the ranch is a beautiful little lake called M Javalin w from 
the wild pigs found there. 

This coffee ranch is remarkable for the faot that it is nlantcd 
undo? the natural shad© of the forest,- the only thing done to pre¬ 
pare the ground being to cut out the sparse undergrowth and clear 
sway any fallen timber there my bo. The coffee was first planted 
on some flats near the river and shaded by plantains but this was 

j 

old land where corn had been grown end the coffee was a failure. 

% accident it was learned that the coffee plants gw vigorously 
on the hill si opes under the trees and the hint was taken and now 
the plantation numbering tome 160,000 trees extends along the lower 
slopes of the hill for some 5 miles, and water for irrigating every 
plant is brought by means of tunnels and ditches, at heavy expense, 
from the river above the upper field, The coffee is planted wherever 
a little ground can be found with slight enough pitch so that the 
plant can bo grown and in many places little serd-eircular walls of 
stone were built up on the lower side of plants to vr event them 
sliding down the hill, soil and all, when Irrigated* 

The plants are set 6 feet apart and in the oldest parts of the 
plantation (10 years or so) the trees were about 10 feet high and 
the branches made almost a thicket. The berries grow scattered 
along the branch on Short stems in clusters of from 2 to 5 or 5. 

They are almost exactly like cranberries in si to and color when 

i . 

ripe and are picked by twisting each berry from its stalk so not to 
break the stalk, as the base of main berry stalk will give out 
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another set of flowers if the stems are left in place. The picking 
is don© mainly by women and girls who get IS cents for a basket 
holding about a bushel* This is a good dey*s work to Judge by the 
lots brought in at night. ladders are used to pick berries on the 
larger trees. The tree blossoms at 2nd year, and requires a year 
to mature fruit. Coffee can be grown here without irrigation, but 
the plants do better and make a heavier yield when irrigated during 
the dry season. >>• 

The soil on this plantation is wholly of volcanic origin, tufa, 
ashes and lavas forming a finely disintegrated mass on which is the 
surface element ©f decayed vegetation from the vigorous growth of 
trees and plants. 

The coffee bushes have dark, glossy, green leaves contrasting 
beautifully with the red berr3.es. 


Rancho del Balcon. Returned to Rancho del Saloon. On the way 
back to town 1 passed through a small Indian settlement where they 
live exactly as do the poorer classes of Mexicans, At one place 
they had some kind of a dance in progress in honor of a birthday* 

It consisted of a shuffling of the feet in time to the music of a 
couple of guitars and a harp, all of the rudest construction. The 
men stood in a roar 4 or 5 facing several women at a yard or so dis¬ 
tant, and both sides stood with arms hanging loosely down while the 
only motion of the body was when a dancer would at times turn around 
in his place. Otherwise, the whole affair was extremely lifeless 
and wanting in expression. The faces of the dancers all wore a 
solemn unsmiling expression* The dancing was going on under a little 
grass shelter in front of a grass hut and the dancers feet clad in 
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t»hen I stopped a moment to look on and invited me to eoja# to with a 
vary hospitable air, but I had to go on. So ached town in the evening. 


Hear Colima. Busily at work getting ready for my trip to 

'• ■ 1 _ ' * , 11 \ 

- •'* •' * * _ ; ;* . tj r - - t|. 

Guadalajara. 


I^eft Colima early in the morning end after 12 hours on the road 
mde a station house at the village of Con*jo on the lid©. San Marcos,- 
over 35 miles from our starting point. The country rises in a series 
of gradual, slightly rolling elevations all the way from Colima and 
the road swings around the base of the volcano to the east and is 
close to its base at San Marcos whence a beautiful view is to be had 
of the pine-clad base extending up to where the desolate slopes of 
ashy-gray blot out all life, 

Thin white vapor car. be seen craning out of the sides cf the cone 
in many places. Off to the south and east can be seen the canon of 
the Coahuayana Siver rising north of Zapotlan and flowing south to 
the coast, San Marcos must be at about 4500 t® 5000 feet elevation, 
and is a large sugar plantation, sugar can© being grown by irrigation 
close up to the lower edge of the pines. 

The Hacienda buildings are white-washed and st~?v’ cut in hold re¬ 
lief against the green of the pine slopes behind them. Several small 
water courses leading from base of volcano down toward the river were 
crossed* The country rock was limestone for a part of the tray east 
of Colima and then gave way to a fine sandstone conglomerate with 

i 

much surface wash of volcanic boulders from the volcano*s base. 
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The road houses along the main trails such as we are on are 
called Meson’s. We stopped at the meson de San Marcos. It had 
evidently once served as the hacienda buildings and enclosed a 
large court where the burros, mules, and horses of several pack- 
trains were now penned and being fed on corn stalks which were 
sold at lrjcents for each small bundle. Twenty of these were necess¬ 
ary to feed our 5 animals. Corn was also bought at 9 £ an slmudj 
packs of fruit, sugar, flour, salt, corn, cocoanuts, and other 
commodities were arranged neatly in separate lots,-the owner on a 
trading trip, or man in charge for some merchant sleeping by his 
goods. I obtained a room fronting the court in which were 3 board 
benches for beds, a table, and 2 chairs. Into this they brought a 
light and some water and our quarters were furnished, I ordered 
everything the place afforded for supper and we had chocolate with 
cinnamon, boiled eggs, bread, and beans. 

Found one of my mules very lame this morning so was obliged to 
pack one of the saddle animals and my packer went on foot. 

The road continued on around the mountains parallel to the river 
mentioned yesterday, A few miles from San Marcos we crossed the 
large Barranca de Bettran which is about 500 feet deep with steep 

sides along which a good zig-zag trail paved with large eobble stones 

. 

has been built. This barranca presents many places where it would be 
very difficult for two pack trains to pass, if not impossible. In 
former years, the packers had many bloody fights with machetes here 
in order to secure precedence, and at one time the government had to 
have a soldier guard here to stop this. This and several other 
smaller barrancas along this road have been favorite places for 
bandits to attack their victims and this has continued up to the 
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present time it might be said as one bandit has been shot near Tonila 
about 6 or 8 miles south of San Marcos &ice I came to Colima in 
February, and last year 2 were shot just south of Agosto, and four 
others a few miles north of that place. 


April 4th and 5th. This place is in the lower border of the 
pines at about 5000 feet altitude on the edge of a slope leading 
down from east base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Below, the 
bench drops down a couple of hundred feet to a lower bench on which 
is located Plantinar where a small plantain garden is located in a 
sheltered spot. This bench is cut through by the river which is at 
a still deeper level. The country all about is a fine sandy conglom¬ 
erate. The day of my arrival I visited a bat cave about lj| miles 
from Agosto by trail, but much nearer in a line. The cave is 8 to 
15 feet high and about 100 yards deep and is located just under the 
brow of the bench on which Agosto is placed and faces the lower bench. 
Formerly the road to Zapotlan led along this lower beneh and a 
large rook on top of bluff over the mouth of this oave served as a 


lookout station for the robbers who lived here. From this stone, the 
road can be seen half a league each way, and a trail leads down to 
intercept it from near the cave. The roof of the cave is thoroughly 
blackened with smoke from fires that must have been built for a long 
time well back in the cave. 

Bats are numerous here now and the road has been changed so to 
avoid this vicinity. The government is working vigorously to 
suppress the banditti, with good success. I was told at Colima that 
the common people say to one another now "We better behave now and 
not do ary mischief for people disappear now and no one knows what 
becomes of them. n This indicating the way in which the rapid taking 
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off of th© thieves is looked upon, and the influence is a very good 
one. Still every on© considers it necessary to carry arms. 


The road from Agosto (formerly one of the main centers of 
robbery on the road) to Tonila is patrolled by 5 soldiers (mounted) 
and smother squad of 5 ride from Agosto to Zapotlan. 

The people through this section of country are very poor and de¬ 
pend on the corn grown on the thin layer of poor soil on the under¬ 
lying bed of conglomerate. 

The east slope of the Si© rra g de Colima is very dry only 3 or 4 
streams coming down in deep barrancas while springs are almost un¬ 
known even high up. Animal life is consequently scare©« A peculiar 
thing about the distribution of plants here is the fact that the 


pines grow down to 5000 feet, while th® oaks on east slope are only 
found high up. 

Curiously enough, I find a large number of mammals and birds 
ranging from the hot coast country up to the pines. These are mainly 
the following speciesj Deer, Peccaries, Tojones, Sclurus. Lepus 
insolitus. Armadillo, Urocc/on, Prooyon, Dide Infers . and several mioe. 


The fine large Spermophilus macrourus reaches its lower limit a 
few hundred feet below the pine belt. 


The following birds noted on road from near Tonila to Agosto, 
April 2 to April 5. 

Meadow Lark ( neglecta) 

Raven 

Yel.-head. blk, bd. 

Cowbirds 

Chondestes grammaca 

Violet - gr. and Rough wg. Swal. 

Spotted Sandpiper 
Audubon and Yellow Warbler 
Blk-eap. Flycatcher 
Lanius excubitoroides 
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Apr* 6 

I loft; Agostc for Zapotlan,- passed through sane miles of small 

pines extending down from the Sierra Nevada and off across the Coa- 

huayana or Tupan River and away into Michoacan, Within a couple of 

leagues of Zapotlan, we crossed a very rough bed of broken lava ex¬ 
tending out from a low volcanic cone which rises near the base of the 

main Sierra on the south end of the valley of Zapotlan* This place 

f 

is a town of some 18,000 or 20,000 people situated on the east side 

of a basin or valley some 15 or 18 miles N and S by 12 E and W, It 

is open prairie-like country and devoted mainly to corn fields. She 

i 

town is old as shown by its Indian name and lias been christened 

Ciudad Gusman in honor of ono of Mexico’s generals. Officially it 

is known by the latter name, but in common usage the old name still 

holds its own, 

% 

The town has several churches and chapels and among the latter 

are some 3 or 8 Indian chapels that are rather curious. 

The chapels have a life-size figure of Saint Sebastian with bloody 

wounds on his body. This Saint was killed by s oirfch Sea islanders 

years ago and the Indians here have adopted him as their special 

saint for that reason,- hoping by doing him honor to do away with 

the sin shown by their fathers against the church. 

In small glass eases beside the altar are small figures of the 

Virgin dressed in very highly ornamented costume upon the outside of 

which are hung dozens of little silver images of pigs, horses, oattle, 

feet, legs, hands, arms, etc,, etc,, all being hung there by Indian 

worshippers to assist in securing the special assistance of the 

Virgin in securing answer to prayers. The image usually indicates 

the desire of the petitioner whether for animal , or for the 

curing of bodily ills. 

Each Indian chapel has an Indian in charge who is oMef of the 
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chapel and the priests only ome to them on special invitation to 
perform services of any kind for which they always receive nay. 

There are still some considerable Indian villages about here, 
the Indians being only little. If any, less civilized than the peon 
class of Mexicans. 

The large Indian villages have a governor or chief of their own 
selection and he, with his advisers, rules the village or tribe if 
there are smaller dependant village®, and appoints the chiefs of the 
chapel®. He is applied to by the authorities to keep peace in his 
community and to capture end turn over to the law any offenders in 
his tribe at the request of the proper officials. This they do, 
and the Indians give very little trouble and ere in all practical 
ways self ••governing. 


Sierra 

Nevada 

trip 

(Jalisco) 


Apr. 9 
to 

Apr. 13 


On April 9th I left town for the Sierra Uevada on a 4 days* trip. 
The pines come down to about 6000 feet on the border of the western 
side of the valley and the mountain slopes up gradually to 8500 ft, 
and thence the rise is continuous and very steep up to the top at 
about 14000 feet. The last 1000 feet is in the form of a pinnacle 
ear rocky point difficult to climb for the final 600 feet. The 
mountain on the north slope is heavily wooded in a series of belts. 
First, a lower pinej 2nd, oaks and pinesj 3rd, firs, pines, and 
birchesj and 4th, the barren sunsait. 

The most interesting animals taken were some Arvicola which swarm 
in the dense grass growing in the pines and firs from 9000 to 
12^500 ft. 


o 


tilfln 


In this same belt on a subsequent visit, I found a shrew to be 
on. Also a form of the Sltoanys leucopus group with very heavy 
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hair occurs in this belt. A small crimson titmouse with silky white 
auriculars was common among the firs and pines in this belt and 

\ ! v , - * - * 

I . '• > . ... 

Junco caniceps with Mcrula mirratoria were common. 

On a sheltered part of the summit about 12,600 feet high are some 
small beds of snow tram, which a supply is packed on burros down to 

t , • - . - ' .* 

Zapoilan constantly during the summer. 

K \ ■ . * 

The men had their camp in the bottom of the basin-like head of 
Atenquiqui Barranca. These men ooue up here and pack the ice-like 
snow in grass and pack it down to ZapotIan,- 26 miles, half of which 
is on steep mountain trails, for SO cents per load. 

It is used mainly to make ice-cream in town. It is also taken 
as far as Sayula, SO miles beyond and was formerly taken even to 
Guadalajara. It was surprising to see these men accustomed to the 
warm low country coming up here in their ordinary clothing of thin 
cotton trousers, shirt, and sandals. They manage to sleep a little 
at night by keeping a fire going. 

We camped in a grass-roofed hut of the snow gatherers* and our 

men shivered and built fires all night to keep themselves warm. In 

* 

■idle morning a thin sheet of ice had formed over a pool of water by 

* 

mr eamp* 

• * Y' 

% 

Two Mexicans volunteered to go up on the mountain with me from 
Zapoilan,- the secretary of the Jefe Politico and a Haclesdado. 

Both spent hours trying to give me a favorable view of Mexican life 

T 

\ . 

and people by telling me of the good qualities of their soldiers 
and the reputed action of Colonel Martinez in refusing an enormous 
bribe to permit Maximilian to escape. They added that after the 
close of the war. Col. Martinos resigned his command and returned 
to his home refusing all offers of office or reward for his services, 
and being a poor man he gained his livelihood by burning charcoal and 
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sailing It* 


However, among other things, one of th 



told me that 


there were vezy aany young ladies in Zapotlaa who would like to get 
married and on ny ashing why th® young ta® did not marry them, he 
replied that none of the young men in Zapotlan eared, to get married, 
adding that the young men were too dissipated and had no confidence 
in the faithfulness of the girls. Enough in itself to offset any 
favorable impression they might have otherwise raised. 

The morning after we reached the snow gatherers* camp we rode up 
on a high rids at the base of the peak at the summit, reaching an 
altitude of about 13,500 feet from which, across a gulf of 6 or 8 
miles, we saw the cons of the Volcan de Fuego and got a slight view 
of its crater, as it is only about 12,000 feet high. 

The sura s it where we stood is covered, on all slopes where loose 
matter can rest, by a deep layer of volcanic ashes and fragments of 
pumice thrown over here by th© volcano# The min mountain shows 
no sign of ever having been a crater, although of volcanic origin. 

A strange thing was b§ r finding signs of a hare above timberline 
on the summit of this mountain. Whether this is a relative of the 


northern berms mshingtoni or not is hard to say, but there is no 
animal of this genus living in the adjacent wooded belts lower down 
the mountain. 

It now drew near good Friday and my Mexican friends and the 
servants Insisted on returning to ZapotIan, so I was forced to re- 
tram there and leave the work unfinished to be completed on another 
trip* Thus paying for the volunteer companionship,- a lesson I am 
not likely to need a second time. I found Splums cervical is common 
in the oaks about tire lower half of the mountain. 
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Kept hbeu?; Znpotlan working in the valley and writing reports in 
term. 

About 2 a.a. on Good Friday, everyone in town me awakened by 
the din of largo fire crackers and the hi,is and detonation of bombs 
which were fired to notify people of the approaching church feast 
day. I tos told that this was the custom on the approach of all 
feast days. 

Ob Good Friday, the 15th, I saw the church processions in the 
courtyard of the church. The laser has prohibited the carrying of the 
groat cross bearing the figure of Christ throng the streets with, 
other similar religious processions, so It is near done inside the 
church enclosure* With some misgivings I took ay camera and worked 
nr/ my through the dense crowd into the church court and secured 
same views of the cross. The people were perfectly good-natured Shout it 
•and area cleared a space so I could get a better view, 

A striking contrast with the fanaticism I would have set with 
10 years ago when the Mrs presence of a heretic on such an occa¬ 
sion would have been dangerous to the intruder. 

In the late afternoon, the crosses were carried slowly around 
the enclosure by 40 or 50 men followed and preceded by a dense 
crowd, with a band of music just ahead of the cross. Then the cross 
ms lowered to lie almost horizontally and. carried about while a nan 
followed playing a shrill wailing note on a small kind of pipe and 
when the cross was taken to the church door the figure was removed 
to the church and the cross dismantled in the evening. 

Returned to the mountain and took a trail that led around to the 
Wit side. 

Base of Sierra Uevada (April 21). On the morning of A|ril 21 

when we arose we found that there had been an eruption of the 
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volcano and the trees and ground were covered with a thin coating of 
fine pale gray ashes which gave the scene a strange, uncanny air, 
frees, rocks, and earth all one uniform pale gray with which the 
light; of early morning cast a glamour of unreality ever the mountain- 
side* 

Camped at about 10,000 feet in the firs. Found Arvioola very 
abundant, but the most interesting thing taken this trip were five 
shrews (Sew) found in Arrioola runways. 

Robins (f, migratoria), Sialia sialia, and Setopheps pieha were 
the most common birds high up. 

In the grassy fir belt a species of Sitomys like sonerlensis 
but with long heavy ashy fur ms ©ramson with thousands of An ricola, 

In the oaks are many of a larger species of Sitoraye like 
melanop hrys * Found the large Geomys of the mount© in. to be differ- 

«w*—ftn»>iimwi i.uMr—ni m ^ ** -mm 

ent from those of Zapotlan plain as they are du] 1 choc late in 

/ ^ 

color like those of Colima, and this color bee canes more intense as 

l - • 

the mountains ©re ascended up to about 10,000 feet which is this 

% 

animal»s limit, 

* ‘ ' , * V * ! V j * , ' 

I » ‘ 

fhe heavy oak belt on the north slope of the mountain where my 

work was done is a fine forest growth of large trees with many 

* 

parasitic plants and mossy growths. Scattered about were pines and 

other trees making a pleasing variety of form and foliage. Above 

, , * 

this belt came the firs and birches in irregular growth with 

scattered areas of open slopes between and a luxuriant growth of 
bunch grass between, making a picturesque and characteristic scene. 
Among this grass are the runways of the ^rvJ.cola which are also 



used by the shrews and Sjtop ys found there 
On the 23rd, I returned to Zapotlan, 
rabbit and a cotton-tail were found on the 


A curious white-sided jack- 
plain of Zapotlan, 
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Zapotlan 

(Jalisco) 

Apr* 24 
to 

May 1 


Remained here working on reports and doing a little collecting. 

A single Ilasua was secured here that was very much paler than those 
from the coast and considerably paler than those from near Colima. 

During this week in Zapotlan another church festival was ushered 
in by a great din of rockets and fire crackers, and in the evening 
the entire square of the large plaza was lighted up by a series of 
iron cressets on stakes in which pitch-pine was burned. At the 
large gateway of the churchyard on each side stood a couple of men 
playing on a long, slender drum and a curious wailing, fife-like 
instrument. The people crowded into the church and services were 
held until nearly 11 p.m. During all the evening there was a con¬ 
tinual firing of rockets from the roof of the new church just in 
front of the one where the services were being held. 

At 10 p,m. on the night of the first, nine of us were packed 
into a stage or "diligeneia” and nine mules were put on, 2 at wheel, 
4 in front, and 3 in front again. The driver gathered up his reins 
and his assistant scrambled up beside him holding aloft a large pre¬ 
pared torch of pitch and maguey fiber and so we went at a gallop 
out of the town, the torch casting a wild flickering light and shade 
over the house fronts showing momentary glimpses of faces at windows 
or doors and an occasional wayfarer flattened against a wall to let 
us by in the narrow street. Then we plunged into the great void of 
the night and for hours went bumping and jolting over the rocks and 
deep ruts of the road. For about an hour we were on the descent of 
a very steep hill and the torch—bearer went slowly ahead to light 
the way. At Sayula we changed animals and then away again through 
the night until we came to Zacoaloo where we stopped for breakfast 
and I remained over for a couple of nights, 
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This is a town of 2,000 op 3,000 people, at the border of a 


Zacoalco 

(Jalisco) 

May 2 

May 3 


Zacoalco 

to 

Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 

May 4 


small lake,- one of the series located in -this part of Jalisco, 
Volcanic hills rise from 200 to 1200 or more feet above the lakes 
and narrow valleys lying between them. Salt grass, Dlstlohlls. 
and mosquitos grow about the borders of the lakes, and the pear¬ 
leaved and candelabra cacti are common,- the latter being specially 
common on the rocky hillsides where a low, scrubby growth of bushes 
occurs, A small fish about 2 inches long is found in the lake near 
town (but no large species), which is without outlet or inlet and 


is alkaline. Great numbers of 


abound her© and some were 


Shot in the evening. These with coons, Spermophilus mcrourus. 
and Sjgmodoa were about the only mammals. 


At 9 a.m, we left here on the stage and for four hour® drove 
through the same district of scattered lakes among black, bush- 
grown volcanic hills, to Santa Ana - a quaint little town where we 
took dinner. On our way we passed a long, narrow lake which was 
strongly impregnated with minerals so that where a wide mud flat 
had been left hare by the receding water a thin deposit of borate 
of soda was left, A large number of men and beys were at work 
scraping this deposit into little heaps which were hauled away by 
bullock carts, to be treated for soda and borax. The dust arose 
in heavy white clouds and the sun poured down steadily with a 
bright, glaring light. 

About Santa Ana are many remains of ancient people and many 
clay pots, images, etc., are dug up in the fields. The fine Hacienda 
of Bella Vista, one of the largest sugar plantations in Mexico, being 
located here. 

Just north of Santa Ana on the road toward Guadalajara, a llme- 
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Zacoaleo 
to ; 

Guadalajara 

(Jallsao) 

May 4 


stone formation crops up through a layer of fine conjonarate or 
coarse grit over which lies the general capping of lava which covers 
all this district, this is the only point along the road where I 
saw any sign of the lower rocks and here occur many springs and 
small streams of water vhich appear to came from the limestone and 
furnish the water for irrigating the cane fields. 

In this vicinity are found many clay images and pottery of 
ancient pattern in graves and mounds,- showing that the ancients were 
in possession here about the water* 

After leaving Santa Am, the country gradually opened out until 


the road finally came out on the rolling plain about Guadalajara 
with hills scattered here and there over its surface. On the way 
a number of wheatfields were passed none of which showed a very 
vigorous growth. 


From Santa Am to Guadalajara a number of mounted soldiers were 
seen patrolling the road singly or in pairs, and at one point a small 

f 

grass-covered hut had been built on a knoll overlooking the road 
where a broad, dry wash crossed it, and there two soldiers were sta¬ 
tioned. A® the stage toiled through the deep sand of the wash, one 
of the soldiers ran alongside and handed the driver 10 cents and 


asked him to bring out a bottle of Tequila on his return in the morn¬ 
ing* All along the road from Zacoaleo to Guadalajara, we passed paek- 
trains of mules or burros,- some loaded and seme going light* and 
long trains of bullock carts or carts drawn by 6 to 8 mules. Besides 
these, many people were passed who were tramping one way or another, 
all carrying bundles of various sizes and often families of men, 
women, and children were stringing along carrying all their household 
effects on their backs. The better class who travelled mounted on 
horseback were all armed with sword hung to the saddle bow on left- 
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Zaeoolco 

to 

Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 

May 4 


Guadalajara 
(Jalisco) 
May 5 
to 

May 11 


hand side, and pistol on belt* 

The sun “was lew in the Sky when we swung up to the top of a low 
ridge and came in view of the city scene 3 miles away* The long line 
of flat-roofed houses were dendnated by the proudly rising spires of 
the cathedral 260 feet high, which looked down upon the town like a 
feudal oastle of old. Here and there arose the lower and more mass- 
ire stone belfrys of the numerous churches that dot the town with 
their quaint and characteristic structures,- some of which are hand¬ 
somely ornamented externally with stonework patterns. One in 
particular is the church of Santa Monica of which I secured a photo. 
W© entered the city just before sundown and, rattling over the cobble¬ 
stone pavement with deafening clatter, dashed around San Francisco 
Jardln, where a military band was playing to a motley crowd, and then 
into the narrow portal of the Hotel Suevo Mundo and drew up in a 
broad courtyard. 

Getting rid of some of the deep layer of alkaline dust that 
covered me, I hunted up my friend P. L, Jony, who is living here with 
his wife for a short time. They insisted on my stopping with them 
while in town,- which 1 was very glad to do. So I took my traps to 
their house, or rather their flat, at #7 Calle de San Francisco. 

During these days, I remained in the city with the exception of 
a trip to the end of the street ear line at San Pedro. 

The 5th of May, although a national holiday, was very tamely obs¬ 
erved in Guadalajara. The authorities had the Plaza de Annas orna¬ 
mented with bunting in the national colors and. the public buildings 
were hung with the same and illuminated at night as were the public 
plazas and gardens,- but a large share of the places of business 
were open all day and the people seemed to take very little interest 
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Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 

May $ 
to 

Hay E 


in the day. This is in keeping with the peculiarities of the Jalis- 
eeneee who are noted for being among the most turbulent and difficult 
citizens of the country,- ever ready to oppose themselves to establ¬ 
ished authority. 


Among other things 



be mentioned the fact that the national 


air of Mexico is only played 'by the bands on occasions of the 
president*s visits here. Jfy friends heard it almost nightly in the 

r 

Plaza concerts at San Luis Patosi, but have not heard it once in acme 
months here in Guadalajara. 

It is known throughout Mexico that Jalisco is one of the most 


bigoted Catholic states of the country and in it also has been the 
greatest amount of brigandage so that to this day it is necessary to 


keep tho public roads patrolled and a heavy military force on hand. 


The Post Office and various buildings including the court and build¬ 


ings of the churches at the Sen Francisco garden which are used as 
quarters for the 20th Regiment of soldiers are part of the church 
properties taken by the government and thus the church in its shorn 


strength looks with futile and bitter hatred upon its spoiler and is 
ever ready to make use of its ancient tactics of underground work- 



lies in its power. 

The city is well supplied with fine gardens and plazas among 
which the Plaza de Armes in front of the palace and beside the 
cathedral is the finest* The military bands play every night in 
some of the principal plazas and during the hours the music continues 
the broad walks about tho plasas ore thronged with tho people. There 
are two promenades,- a broad inner and narrow outer one, separated by 
& line of settlers facing inward. The outer walk is used by the poor¬ 
er people and servants. The inner walk by the better classes. At 
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Colima and Zapofclaa the ladies walked on the inside of the walk in 

Guadalajara one Gireetlon and the gentlei mn on the outside in another, but here 
(Jalisco) 

^e gentlemen take the inside and the ladies the outside of the walk 

May d 

to despite the faot that it is street etiquette to give ladies the wall. 

May 11 

Despite the claims that I have heard of the beauty of the ladies of 
Guadalajara, I fail to find it, It is very rare to find a girl or 
young lady of the higher elass who knows how to walk and oarry her¬ 
self gracefully. 

After being In town a couple of days, dory, znyself, and my 
assistant went out to San Pedro on the street oars to see what the 
country might afford. At dusk w© shot a few common bats near the 
town and as we sat waiting for a car about ? p.m, several policemen 
came up and told us w© were wanted at the town building. We appre¬ 
ciated the faot that we were arrested, and walked across the street 
to the jail where they told us that we were arrested for carrying 
arms without a license, and they took our guns. 

Fortunately, doxy had a letter from the governor of the state 
recommending him to all officials, etc., and this was produced and 
sent to the Jefe Politico who soon sent back word that we were to 
b© released and tire jail officials then handed us back our guns with 
great politeness and bowed us back into the street. 

We lost no time the ne:rt day in getting our licenses from the 
Jefe in Guadalajara, who granted them to us free of charge. 

She states of Mexico require all persons except officials to 
take out a license to carry arms for their defense, These licenses 
are good for Q months and as almost everyone in the community carries 
arms, it is a source of considerable revenue. 

May 11th, doxy and myself, with rry assistant, secured horses and 
a pack animal and went out to the barranca Ibarra today. This is the 
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Ouedtla jara 
(JpIIbco) 

Huy 3 
to 
May 11 


canon of the Santiago River about 8 or 7 miles north of Guadalajara 

• . i* _ • - ^ r> ( . 

and in a magnificent piece of scenery, The canon is cut down some 
1500 feet from the rolling plain on which Guadalajara stands, end 
is not ever 2500 or 3000 feet across at the top in many places. The 
sides are precipitous at first and then slope abruptly down to the 
vicinity of the river bank where there is a very narrow margin of 
level or gently sloping land. The descent- Into the canon is along. 
a steep, rubble-paved mule trail which follows the side of a trfhu- 

'Y > 

tary canon down to the river, A fine stream of water flows down 
this canon and near its head are several very pretty falls. The 
Santiago River is about 150 yards across and has a rough, rocky bed. 
The Hacienda Ibarra is located hero and, at the gate of the hacienda 
buildings, is located the mein ford of the river in a stretch of 
still water, A couple of flat boats are worked back and forth along 
a rope to carry cargo, and all animals are forced to swim across. 
Hundreds of bur res loaded with chare os. 1 come to this ford daily and 
cross on their way to Guadalajara* 

The people working about the ford are good swimmers and frequently 

■% 

swam out to assist seme bewildered or drowning animal, Hnder the fine 
growth of wild fig trees by the Hacienda landing bordering both sides 


of the trail are the grass-roofed huts of the workmen in picturesque 
irregularity. For some distance up and down the river, on the north 
slope (South side of River) plantain orchards are grown from, just 
above high-water mark up to the base of the cliff wherever water can 
be brought to them. Several ditches have been brought out from the 
stream in the tributary creek mentioned and led around the precipit¬ 
ous slope by great labor to the main canon, and sometimes the ditches 
are carried in cemented walls on narrow ledges about the edge of 
cliffs high up from the river, and wherever exists soil enough to 
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1892 give foothold th© glossy green of the plantains grow thriftily. 

Guadalajara On th© lower slopes near the river and about th© Hacienda, mangoes 

(Jalisco) 

are common and loaded with fruit, and a few large oof fee plants among 

May 3 

to the plantains seem to do well. 

May 11 

The Hacienda is the usual square adobe structure with rooms open- 

... . * ' J ' ■" , *, * ♦ ■ - 

ing on a pillared corridor fronting on an open court with a central 

* .. 1 ; • -■ V • ' •• :S 

» , 4 - * ... 

fountain shaded by orange and mange trees. We rod© up and dismounted 

». 

and learned that no one was at home but the Major Demo. He informed 

. . ‘. . v i "* 

us stirlily enough that the rooms were all occupied, and walked away. 

He was one of the peon class and appeared to enjoy the opportunity 
to be rude. We decided to remain, however, and so moved our effects 
into the court and took possession of one end of the corridor. The 
rooms were occupied by a priest and several young people, Mr, Jony 
coughed incessantly all night owing to the damp air, and in th© morn¬ 
ing the priest told him that he ought not to sleep outside, and in 
the afternoon on© of the young men stopping here came to us and in¬ 
vited us to occupy a room which they had made ready for us. We 
accepted this offer with great pleasure. Our meals we have had 
brought in by the people who keep a small “posada" or eating house 
for the workmen, near the gate of the Hacienda, 

Our success in trapping was not very great at this place, though 
we secured a curious Spilogal e. some foxes, a Sfas ua, and Sit any s 
mel anp phrys. In one place I set two traps about a foot apart and 
caught a pair of foxes in them. 

The proprietor of the Hacienda came out from Guadalajara on 

( i /• ' >> 

Saturday and, after reading zsy letter of recommendation from the 
governor, gave us permission to remain as long as we wished. The 
trees along the river gave us quite a harvest of birds, among which 
was the beautiful red-bellied trogon called the 11 Pajara national’ 
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Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 

May 3 
to 

May 11 


May IS 


Atemajae 

(Jalisco) 

May 16 


(National bird) by many because its colors are red, -white , and 
green,- the national colors of Mexico, 


On Sunday, the 15th, very little traffic -Eras on the road, and 

church was opened by the firing of rackets before and during the 

# 

service. During the day, 8 or 10 men, each on a small raft, made 
of dry banana stalks, spent some hours floating down the stretch of 
still water by the Hacienda and throwing cast nets, they caught 
sane catfish weighing from 1 to 5 pounds. It was an interesting 
sight to see them drifting down together throwing the white 
netted disks, with the tall cliffs for a background. 


Today we packed up and moved camp to the village of Atemajae, 
just above the head of the tributary canon down which the trail 
runs to the ford from Guadalajara, It is also the end of a street¬ 
car line from town. There I found a room and several days were 
spent there trapping. Along the stream here are several mills, 
owned by a Spanish gentleman,where cotton cloth, paper, and flour 
are made. One of these mills is surrounded by a high mil pierced 
for musketry and with several bastions at its angles and evidently 
having served as a fort during the days when the french invasion 
and civil wars made it necessary. 

After a few days here, during which I obtained the most character¬ 
istic mammals, I returned to town leaving my assistant to continue 
the work. 

On the plains about Atemajac, I took 2 species of Sjtamya and 
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£ound Sl-saodon. Spemophllus m erwnis. nod Spermophtlua spil ogoma 


v 


Atemajac 

(Jalisco) 





/ 


May 16 


its tipper wall of cliff, a PeotoMa* Sj^aod<M t and 2 other species of 


\ 


Sitosays were scetram* 

« - mg i ww wfci W' <** m . . « > 

Tho Barranca has a small representation of the coast fauna* such 

i 9 





Guadalajara it is essentially a part of the great central plain of 

• , i 

• * 1 

Mexico. 


On the 20th and 21st, the first signs of the rainy season were 


Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 


noted in heavy thunder-head clouds, rolling thunder, and a sprinkle 


May 21 


to of rain in the afternoon* 

May 31 


The country is nor stirred up over the approaching elect!on of 
a president, and President Dias and his party are using every effort 
for his re-election, while the anti-Dias party consisting mainly of 

the clericals and their supporters are working to defeat him* 

> 

Curiously enough, the students of the State College here are anti- 


Dias and lave been holding meetings to air their ideas, When they 

e* * • 

began to show their leaning, the President of the College, with the 
Jefe Politico, called them together and gave them a talk to try and 
put an end to this feeling, hut without avail. The students appoint¬ 


ed a meeting or. the Alernda, but when they reached the spot they 
found the place occupied by police, so they moved out to beyond one 
of the garitae. This meeting was a failure, and another "was called 
to meet outside the city gates in a mall canon. 

While waiting here I made a visit to the Hospioio situated just 

cn the eastern border of town. This is one of the finest charitable 

♦ . ^ * 

institutions to be found anywhere, It contains 400 orphans (100 boys 
and 300 girls) of all ages from infants to girls of 18 or 20* The 
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Guadalajara. 
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May 21 
to 

May SI 



boys are sent to the state school of arts at 12, but the girls are 
kept here until they arc 20* Pour-hundred children have been reared 

and found out aid© employment from this fine institution, 

| 

the girls learn typesetting, drawing, lithographing. Photography, 

embroidery, and other kinds of noodle work, The plane is kept very 

\ . 

cloan and orderly and is a model school in every my. It is the 
pride of Guadalajara, and is a model institution. It is a large 
building containing 20 courts or patios,- the largest one being full 

of fruit trees and having a central fountain. The black-birds and 

• | 

other birds were singing loudly and busying themselves about nest- 

M 

building in the mango trees„ 


The 5 Protestant missions here have schools and various Mexican 
assistant preachers, but they labor at an up-hill business owing to 
the opposition of the priests and the indifference of the people, 
!%en missions were first put here the opposition was very bitter 
and incited by fanaticism and priests a mob assassinated two mission¬ 
aries, At a later period the missionaries were notified that the 


mob ms coming to destroy them at a certain time, so the missionary 
in charge barricaded his doors, armed himself and a few amnorters 


with rifles and awaited the attack, At the aonointed time, the 
mob appeared in large numbers and as they were about to begin the 


attack a sharp earthquake shock was felt. The mob became panic- 
stricken and fled at once, and it ms afterwards given cut that the 
heretics had been aided by the devil. The "heretics”, or the other 


hand, attributed to another source. 

However the thing occurred, the effect was such upon the fanatics 
that they have never made any serious disturbance since. At times 
someone throws a stone into the room where a service is being held 


and at once takes to his heels # but beyond such petty annoyances 
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Gu&daligsra 

(Jalisco) 

May 21 

to 

May SI 



nothing is done actively. Still the priests keer tin a constant 
ttndercurrent of feeling and .ni»rtonr;ries hare trouble ir renting 
houses, as many fhnntier. will let a house remain unoccupied rather 
than rent to a Protestant,- sometimes even refusing to rent to 
anyone, Protestant mieclorery or not. 


in cub small torn near Cbadaleje.ra where a small congregation 
of converts! was established, the people mobbed the heretics and fin¬ 
ally forced them to move sway. The local authorities paying no 
heed to protests and complaints, 

At another place, a noh gathered t© stone the con.grep.tion in 
e house one Sunday while service was in progress, hut the American 
clergymen who woe officiating walked to the door with a revolver in 
each hand and announced the fact that ho proposed to shoot the first 
ms who broke in upon the meeting with violence* The mob halted, 
considered the jkkt attitude of affairs for & merer*., end slowly 
dispersed and the misdenary returned to his sermon with the pistols 
on the table before him. 

Such little events go to epic© the life of a missionary down 
here and ft certainly requires persistence and considerable courage 
to do good work in the fsee of such, obstacles, 

Mrs, Howland, wife of the Congregational missionary hero, is a 
fine caasaple of what* ft true woman ©an be to her husband. She is a 
slight, delicate appearing woman, with 5 small children and the care 
of the household, yet she essifts in the editing of the small Spanish 
church paper published by her husband, doing all of the editorial 
work when her husband is away. In addition, she is studying Greek 
end Hebrew in order to be able to accompany her husband end .loin 


with him in his studies* United in their work and seeing the 
straightforward earnestness of her husband, one cannot but feel a 
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respect for such 


workers and their oaurte aiuvtover predisposition 


CHaa dalajara 
(Jalisco) 

May 21 

to 

May 31 


ho may have had against *&3eionaries la general, 2o a’ 




SuCil 


missions I oay *8 wjm«s f And good snood to the mark*' 1 


June In connection with Mr, Howland*s mission is a mission school, 

and quite a number of young ladies are being taught there. All 
manner of absurd reports are spread among the people about the 
missionaries, and Mrs, Howland told of a characteristic instance 
where a father brought his daughter to their house to see about 

i 

her entering the school and the girl appeared terror-stricken all 
the time as though fearful of some great calamity. 

Another instance was given of a son who had become a convert 
and who wished his mother to attend one of the meetings. She per¬ 
sistently refused, fearing to go, and one night when a service was 
being held the son searched for her and found her hidden under her 
bed. He thereupon tied her feet together and, taking her up in his 
arms, carried her into the meeting where he kept her till it closed. 
After this she came to the meetings voluntarily and finally became 
a convert. 

Despite their opposition to the Protestant missions, some of 
the priests have been seen to raise their hats as they passed the 
entrance of the mission, with the same respect that they show in¬ 
variably when passing the doors of the front of their own church. 

All men and boys of the Catholic faith who wish to appear good church¬ 
men raise their hats as they pass the main portals of the churches or 
chapels$ and also when the great bell of the cathedral sounds vespers 
every hat is raised and a hush seems to fall on the street as the 
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Mission* 

arias 


Religious 
ejercicios 
in Lent 


Scourges 

and 

Disciplines 


brazen notes sound solemnly over the twilight shadows. 

The oOiiaon people also raise their hats when the large bells ring 
at noon and 3 o*clock. 

Under the present government in Mexico, missionaries need have 
little fear except in very isolated places, as the authorities will 
be very prompt in affcarding protection and stopping disturbances} 


while, at the same time, they do not care to interfere unless obliged 
to do so, as they do not desire to give any deeper offence to the 
clericals than is necessary. 

During Lent each year, the Catholics of Guadalajara have what they 
term "exercises” (ejercicios). The men go to the old church of San 
Sebastian, and the women mainly to the church of the "Santuario". 

The custom of the devout is to go to one of these ohurohes,- pay a 
certain sum for the rent of a cell for a period of 8 days, and then 
to retire there for that time from all intercourse with the world. 

It is during this time that the "diseiplinas” or scourges are used 
upon the bare back. Formerly the scourges were made of a handle 

• , •’ • • ' ■ » , ' ■ ' , * 4 . -- ■ ' A V ’ ’■ . ' • f * t 

and several strands of barbed links. 

At present scourges of small, hard ropes of maguey fiber are used. 
And I was oredibly informed that by listening as the churches of the 
ejercicios are passed in lent, the swish of these scourges can be 


plainly heard through the open windows. Pieces of leather in the 
form of bands are covered with a chain of iron wire netting with a 
barb projecting inwardly from each link or corner of the mesh. These 
are worn on the arms, wrists, legs, or as waist belts, and drawn 
tight so that the slightest motion causes the barbs to irritate the 
flesh of the wearer. Others are worn around the feet inside the 
shoes and I have seen one in the shape of a cross to be worn on the 
breast. 
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June 


Peddlers 


Market 


1 was told of oases of women taking up these penitential ex¬ 
ercises so vigorously that the resulting mental and physical ex¬ 
haustion caused their death, and it frequently results in illness. 

Servants are required to attend some of these exercises in may 
cases, and it is at this time that every influence is brought to 

bear upon those who are thought to be in danger of forsaking their 

\ . 

church for the Protestant, 

The streets of Guadalajara are full of sidewalk peddlers of 
every conceivable thing,- matches, candies, cakes, fruits, ice¬ 
cream, strawberries, pulque, second-hand pistols, birds, and dozens 
of other things. 

Among the most curious of all is roasted pig skin. When a pig 
is killed, the hair is removed in the ordinary my and then it is 
skinned like other animals and the skin is washed and then baked or 
rather roasted until it is a large rough sheet of succulent crisp¬ 
ness. A string is tied about this and boy or man walks about the 
street shouting some unintelligible cry, and the common people buy 
of him. He outs off fragments according to the demand.of the customer 
until the Skin is used up. Every evening these peddlers are out with 
a new stock. 

The main market is a fine, well ventilated stone structure occu¬ 
pying an entire square, with the roof supported by arches raised in 
a large number of pillars. The stalls and aisles radiate from a 
small central railed circle where the flower dealers gather, and 
early in the morning the display of tropical fruits is gorgeous and 
bewildering. The market belongs to the oily and hucksters are 
charged by the front foot of their stalls. 

Almost everyone goes to market, and licensed boys with baskets 
are at hand to carry home the purchases for 3 cents. Like the 
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street porters who are found everywhere, these boys wear a large 


Guadalajara brass plate with their number. These numbers are issued, cm payment 

(Jalisco) 

of license tax, by the Jefe Politico. 

✓ » *--„**■ 

June Occasionally a lady, usually some foreigner, takes a boy without 

a badge and frequently the boy and basket of supplies vanish to- 

t 

9 

gather at some orowded place on the way home,- as I knew of one in¬ 
stance in particular and heard of others, 

» 1 

Three or four times weekly a military band plays on the Plasa de 
Ariaes,- the min plasa of the city, and electric lights, or brilliant 
moonlight on favorable nights, illumines a display of the youth of 

Dandies 

the town. The young men from 15 to 22 or 23 are given to derby hats 
and huge canes with a crook at end of handle. Instead of emulating 
the effort to swallow the heads of their canes, as is the case with 
some of our fops, they hook the cane over the right shoulder and, 
grasping the stick by the middle, draw down on it as if for support 
with the right hand. This is supposed to be a particularly graceful 
maneuver* . : . . 

Seeing the relative sise of youth and canes, one cannot blame 
them very often for wishing to shoulder them. Dudes in Guadalajara 
are called "polios”,- chickensf 

The utmost decorum is preserved and the gentlemen and ladies 
keep strictly separated,- ladles going around outside of inner 

Ladies 

cirole from right to left, and gentlemen from left to right. Out¬ 
side of this, on the outer walk, a mixed crowd of men and women of 
the lower classes walk about. On the streets during the day the 
ladies and common women alike wear rebozos over their heads, but in 
the evening the ladies are usually distinguished by wearing hats with 
the rebozo thrown over their shoulders. 

At about 8 to 9 p.m., the plaza is deserted by a large part of 
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the prctmenaders who go ham to a light supper and then return or are 
replaced by others. The foreign colonies are seen in all their glory 
on these exhibition nights, but in Guadalajara at least they are 
quiet and not noticeable except for an indefinable difference in 
general appearance. 


families 


but fear Americans in Guadalajara. 


Along the creek of San Juan de Dios flowing in a northerly course 
through Guadalajara is a broad drive shaded by trees where the 
people drive or ride on Sunday afternoons with great pomp. The riders 
with great gilt or silver trIssued hats, short jackets and trousers 
strung with silver buttons in double rows often connected by little 
chains down outside seams, huge spurs and saddle a mass of handsome 


ornamental silver embroidery and ornamental bridle, ride proudly up 
and deem with all the pride of a child newly decked out in spangled 
clothes. In order to attract still more notice their horses are 
kept prancing and mincing about and show to advantage the excellent 
horsemanship of the riders. 


The oomoa custom is to have a curved sword hung to left side of 
saddle-bow with scabbard passing back under lefts leg and very often 
the butts of a pair of ivory or pearl-handled revolvers show above 
their scabbards one on each side of the saddle skirt. 

It is a matter of personal security to carry these weapons in the 
country and a fashion of the dandles to wear them when riding in the 
city. Ladies do not ride but drive in carriages. 

The matter of courtship is carried on in the old style in Guadala¬ 
jara. The young man sees a young lady he desires to marry and writes 
her a letter avowing his regard. Then he proceeds to take his stand 
every evening in the street opposite her house either just in front 
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or usually on the farther side in shadow of a doorway. 

It is customary for ladies to sit in balconies a story above the 
street on pleasant evenings and the suitor remains silent 
shadow-like for 2 or 3 hours until the ladies retire and then he 

__.. ^ . r, ; 

leaves his post. This 1 b kept up by the month until at last when 

I 

the proper amount of endp*ajao© is sham same relative of the latter 
interviews the parents of tjie girl and the marriage is arranged. 

The young man must furnish %he bride's trousseau, bub her people make 
the wedding feast. 


If 4<ho suitor is nov considered suitable, it is made evident to 
him soon after he writes his letter and he usually abandons his pur¬ 
suit. Hescfc door to where I stopped in Guadalajara, a young man was 
seen nignt. after night xn the shadow of a doorway usually frcsa. about 
7»o0 or 8 p.a. to 10 or 10*30, locking up to a balcony 2 stories 
above the street where a girl was accustomed to sit with her mother. 

At times the girl gets a chance to talk with her lover through 

Lovers ^ 

Pairing the iron bars which cover all of the lower windows of the houses and 

at times when they are concealed by the shadows the sound of a stolen 
kiss may be heard if one is so unfeeling as to permit himself to hear 
lv, I was told of one case in which a young man of fine family was 
.riding down the street in which ins inamorata lived and saw a young 
man talking with this girl. He at once drew his pistol and fired, 
killing the rival on the spot. He then rode rapidly away while his 
brother, with drawn revolver, prevented pursuit. The murderer es¬ 
caped and after a long absence he returned quietly and tried to see 
the young lady, but she refused to have anything to do with him and 
he closed the tragedy by shooting himself. 

(The story of the daughter of the early governor «v>d ancient 
palace comes in here.) 
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The duenna is a necessity in society and tho rules of etiquette 
surrounding the intercourse between young people of the two sexes 
Is so restricted that it is impossible for young persons to know 
anything of each other before marriage. 

The fact that divorce is unknown by virtue of the prevailing 
religious belief prevents any very available knowledge being secured 

as to whether marriage is a failure or not under this lottery system 

\ 

of getting partners for life. The marriage announcements usually 
state that the bride is "sympaiieo". 

In the state of Colima, I was credibly informed that over half 
the common people were living together in an unmarried state owing 
to the priesthood charging about 116.00 for the marriage ceremony,- 
an almost impossible sum to most of them,- and at the same time 
preaching that it ms better to live together without marriage than 

to be married only by the civil service provided by law at no expense. 

> * 

As a consequence, the poor class is all paired at an early age 
without the formality of a service. Those unions are usually perma¬ 
nent (where there are children especially) but, as a natural conse¬ 
quence of such a state of affairs, a considerable amount of exchanging 
partners is going on. 

This condition of affairs goes on in Jalisco as well. The civil 
marriage is performed free of charge at the office of the Judges. 

Gae afternoon in Guadalajara, I wandered into the cathedral and 
saw a man kneeling before on® of the images with his left arm hold 
up thus and on inquiry found it was to fulfill a vow. Thus 

like a fakir of India. 

Afterwards, on a feast day in Itsatlan, I saw the church filled 
with kneeling people extending out on the steps in front, many of 
the men with one or both hands raised ( or ), giving 
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the scene an air of almost oriental fanaticism* The arms ore held up 
this way until a certain number of prayers are said. 

The first week of June I felt 3 distinct earthquake tremors, all 
of them at night and barely perceptible, but they were nut iced by 
others. 


On June 10th, I left Guadalajara *or a trip to the west, About 


30 miles west we crossed a ridge extending southerly, rising in 
hills on both sides of the stage road. These hills were overgrown 
with small pine® and oaks, tho latter being remarkable for their ex¬ 
tremely large rounded loaves, A few miles beyond this, we readied 


the 


small and miserable town of Tenchitlan where 



several 


days. 

In the vicinity of this town are many old Indian graves which 
can be found by the small, oval pile of stones heaped up over the 
spot. Three to 4 feet below the surface in such places are often 
found clay vessels, idols (often a number of varying size in a place), 
me late*, .stone celts, obsidian flakes, or articles — and human bones 
in a bad state of decay. Occasionally the places are without ai^r de¬ 


posit. 

These burial places ere usually along the base of the low volcanic 

mountain. On the side of this mountain, about a mile in a north- 

/ 

easterly direction from town, I was shown 3 curious mounds built of 
rough fragments of lava with a small amount of earth mixed in. 

These mounds were on a rough, lava-strewn hillside on a small bench. 
They were in a northerly and southerly lire with the largest about 35 ft, 
high at north, then one about 18 or 20 ft,, and one about 9 or 10 ft, 
high in succession. They were about a half larger across base than 
their altitude. The rocks had been cleaned away in a circle about 
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« 

circle etas bordered by a low rough stone wall with openings as marked 
in the following rough diagram. These rings were separated by a 

i • 

passageway cleared of stores, as ms a space fronting the circles on 
the S and SI. 


I was told in town that a couple of brothers spent much money in 

4 

having an excavation made is the largest cone, I saw that a hole 
had been dug fern summit down to base and the material thrown out 

< 

through & out or open breech which out the east side down half way. 

At the bottom of the excavation, which ms made for treasure, were 

( 

found several clay Images like those found in burial places and also 
an obsidian lance-head. I bought a few articles in town, includ¬ 
ing a bowl and few obsidian articles. 

In the circles surrounding these cones are planted tnagueys for 
tequila, and all the hillside is covered with suae, and the cones 
and surrounding walls arc grown over with bushes and snail trees. 

The people her© tell me that they find the deposits of idols, 
etc., usually under small heaps of stones at a depth of 3 or 4 ft. 
These three mounds or cones are probably simply larger forms of the 
same thing, covering the remains of notable persons. 

The town of Tenohitlan is remarkable for the evidences it con- 
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tains of the former state of affairs. The roofs are nearly all 
surrounded by low walls pierced with loopholes for musketry. 

Tenehitlan is a miserable place where everyone seems to be too 
lifeless to get up an interest in anything. On Sunday, however, the 
country people flocked in and all along on© side of th© plaza the 
street was filled with booths or awnings of cotton cloth or mats 
raised on sticks under which mats were spread on the ground and upon 
them were displayed a great variety of fruits, vegetables, and food. 

The men in their clean white cotton trousers and blouses, with 
scarlet blanket or varied serape thrown over one shoulder and broad- 
rimmed sombrero,- with an occasional ranohero or baquero with orna¬ 
mental buckskin elothingj the women in calico with a black or 
plainly colored rebozo over their heads, all made a sight worth 
seeing. Under a portal of the stores fronting the plasa next the 
booths was a striking display of the dull, brick-red pottery made 
and used throughout the country. The fruits, etc,, were arranged 
in little piles placed with fantastic regularity on the mats and 
usually valued at 1 cent, but often a quart ilia or medio* s worth 
are put in a pile. 

Others sold cigarettes, called "cigarros", and little boxes of 
wax matches. The people were very plain-featured, and are mainly 
of the mixed or Mestizo blood. 


On Monday I took the diligenoia for Iteatlan and passing down 
the valley through miles of tequila fields passed the town of 
Ahualulco and finally swung around the point of some low mountains 
and entered Itsatlan. As we entered Ahualulco, we passed a long train 
of mules loaded with mescal plants taking them to the tequila at ill,- 
the plants halved, and 4 halves on eaoh mule. 
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The diligencia landed us by a stable in a by-street and I was told 

' \ *4. 1C\ 

• . . l ■ '1 £ fr , 0 Vk 

that there was a meson at the plaza,- getting this IVora a bystander, 
as the driver of the stage said he did not know whether there was a 
meson or not, and his manner indicated that he considered that his 
having landed us in town was all he could be expected to do, I 
sallied out and soon found the Meson de San Jose fronting the plaza 
and kept by a young man who was a remarkable exception to the inn¬ 
keepers I have found in the country so far. He began at once to 
arrange my quarters and during the entire time of my stay exerted 
himself in every way to assist me in my work, 

I remained at this place until the 24th inst,, working about the 
vicinity, 

- V ' t 

This is the centre of a small mining district and two sets of 
works are running silver ores through by* the patio process. At one 
place a large enclosure has a set of 10 car a dozen arrastras at work 
with mules. Machinery of a clumsy style is used for motive power 
with the others. 

Just to the north of the town is the long shallow Laguna Mag¬ 
dalena, some 5 to 8 miles broad and 20 or more long, and but a few 
fathoms deep. It contains a couple of islands near its eastern 
shore and one of these was the refuge of the Indians when beaten 
by the early Spaniards, On this island they fought the invaders for 
a long time but were conquered and a church built in the midst of 
the village which was built on the top of the knoll-like summit of 
the islet. During the Mexican revolution this islet again served 
as a refuge for descendants of the Indians and some of the Spaniards, 

I was shown a number of eaves dug back into the faoe of a cliff 
of soft loose rook near the water * s edge where the people slept dur¬ 
ing the time of the revolution. 
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The hillside of the island facing the shore is covered with an 
enormous amount of obsidian chips and many cores are scattered about. 
In places the soil is half made up of these chips and blocks of this 
material are numerous on the island as well as on the adjacent shore. 

On the shore is now located the village of San Juanito where live 
the descendants of the Indians with a number of the mixed race. Many 
of the Indians are pure-blooded and still speak the tongue, 

although they have lost or greatly modified their ancient habits and 
are counted as good Catholics. I secured several photographs of 
typical faces. 

The village of Oconagua west of Itsatlan is also occupied by the 
descendants of this same tribe which was once a powerful one known 
as the « 

Their costume at present is the same as that of the Mexicans here. 
There are also many Indians in Itzatlan and this is one of the most 
devout places I have heard of. The church is provided with several 
bells and these are rung in the aggregate at least 2 hours each day 
beginning at daybreak and keeping it up all day with special periods 
at 6, 9, and 12 a.m., and S and 6 p.m. when all the bells are clanged 
together for 10 or 15 minutes at a stretch, enough to deafen one. On 
Sundays and feast days they ring almost continually. 

On Sunday morning the people came in by the hundred to early mass 
and filled the body of the church, the steps, and out into the muddy 
street, all kneeling with bared heads. Nearly all outside were men 
dressed in the usual white clothing and with a bright-colored serape 
or scarlet blanket over their shoulders, making a magnificent display 
of colors. 

During a part of this same service I saw ten or twelve who were 
kneeling on the broad, stone steps before the church door, hold both 
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arms up thus . In doing this their serape would slip 

down so their flowing white costume showed out picturesquely among 

• ' * , *■ > h- : ( . 

the brilliantly colored forms about and against 1310 open portal of 

the church which looked black as night with a few faintly glimmer- 

. * ' . ' ’ * ■ 

ing candles by the altar. Out over the hushed mass came the notes 

, ' * f f ' * ( •r i \ ' ' i 

of the organ at first lew, but gradually rising to full power and 
completing the spell of an Impressive scene. 

It chanced that the morning was a specially bright one after a 
torrent of rain and the freshness of the air urns specially exalting 

V ‘Jt 

to the spirits and put one in a mood to appreciate the strange ro¬ 
mantic scene. 

In this church are hung two old pictures, portraits of two of 
tho first priests who attempted to convert these Indians and were 
killed by them. The portraits have a broad background on which are 
represented various episodes of their work among the Indians with 
their death all in the crudest style, but recall the fascinating 
story of the early conquerors. 

Joining on this church as a long extension at one side are the 
old cloisters of the Franciscan monks, who owned the plaee before the 
drums of the revolutionists beat the funeral march of all such organ¬ 
izations in Mexico, 

The law also steps in to prohibit the passage of religious pro¬ 
cessions through the public streets, thus depriving the church of 
half its display, I attended service held to honor the raising of 
the corpus which was once carried through the streets and every 
knee bent, be it of believer or unbeliever. This day it was carried 
around inside the walls of tho cloister patio through a dense mass 
of kneeling women and a sprinkling of men. 

These Indians speak the o-to-mif-ti language. 
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On ny vie it to the Indian village of San Juanito by the lake, an 
old man showed me a couple of coins that had been jfcmed up by the 
lake. On© of copper and the other of silver. Both are without date 
and belong to the first coins struck by the Spanish conquerors in 

. . ' . * ► *' * 1 ' * i * • 

America by a royal decree of May 11, 1535, by the Queen, The coining 
being begun in about 1637, 

^hen the Spaniards first occupied Mexico they had no coined money 
and gold or silver was used being valued by the weight peso, and 
afterwards the use of this word became fixed to the unit of value 
known as the peso, or dollar. The coining of gold was forbidden by 
the decree. As these two pieces represent the first coins struck in 
America by Europeans of which we have knowledge, I give the following 
description of their inscriptions. 

The silver piece is of 2 reales and bears the following stamp* 

2 Real piece in silver. On one side bordered by words Hispaniorura 
et Indiarm with two crowned columns standing in the sea with 
Plus Ultra across them, (Plus Ultra a the King’s motto) and above 
this two round dots between columns showing value 2 reales. On the 

f « 4 ' . ’ . . • - 

obverse side* Encircled by letters, Carolus et Johannes Regs, with 

one on each side of shield in centre bearing lions and castles 
with a pomegranite in lower point. 

The copper piece is 4 marvedls and has on one side 2 circles be¬ 
tween which the inscription Hispaniorum et Indiarum and in centre a 
large I with crown above - castle on left and lion to right and 4 
below. On the Obverse side* Carolus et Johannes Reges -f" • In 
centre a large K with crown above castlo and lion left and right as 
before, and below a pomegranite and , The pieces are rude and 
apparently hand struck. 

Bade of Itsatlan are several old mines,- same idle and others be- 
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ing worked in a small way, I went back into several of them after 
bats. In one mine that had been deserted a long time there were 
quite a number of the flesh and blood eating bats that attack the 
cattle horses, etc,, an the neck and back* 

We crawled back over great masses of fallen rock from the roof 
and finally penetrated to the extremity of the galleries, hearing 
the wings of the bats all the time as they flew on ahead and se¬ 
creted themselves in inaccessible crevices, I only secured one here, 
then we went into another old mine being worked and after climbing 
down notched logs and inclined passages for several hundred foet to 
the lower levels we found quite a number of these vampires (# 2787 
and $ 2788) which were living in the extreme lower levels. 

As we drew near, the whirring of their wings could be heard very 
distinctly as they flew ahead and secreted themselves in the timber¬ 


ing, 

My guides were two of the miners who were well adapted to hunt 
bats in the intense gloom of these depths. One was an old grizzled 
fellow with an enormous goitre under his chin, and the other had a 


powerful, rounded back and shoulders, with head set forward by long 
bearing burdens of ore up through these tortuous ways. His face was 
of repulsive paleness and his dead, fishy eyes looked out from a 


countenance like that of a corps©* 

He burrowed among the timbers and secured a number of the -vamp¬ 
ires in his hands, each time the vicious brutes bit a piece of skin 
off so that his hands were streaming with blood. The female bats 
had each a single young one clinging to her attached to the teat on 
one aide with their bodies stretched across the body of the mother 
and holding on firmly to the fur on the other side under her winr 


by means of their hind claws* ilhen pulled off they searched for 
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something to cling to and grasped a finger or other object and 
clung to it instinctively. Even when quite small they squeaked and 
bit viciously when handled, (h skinning one of the females. I found 

V * ^ f ■ ‘ • , ■ i , , 

the teat to which the young one was fastened had a well-developed 
set of milk glands. 

Several females flew heavily away earring their young. 3 of 
which were afterward found secreted in the rocks a few yards away 


where they had been carried by the parent. These however were nearly 

• , l * * . 0 r 

large enough to fly. 

These vampires are very abundant near Ameca and I was told that 
they kill great numbers of cattle by biting and making wounds which 
are then soon filled with maggots and the animal soon dies. One 
district near there is so infested by them that the cattle are 

driven out at beginning of rainy season to prevent their all being 

* 

killed in this way. Prom these mines I secured two other bats, one 

» -r > > 

being a smaller species of the extensive tongue kind. 

.4 ' ? 4 • > ' 

The morning of the 23rd. finding that I could not take all ay 
outfit in the diligencla. I hired a man with 2 saddle animals and 
pack mule and started for Guadalajara. A late start brought us to 
Ahualuleo at 1 p,m. and to Ten chit lan at 6 p.m. with a lame pack 
mule. Samos days ago 2 violent hail showers visited Ahualuleo and 
a messenger was sent posthaste for a priest and the image of the 
Virgin in the church at It z at lan. She was taken in a carriage with 
the priest to Ahualuleo followed by a long procession of men and 


women on foot while the bell in the church at Itzatlan tolled slowly 
like a knell to express the sorrow over her departure. She was kept 
in Ahualuleo while 9 masses were said to secure against further hail. 
Today, less than a week later, while on the road east of Ahualuleo. 
a terrific storm of rain and hail fell from a cloud at the foot of 
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the mountains and swept out over the plain like a dim, gray wall 
enveloping Ahualulco as though no Virgin had been there so recently. 
We were just at the outer edge of it but the blast of icy air driven 
from its centre chilled us and gave me a severe cold as a change of 
over 20° in temperature occurred in less than 5 minutes. 

After this storm passed I was riding along the plain when I saw 
a Caracara eagle chasing a half-grown hare with great spirit. The 
hare avoided the casts of the eagle by doubling and little bursts 
of speed, but the eagle was keeping in dogged pursuit and would have 
worn out the hare very soon but the latter took refuge in a hole dug 
in a small bank under a small bush. This hole ran baok about 15 in, 
and then turned abruptly to the right and was enlarged and 18 inehes 
deep and must have been the form where this hare was born, as the 
entrance was too obscure for it to have seen it otherwise, I rode 
over and captured the hare for a specimen. 

In the morning I got my men off fear Guadalajara at 6 a,m. and 
then I went a mile above town on the lava strewn hillside to the 
M Guachimonton” or ancient mounds there are there. This vicinity is 
noted for having yielded quite a number of clay images and other 
articles of elay, obsidian, and stone. So far as I could learn, 
these things were usually found under small conical piles of stones 
found on the hillsides or at edge of the level valley. 

They are usually accompanied by badly decayed fragments of human 
bones and are at a depth of S to 4 feet below the surface. 

The "Guachimonton" consists of 5 mounds of stones and earth situ¬ 
ated on a bench-like part of the rocky hillslope above the town of 
Tenchitlan. They are overgrown with small trees and bushes except 
where the circular area about base of each is cleared and planted 
to mescal. I made a rough but approximately accurate series of 
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measurements of these mounds and surrounding work and plot them as 
shown on next pages* I may add that a large excavation was made 
into the top side of largest mound two years ago fear treasure. 

Hear the bottom a number of clay images, like those found in burial 
places described, and some obsidian implements were found and the 
work abandoned. The mound seems to be about half earth and half 
rough, loose lava rock of the locality intermixed. Externally the 
mounds show only the loose lava rocks. The mounds are nearly cir¬ 
cular (as are the surrounding rings and walls) and are rounded cones. 

To the If and HE rises the rough, rocky hillslope covered with 
bushes. To E is a smooth area cleared of stones and a smaller 

area of same on W, To W and S the hillslopes rapidly from the monu- 

\ 

ments to the valley. I give the measurements on the sketch and make 
no effort to draw to scale. The walls about ring are ruinous and 
overgrown with vegetation hard to distinguish and never more than 
roughly formed of the rough loose boulders of lava. Ho sign of 
sculptured stone of any kind is visible, 

r r 

The wall of ring in second circle is thickened to form 6 chambers 
on SE side, as shown. 

Legend: 1, 2, 3, and 4 are rather flat-topped piles of stone of 
shape indicated. 1 is about 10 ft, across and 4 ft. high} 3 and 4 
are 6 ft. across and same height} 2 is 12 ft. across and 7 ft, high} 

5 is apparently a new mound started and abandoned at height of 4 ft. 
The passageways between outer walls of circles are 40 ft. across 
( s f8) and between #1 and walls (* #7) 20 ft. wide. The circles are 
about 4 to 5 ft. below tops of surrounding ruined walls. The exits 


marked 


across circles are cleared passageways through walls on 


level with floor of circle and about 10 ft. wide. 


The starting point for measuring these is at passageway next to 
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As a rule the walls appear 4 to 6 ft. thick, hut on SE of middle 
circle as indicated are 6 chambers in the wall which is thickened 
there to some 12 ft. Belosr is plan given of the arrange- 

1 * i v • . * k ' ■ * • 

ment of stones on upper surface of first chamber, marked "a" in plot. 

r • Jr • 



She figures show no. of feet between the indicated points. She 
parallel lines and circle were formed apparently by a single line of 
stones. 

A similar arrangement was seen on some of others but they were 
more overgrown and less easily accessible for measurement. At least 
5 of the 5 chambers had these lines and ciroles in this pattern and 
probably all. From this point is a fine view for miles up and down 

S » 1 , ’ 1* M |* * * j * ' * _ i • . * \§t ‘ * , * * * M 

the valley. The passageways between 2 largest ciroles and small 
piles are beautifully smoothed especially the main one between two 

circles 40 ft. wide which is perfectly straight with evenly levelled 

; ' ♦ * > 

bottom and well marked sides. 
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Tenehitlan 

to 

Guadalajara 

June 


Guadalajara 

(Jallsoo) 


June 24 
to 

June 30 


As so an as I oonoluded ray measurements I mounted and started for 
Guadalajara* At noon X overtook ray men and* passing them* took dinner 
at a wayside posada and then an to town* making 49 miles from Tenohit- 
lan In hour® without turning a hair of ry horse. Three hours 
later ny men came In. For the last 12 miles of road I found a soldier 
patrol every mile or so and passed several of the little grass huts 
they have built on prominent hillocks by the road where they can be 
sheltered from rain or the midday sun and still keep an eye on the 
road* 

The necessity for this is evident from the occurrence at Itsatlan 
just before I got there. Word was taken to town by a boy that a 
notorious robber was near a certain place so about 40 of the men 
armed themselves and sallied out* His horse was seen by a solitary 
house and before he knew it he was surrounded. He dashed out with a 
revolver in each hand and broke through the posse and fought the en- 

. - ■, '• 1 . , - * ' v 

tire lot while retreating for about a league when a chance shot 
killed him. For some 15 years this fellow has raided the country 
froxa Ameca and adjacent parts living in the mountains* On one occasion 
he came into Ameoa alone one night during a ball and suddenly entering 
the ballroom caught a young girl by the hair and dragged her swiftly 
out of doors and throwing her across his horse«s nook leaped into the 
saddle as a crowd of young men earns rushing out to the rescue, 

’► ' *' * _ ' « i . -I - 

Turning, he emptied a revolver into the crowd killing S of them 
and esoaping into the hills with the girl. Afterwards he was attacked 
by a party of soldiers and killed five of them and escaped. 


G&e afternoon I wandered into the cathedral and a small fee to an 

attendant took me into the Sacristy where I had a view of the beautiful 

Murillo representing the Assumption of the Virgin. During the French 

invasion this picture was taken from its frame and rolled up and oon- 
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Guadalajara 

(Jalisco) 

June 24 
to 

June SO 


First 
Governors * 
Palace 
and 

Rcsn&nbic 

History 


cealod. After failing to find it the French offered #30,000 for 
it, but without success. 

Among the interesting buildings of the city is the ruin of the 
ancient palace of the governors. Shis site is now occupied by the 
Meson de Medrano”* 

One of the first governors, Don Francisco Parja, had a beautiful 
daughter who loved a young man whose hopes th© father refused to 
sanction and swore he would prevent the union. The young couple 
agreed upon an elopement. One dark night he concealed horses near 

4 

• - . , , ' ■’ •* 

at hand and ascended to the bed-ohamber of the girl by means of a 
ladder which she had fastened to the balcony. Before they had a 
chance to descend, however, the girl's brother having heard some 
noise burst into the room, sword in hand, A duel on the spot follow¬ 


ed between the two young men, and the brother fell. At this, the 
sister was filled with horror and refused to follow the lover, say¬ 
ing that her brother's blood lay between them forever. The unfort¬ 
unate lover then fled by himself. The girl, wild with the terrible 
occurrences, untied a rope freaa the ladder and hung herself from 

i 

the balcony* 


The father was ill in bed, and when he was told of the death of 
his two children, he uttered a cry and fell back lifeless. The 
following afternoon the remains of the father and children were 
burled in the same grave. 

Thenceforth the Palaoio de Medrano was looked upon with horror 
and it was whispered about that the ghosts of the father and children 
had been seen there and the place was abandoned for a new building 

. t * C* • *■ . 

on the present site. 
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Goad*Isjara 
(Jalisco) 

June 24 
to 

June SO 


Souls taken 
from purga¬ 
tory by 
lottery 


Virgin 

of 

Zapopan 


Among the odd signs one encounters here such as bear historical 
names are noticeable and one tells us that the sons of Ponce de 
Leon are professors of dentistry, and Cortes, Alvarado, and llune z 
are following more peaceful occupations than their epoch-making 


namesakes. 


In the State of Jalisco in 1890-91 the State sohools had 58,130 
children of both sexes in 466 schools. Even in out of the way 

- » t 

Indian villages I was often surprised to see a large sign "Eseuela 
Oficial para nines”, showing that the government is actively at 

work trying to raise the standing of the poor, 

« 

The priests among other things have a lottery of souls that they 

l 

practice as follows* A Gregorian mss is supposed to take a soul 
out of purgatory but is expensive, ranging from 60 to 100 dollars. 


so is beyond reach of poor people. In order to get around this, a 
notice is stuck on church doors now and then announcing that on© of 

these masses is to be said and that a certain number of tickets will 

; ' 

be sold for it at $1,00 each, These tickets are sold and before the 


mass begins a drawing is made by the priest and whoever holds tiro 
lucky number has mss said for the soul of his relative. 

The Virgin of Zapopan (a small village near Guadalajara) is a 
favorite local patroness, I saw posted on the church doors in 
Guadalajara handbills announcing that "Our Lady of Zapopan" would 
visit the churches of Guadalajara in the following order, and then 
followed a programme of dates giving the various churches from 2 to 
6 or 8 days each according to their importance. In the churohes 
services are held in her honor and she remains in Guadalajara till 
the end of the rainy season. The small image is then hauled back to 
Zapopan in a carriage and a church service and general celebration 
of the event follows. 
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**♦ 

Guadalajara 

(jali.seo) 

June 24 
to 

June 30 


Religious 

Exercises 


Habits of 
Ilasua narioa 
when young 


In 1886 a sumptuary law was published at Guadalajara ordering 

■ 

that "no male should appear in the streets without pants”. Thereby 

« V * j v ' r - 

prohibiting -Idle wearing in town of the loose, wide, cotton (white) 
trousers or calzones as they are called in distinction to the pant- 

* * * ’ ^ k . I | ■ M , "j ' J * *. 

*■ ^ w * 

alones. The common people therefore put on some kind of a garment 
over the calzones when they get to the garita or city gate. This 
law was passed because the oalzones were supposed to be immodest. 

' - ' • ’ 1 •[,-* ‘ r i I * ; ’ . 

' 

They are in general use in the country and smaller towns by the poor 
people. 

Religious exercises are practiced at all seasons of the year and 

the person who takes them goes into seclusion on Saturday night and 

’ 

remains until a week from the next Monday morning, Easter week is 
the time when they are more largely and generally practiced than at 
any other time. At this time a state of excitement is worked up 
that sometimes results in insanity and one instance was told me of 
a young lady * s death resulting from it. 

While sitting in my hotel today, I saw a man leading a young 

Hasua by with a string, I bought it and was amused by its odd per- 

• ' ' - - - ♦ • • . 

formances. It was very gentle, not offering to bite but trying to 
pull away when on the floor, and when picked up - by grasping it 

..... , i ' • ’ ' 

about the back by one hand - it would at once clap its paws over its 

eyes and hold them there until put down, almost exactly like a fright- 

* 

***** 

ened child and when hurt accidentally it uttered a shrill screech 
but made no other sound. 

The Mexicans are very fond of cage and singing birds and parrots. 

‘ t 

The mocking bird is a favorite and also the Zinzont1e,- Myadestes 
unicolor? This latter Is a small slate-colored bird about the size 
of a bluebird and well earns its title of the "Mexican nightingale". 
Its song is short but high, clear, and mellow with such a liquid. 
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ChatT*i tjara 
(J&Ii&ao) 

Juno 24 
to 

Juno 30 


Mexican 

Nightingale 


Guadalajara 

to 

Celaya 


piercing tenderness in it that only the pen of a Keats could do it 
justice. It carries in it the very soul of a woodland spirit and 
conjures up a nameless sweet melancholy such as falls to the portion 

of a nature-lover when far away in some cloister-like shade of heavy 

- » • ( , ’ • - , 

» i j - . , • . , 

woodland where he forgets that ho is of humanity and its petty ills 

. • v • » 

a part, hut imsrely sinks into forgetfulness of all except that he 
too is a part of this nature-soul wherein dwells beauty and rest 
past mortal reach* The note rises and falls In its melody telling 
ox wild, wild things in remote forest depths and vine—hung canon 
walls where all alone for time unimaginable have gone on the beaut¬ 
eous changes of the flowering seasons under a sky that is never harsh 
in its severest moods. 

(The Tziirfcaontle is the mocking-bird and this name is said to 
mean bira ox* a hundred songs. The cctaaon same for humming-bird is 
chupa rosa * rose sucker.) 


Cn the 1st of July, I left Guadalajara and travelled by rail to 
Celaya in Guanajuato. The road follows up the valley of the Rio 
Grand® de Santiago all of this way and runs over a magnificently 
xertile region of rich black soil* The rains have made the country 
a mass of vivid green except where the farmers are working in the 
crops with their race tools. About Xrapuato are great strawberry 
fields where fine berries are raised, and here at Celaya also. In 
tne market here are now sold small apples, peaches, p cane granites, 
pears, quinces, melons, mangos, and a variety of other fruits. They 
are mainly small and of very poor quality since the fruits of the 
temperate zone require more care than they get here to give go od re¬ 
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The market here in Celaya is held in the open street about the 


Celaya 

(Guanajuato) 

July 


principal church. Holes are made in wooden blocks which are set in 



brella is raised and covered with white cotton cloth and under this 

•' ■ \ ' /. * . 

>• •* 

, „ ■ • ... ■ 

shade the vendors of every imaginable thing squat, Men, women, and 


Sunday children and a ceaseless swarm of purchasers swarm back and forth 

Market 


in buying and chafferlag in a slow deliberate low-voiced manner over 

Celaya 


3 or G cents worth of this or that. Women go about with little 
baskets buying 3 cents worth of meat, several kinds of vegetables 

i 

in minute quantity for the same sum. Two or 3 cents of bread, and 
a few cents of bananas or other fruit and her day* s marketing is 


done, Some women are doing a good business roasting green corn 
over a clay brasier with a charcoal fire and selling it for & cent 
an oarj others are selling it boiled. 

Several of the umbrellas shelter dealers in old iron, bottles, 

and other junk and it is a motley collection of the most absurd odds 

and ends. One man ms going about trying to sell 3 large hand-made 

iron Epikes, And hundreds of men and women in picturesque but filthy 
rags were wandering about or sitting crouched up in comers. This 
was Sunday, July 3, and a specially busy market day. 

This plaoe (Celaya) is located in the oentral plain or table¬ 
land of Mexico and has suffered like the rest of that region from 
£ to 3 years of drought so that largo quantities of corn is being 
imported from the tJ.S. and sold at cost to the poor. 


Qa the night of July 4th, Mr. Pringle came in on train and on 


consultation with him I decided to give, up the trip to Chihuahua 


the present season and to continue work in central Mexico till fall. 
Got my assistant over from. Xrapu&ho and took him down to Aoaia- 

baro where X left him until my return from Mexico City where I went 
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Celaya 

(Guanajuato) 

July 


En Route 
to 

Mexico City 


with Mr, Pringle, 

Acembaro is also on the central table-land on the banks of the 
Lerma, The Mex, Hat, R.R, follows in a general way up the course of 
this, the largest of Mexican rivers, and crosses its source. Lake 
Lerrn, just east of Toluca, 

For hours before we reach the valley of Toluca wherein lies this 
lake we rise through a series of open, rolling hills beautifully 
green, dotted with hacienda buildings and broken by numerous square 
areas of corn newly started or just planted. To the west and ahead 


of us rise by gradual elevations the mountains forming the western 
border of the central table-land. 


Alter entering the valley of Toluca, the volcano of this name 
is seen rising to the SW with a dark green belt of pine timber 


clothing 


up to the 


rugged barren lava covered summit rising above timber line. As w# 

* 

swept through the valley a heavy leaden storm cloud enveloped the 
peak and through occasional rifts glimpses of snow could be seen in 
the angles of the cliffs and chasms of the high summit. After 
crossing the Lake of Lerma, we wound and twisted our way up the high 
mountain sides and, crossing a divide at an elevation of over 10,000 
feet near Salazar station, descended through a series of sharp curves 
and grades down into the beautiful valley of Mexico, 


Far in the distance could be seen the sheen of the world-famed 
lakes about whoso shores were enacted the stirring drama of Cortes 
and Meetesuma, The sun was shining brightly as we steamed out into 


the brilliantly green valley beyond which arose the massive wall 
of mountains among whose cloud-hidden summits arise Popocatepetl 


and her companion, the ‘‘White Lady", 

From both sides while crossing this mountain rim between the 
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valleys of Toluca and Mexico a series of very beautiful and inspiring 


Bn Route 
to 

Mexico City 

views are obtained such as are rarely afforded from a oar window. 

The great elevation, however, renders the air so cool that a 

July 

light overcoat is very useful in the open observation car that is 

run across these mountains. 

Descending the eastern or Valley of Mexico slope, the hillsides 

are covered with pulque or maguey plantations which are arranged in 

patches with long rows of the plants following the curves of the 

hill contours in parallel rows and giving a very odd appearance to 

the slopes. 

Several little towns are passed lying below the track so that 

the view is made up of a small sea of brick-colored tiles cut by 

irregular streets along which wander broad-hatted, serape-wrapped 

men end women with rebozos drawn tightly about them. 

Viewed thus from above, the objects are dwarfed until the scene 

seems almost like a dream filled in with toy people and houses to 

which the little fields of stiff magueys all about add to the un¬ 
reality, Early in the afternoon we ran into the oily through an 

evil smelling street that gives a poor opinion of the sanitary 

regulations in force. 

Mexico City 
(Mexico) 

Cn the morning of the 6th, I called upon the American Minister, 

Hon. Thos, Ryan, and explained my desire to obtain letters from 

July 

Senor Romero, Minister of the Treasury, to the governors of Michoa- 

can and San Luis Fotosi, Armed with a card of introduction from 

Mr. %an, I called upon Mr, Romero and was courteously received 

and my request granted at once. 

Mr. Romero is a slight, thin, gray-haired man apparently suffer 

ing from overwork and poor health. His ante-room was crowded with 
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Mexico City 
(Mexico) 

July 


people waiting for an interview and a swarm of clerks and officials 
were going in and out with books and documents for the Minister*s 


signature and attention, 

> , f *» . * , - ' * ’ > ‘ , . , I i I- I 

This department of the government is in a state of confusion 
and Mr, Romero has been recalled from his long term as Minister at 
Washington to straighten out matters and evidently has a heavy task 
before him. 

In all matters that I have become familiar with in business, 
both public and private, in Mexico the lack of an effective system 
is very apparent. 


One of the most striking and familiar illustrations is in the 

v • , r i 

e 

arrangements of letter lists at the post office, A list alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged and numbered is hung up containing the arrivals by 
each mail from each direction and the letters are kept in apartments 
by days in place of by letters, so that unless you search through a 
long series of lists very oarefuliy and give the exact number of 
your letter to a clerk you cannot hope to get a letter. 

As frequently occurs, a letter or package will be overlooked and 
not entered on the list,- in which case it is sheer accident if the 
owner ever hears of it again. At Guadalajara I had a half dozen 
packages lying in the office for over a month that were not entered 
on the list, and the olerks all said there were no such packages for 
mej yet when I had ordered another set of articles, thinking the 
first were iGst, the latter were produced with the last arrivals 
but bearing post mark showing that they had been lying in the office 
for about 5 weeks while I had been almost a daily caller for mail 
and had become quite well-known to the clerks. There is an excess¬ 
ive amount of stupidity among the clerks that is hard to understand 
by anyone familiar with the alertness required of postal clerks in 
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Mexico City 
(Mexico) 

July 


National 

Museum 


the TJ.S. and I think this accounts to a great extent to the deep- 
rooted distrust of the P. 0. I find among people in Mexico* When a 
bright, intelligent postal official is encountered, even in the 
large cities, it is always a startling surprise. 

After attending to n$r business with Senor Romero, I paid a visit 
to the National Museum which ms undergoing repairs in the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Hall. Above, in company with the botanist Mr. Pringle, I found 
the Zoological and Botanical parts of the Museum in charge of a pro¬ 
fessor of botany with a zoological assistant, Senor Professor Alfonso 
L. Herrera, Hi jo. The collection contains a poor series of mounted 

birds and mammals of the country with alcoholics of fishes and reptiles. 
The collection is very badly labelled with almost a total lack of data 
as to locality, date, and collector, which are generally considered in* 
dispensible. 

In the birds and mammals, not a tithe of the common species are 
represented and the Museum is wholly without any study specimens ex¬ 
cept those mounted and on exhibition. 

The library is also extremely scanty so that the naturalists in 
charge labor under the greatest difficulty in identifying their 
material. Some additions are being made to the Arohaeologioal series 
and the botanical department is taking a series of plants from 
Mr. Pringle, but the zoological department appears to be at a stand¬ 
still. The gentlemen in charge are very cordial and polite in their 
reception of visiting naturalists, but their work is sadly hampered 
by their isolation from centres of scientific work and their lack of 
appreciation of the value of field work in developing the rich field 
they occupy* As a result the publications of a scientific character 
in Mexico are very largely given to a reproduction of the results 
published by foreign naturalists, of work in Mexico. 
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I am also assured that this is also a failing in other branches of 


Mexico City sciences outside those with which I am more or less familiar. This 
(Mexico) 

comes to a great extent, in the natural sciences at least, from the 

July 

national distaste of the higher or educated classes for rough work 
of ary kind such as is a necessity in doing field-work. There is a 

t 

general tendency toward a fossilization or red-tape ism that assumes 
a satisfaction with the work as already accomplished. As a consequence, 
Mexico is a field which yields abundant harvest to the foreign natural¬ 
ist while the resident naturalists accept their results and reiterate 
them in their publications with but few additions of value. However, 
the people are awakening to a feeling of their lack in many ways, and 
under the present enlightened government much may be hoped for in the 
advance of the country toward the position in the world*s progress 
occupied by other civilized nations. 

From the tower of the cathedral fronting the main plaza, we looked 
out in all directions over the green expanse of the valley with its 
marshy lakes, and enjoyed one of the most beautiful views of the world. 
The cathedral is built upon the site of the Tample of Sun where 
the Azteos made their sacrifices to their blood-demanding gods. Today 
the plaza below where once congregated the people to view the sacrifi¬ 
cial processions of flower-decked victims, is the central point of the 
great network of horse-oar lines that extend out from this point in 
every direction, and is a busy scene of activity from morning until 
night. 

The familiar appearance of oars bearing the name of John Stephenson 
or The Brill Co, serve to modernize the plaza and detract from its 
picturesqueness, although they are very convenient adjuncts to travel 
about the city,- as the lines run out in various directions for some 
«* miles to suburban towns. 
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In Guadalajara and Colima and Morelia, the main stores of the town 

Mexico City 
(Mexico) 

are gathered in the portals about the central plaza, but in Mexico 

July 

they have left the portals to a cheaper grade, and the finest establ¬ 
ishments and main offices of large business houses and banks are 

along San Francisco Street, extending west from the plaza. 

Passing a railed enclosure at the edge of the plaza near the 

cathedral, I saw a beautiful showing of flowers, roses, tube-roses, 

hyacinths, gladioli, etc., etc., made up into great bouquets very 

temptingly arrayed. Mr. Pringle suggested that I price some of them, 

so X asked one of the Indian flower-sellers how much he wanted for a 

large bouquet he had before him. "Three Beales, Senor" he replied. 

I turned away, but before X got out of earshot he had reduced the 

price to 2 and then to one real, and then asked what I would give. 

While a host of other bouquets were held up before me in bewildering 

array - as to a prim donna's first night - and at ridiculously low 

prices. 

In the City of Mexico the number of fine-looking though small¬ 
sized policemen seen is quite striking, and it is evidently a system¬ 
atic choosing of such men to make a favorable showing for the police 

force of the capital. Soldiers are on regular guard duty at the en¬ 
trances of the government buildings and uniforms are to be seen at 

t 

frequent intervals on the streets. 

The police and gendarme system of this country is very effective 

in restoring and preserving publio tranquility. The escape law 

r 

applied to prisoners of an obnoxious class which is in active force 

not only serves as a rapid process of weeding out old malefactors 

but has a salutary influence on would-be criminals. 


t 

On Sunday morning, July , I left Mexico City with Mr. Pringle 
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En Route 
frosn 

Mexico City 
(Mexioo) 

July 


Morelia 

(Michoaoan) 


and we stopped over for half a day between trains at the sumsit station 
Salazar on ridge west of the City of Mexioo, This point is about 
10,000 feet altitude and is in the region of pines and firs between 
the Toluca Valley and Valley of Mexico* It is a cold place, given to 
hail and cold rains in summer and occasionally a few inches of snow 


in winter, Arvieola are abundant. In the afternoon, Mr, Pringle har¬ 
ing secured a number of plants, we boarded another north-bound train 
and arrived at Aoaxnbaro at middle of night. Thence early in the morn¬ 
ing we took a train for lake and town of Patzeuaro, stopping over at 
Morelia, the capital of Michoaoan, to see the governor and secure letters 
from him to the Jefe Politicos of the districts we wish to visit. 

We found the governor, Senor Don Aristeo Mercado, a very affable 
gentleman who furnished us the letters we desired and then desired 

1 

t .. ■ ♦ * 

information concerning the scale-insect or Aphis which is destroying 
the coffee trees in the central part of this state, I left instruct¬ 
ions for writing the Secretary of Agriculture of the U»S. in reference 
to the matter. 

Having sane time at our disposal, we visited the public garden at 
the east side of town and were charmed and surprised at the novelty 
of the plaoe. 

Crossing the low ground to reaoh the knoll on which stands the 
city is a large aqueduct supported on massive stone arches, the work 
of many years ago in the good old days of peon labor. The same effect 
at a tithe of the cost could be had now by means of iron pipe laid 
underground, but by this would be lost a picturesque and striking 
monument, 

The main garden is a beautiful piece of wild woodland in almost a 
state of nature, level and overgrown with various trees and some 
smaller growths traversed by footpaths which are neglected enough so 
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Morelia 

(Mlchoaoan) 

July 


that on© almost forgets he Is on the border of a city within a few 
minutes walk of its centre. Passing back under the aqueduct, we 
come to a sms.ll square with a fountain and full of flowers and small 
trees and bushes of many fine indiginous varieties. This is called 
the Aztec Garden from a number of grotesque images end statuettes 
out from stone that are made in rude imitation of the ancient Aztec 
work, 

A considerable variety of native plants are scattered tastefully 
throughout this garden and with artistic pieturesqueness refreshing 
to see. We were told that this had been done under the direction 
of the governor of the State, who had recently died. 

Afterwards we visited "The School of Arts”, a State school where 
boys are taught blacksmithing, carpentry, wood-carving, and iron- 
working* Schools of this character are supported by the state govern¬ 
ments at capitals of states throughout the country and are one of the 
many ways in which an effort is being made by the liberal government 
to raise the standard of education and usefulness of its citizens, 

'Ahen seeing such efforts, one cannot but heartily say "Long life to 

l 

the administration that has me.de suoh things possible in a country 
so rent and torn by warring factions but a few years ago!" 

■ r f 

There is a museum started in the government palace at Morelia, 

but after spending 2 or S hours in trying to find the man who had 

« 

the koy, we gave up the task. 

Tram, Aoambaro to Morelia tho l.R, is very crooked as it rises a 

stiff grade and passes through a series of rolling cactus-strewn 

♦ 

hills between Aoambaro and Lake Qultzeo, The latter is a brackish 
lake between 20 and 30 miles long and the sink of a river flowing in 
from Mount San Andres beyond Morelia, On the flat shore of the lake 

I 

la a deposit of saline earth which is scraped into little heaps 
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by the Indians and Mexicans of the vicinity and then leached by a 

Morelia 

(Michoacfm) 

rude process to obtain the salt it contains* 

July 

On a part of this flat stands a large* roofless, stone building 

surrounded by the foundations of other stone structures. I was in¬ 
formed that this building had been erected by a Frenchman same years 

ago who proposed establishing a plant here for the proper manufactur¬ 
ing of salt in an improved manner. The people worked for him until 

the works were well on toward completion and then, for fear that their 

crude method of salt making would be superseded, they assassinated 

the newcomer and the abandoned works are his monument. 

Hear the shore of this lake, a mile or so beyond the station of 

Querendaro in a marshy flat, is a series of a dozen or more hot 

springs from which flow streams of almost boiling water impregnated 

slightly with lime and sulphur. The water is so hot that it in- 

stantly kills insects that drop in it, and I found a dead field rat 

lying in the edge of one stream where it had evidently stumbled and 

been killed at once* 

Mr. Pringle took advantage of some of these hot springs to dip 

in them certain fleshy-leaved plants to scald them and so hasten 

their drying. 

Soane of these hot springs are utilized by the women for washing 

clothes,- the hot water being led into a pool made to one side of 

the outlet where the water cools enough to be used. At one such 

place where a number of smooth washing stones were ranged about the 

border, scores of rude little wooden crosses made by tying together 

two small pieces of twigs or sticks with fiber of the maguey. 

These were hung in the branches of an overhanging mesquite tree or 

stuck into the earth about the water and on the bank formed by 

throwing up the earth. 
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Extending back train this lake a re some small flats covered with 


Morelia 

(Miehcacan) 

July 


Querendaro 

(Michoaean) 

s' 

August 


mesquites, acacias, pepper-trees, and a dozen or more other small 
trees beside a large number of large tree-like Opuntias with flat 
leaves. Pelicans, cormorants, grebes, wood ibis, herons, and 
bitterns were conspicuous birds on this lake and X secured several 
species of fishes from it at Querendaro, 

On my return from Patzeuaro the first of August, I stopped here 
at Querendaro for a few days and was hospitably taken care of by 
the agent of the R.R. at this place, setting up my cot in the depot 
baggage room. 

Stopping her© at this time was a young Mexican gentleman who 
came here from the City of Mexico to see if he could not be bone- 
fitted by the air for his weak lungs, Ee had a quick intelligence 
and had with him several scientific works which he was studying and 
had quite a good knowledge of the genera of plants. Be was very 
liberal In his sentiments politically, but was very bitter against 
the present government, speaking of General Dias as "that tiger", 
iia expressed great admiration for the Americans because they were 
educated and intelligent enough to govern themselves in a democratic 
way, and considered it due to th© character of the people who first 
colonized the country, To the Spaniards he laid most of th© fall¬ 
ings of the Mexican people and their ignorance, and said that all 
their misery and bad government; came from the ignorance of the 
masses, 

"While quite right in many of his deductions, ho showed the 
unreasoning impulsiveness of his race in his rabid denial of all 

t . 1 * 

good in the present government and claimed that a state of revolu¬ 
tion was better than the present dictatorship under the guise of a 
republic, - 94 - 
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Tc & foreigner, however, the relative security to life and 
property throughout Mexico is a very pleasant thing as compared with 

j. . ,* • . . _ ■ * 

the condition of affairs a f m years ago, 

Juarez is regarded by this same man and cthere of his name feel¬ 
ing at Mexico*s greatest man* ■ • 1 

Among other things 1 could not but notice the characteristic 
failing of his countrymen in his studying at the same time 5 or 4 
branches of science and speaking of some of the leading scientific 

‘ i • |% * / 

men of Mexico as being very intelligent,- knowing all branches as 

5- _ '■ W . 

he put it. this is the greatest failing of the men of ability in a 

scientific way* they get a little of various branches of science and 

‘ 

• ' * , , t * * ' i 5 • v 

become proficient in non©. 

The work of the scientific exploration of Mexico is being don© 

\ 

now, as heretofore, by foreigners who appreciate the richness of 

■ L i . . 

the field. 

In nearly ©very oapital in the country exists a scientific so¬ 
ciety and the beginning of a museum which continues to remain a 
beginning, 

% friend at Querendaro asked me if I had not met the members of 

the scientific society in Guadalajara, and I said that I had not, as 

• , 

I did not know of its existence at the time of my visit there, "That 

is a pity" he said, "for they are very intelligent men and very active, 

> t . ' * 4 ' 1 

Ydiy they are in correspondence with nearly every state in the republio," 
"It Is strange", I remarked "that the zoology and botany, ©to,, of the 
state remains so unknown, for Mr. Pringle and I find its botany and 

zoology almost unknown." "Chi" he exclaimed, "They do not attempt 

\ 

field-work. They are closet naturalists," 

Ml |. ► . 

In other words, there exists what is considered a group of so- 
called very active scientific men in one of the largest cities of the 
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republic at whose very door are many interesting matters for invest!- 

-1 <*■ f • * ** • 4 a * 1 . Jr 

gation lying awaiting the research of someone from a foreign country 
while these ‘'scientists" carry on voluminous correspondence with 
societies of a similar character throughout the republic. 

fliis light and scattering character of the Mexicans inherited 

V . . > ‘ y !. • V i ' i . \ * . 

from the Spaniards is shown in many ways beside their unstable de- 

' 

votioa to science. I have so frequently had them say, "I will see 

< . . •. • , 

you again tomorrow" mentioning the hour,- and when tomorrow came, 
they had forgotten all about it and were probably making similar en- 

4 

gageraeats elsewhere, 

Emilio Castalear, in his article upon Columbus in the Century 

i • , v * • . ■ / r* * t ■ 5 

for August *92, gives an apt cliaracterizatlon of this mental trait 
in the Spaniards that it is worth repetition in this connection. He 

remarks that the Spaniards are an impulsive people who jump at hasty 

'» 

’ ' > 

conclusions from, a statement of the first principles and that if one 

thinks of doing a thing hie mind at once leaps from its inception to 
the finish and he sees it mentally as already done,- impatient and 
often utterly ignoring the frequently laborious means for its acoosapl- 

i • . _ 

ishment. 

* *_ 1 ' T * * * _ f •-. » 

Frcssa Morelia, the R.R. goes on gradually ascending among green 
hills until it reaches its terminus on the shore of I*ake Patsouaro 
at an altitude of about 6GOO feet. Here I presented my letter to 
the Jefe Politico and then settled down to work at the Hotel Ibarra 
near the station on the lake shore. This is one of 'die worst hotels 
I found in Mexico, while it is situated in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the republic. 

An irregular lake winding about in bays among the hills for 
10 miles or so and not over about 200 feet deep in deepest plaoe. 

Here and there along shore arc areas of rushes and flag, with a 
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broad belt of a yellow water-lily ( Nymphea mexieana) in the open 
spaoes along shore. 

Froia the shore of the lake the hills rise in sweeping contours, 
nowhere forming cliffs but ever in harmonious slopes and rounded 
butresses of volcanic soil over which is spread a cover of vivid 
green along the lower slopes, broken by areas of com land or the 
roofs and walls of the numerous towns and villages that lie dose 
to the water»s edge, feck of this the slopes rise to the tops of 
round-topped hills and long ridges from a few hundred up to 1500 feet 
above the water. The higher slopes are dark green from the growth of 
pines and oaks of several species which begin some 200 feet above the 
water and cover all the hilltops with few exceptions* 

Over these hills sweep a wonderful variety of cloud formations. 
Now that the rainy season is in progress these vapor masses afford 
a source of great interest. Now sweeping in voluminous masses, one 
piling on the other blotting out all the landscape, and dashing down 
torrents of water into the ruffled bosom of the lake, while a for¬ 
bidding gloom as of approaching night shuts us in. Then again, a 
cloud comes silently over the hillorests and marches across the 
horizon with a trailing gray veil of falling water reaching down to 
the earth, while all about a vivid sunshine and patches of brilliantly 
blue sky aloft and reflected below in the lake make the scene worthy 
a poet’s praise. 

Abort this lake and in the surrounding districts live the numer¬ 
ous tribe of Tarasco Indians who are an industrious and remarkably 
rough, ugly-featured people, still retaining much of their primitive 
customs and dress. 

These people were one of the most powerful of the Indian tribes 
inhabiting the country at the time of the oonquistadores, (There are 
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about 200,000 Indians in Miehoacan according to recent goverj 


f Mi 


ent 


reports,) 

* ' , * 1 ± ’ *■ — < | 

These people occupy numerous Tillages about Lake Patseuaro and 
oross the lake in considerable numbers every day in canoes to bring 
stuff to market in Patseuaro. Among one of the main articles brought 
is the root of the saccoton grass which they dig up and clean of its 
bark and it is then done up in small bundles and baled. This is 
shipped to the U.S, and is used for making small, stiff brushes. 

On Fridays is the main market day in Patseuaro, and the two 
plazas are filled with these Indians who have for sale a great var¬ 


iety of fruits, vegetables, fish from the lake, and maguey fiber 
ropes, bags, etc., besides a handsomely made variety of rich reddish 
brown pottery. Also grass mats. 

The people bring their stuff up to market in paoks on their backs 
with the strap crossing the chest in place of the forehead as I have 
seen the common custom in Jalisco and Colima. 

* ' * ; * 4 

The women bear heavy burdens up the hill to town in this way as 
well as very often a heavy child in a zerape on the back. In the 
plaza they are ranged in double rows across the open ground and each 
seller is required to pay a tax of one or two cents for the privilege 
of the market space. The women wear a handwoven skirt of a dark color 
with small plain longitudinal pattern. The material is brought to¬ 
gether at the waist behind in a multitude of folds 3 to 4 inches wide 
which have their ends against the back of wearer and all held in 
place by a broad woven belt or sash wrapped about the waist a couple 
of times in the fringed ends hanging down at the sides. A white 
cotton shirt out low aoross the throat and short-sleeved with a regu¬ 
lar square pattern embroidered about the opening at neck in front 
makes up the costume of women except for a dark-colored serape that 
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As a rule, the women carry the round bladed paddles used in the 
canoes up to town with them and walk at a remarkable gait with a pe¬ 
culiar hitching motion from being pigeon-toed and having burdens upon 
their hips. At the same time, their arms hang down straight in front 
and swing together from side to side with a quick motion at each step. 
On Sundays they earn to town in swarms and at night return home, many 
of them in a state of almost helpless intoxication. At such times 


the women are generally somewhat more sober than the men and often 
bundle the latter into the canoes like so many logs, and paddle away 
over the water. 

The main landing place is at the Hacienda Ibarra. This place is 
now a small body of land bordering the lake near the town of Patss- 
ouaro which is about !§• miles back from the shore. It is said that 
some 25 or 30 years since, an earthquake here caused a large part 
of the Hacienda lands to sink. The lake is without outlet and 
surrounded by volcanic hills and many old craters to be found in 
the neighborhood. 

The Hacienda Ibarra is earned by an old man who, with his family, 
is fanatically religious. A chapel occupies a corner room of their 
building (which is a hotel) and morning and evening prayers are said 
there by all the household. 


I could not help connecting the miserable flea-infested quarters 
and niggardly table (one of the worst I have seen in Mexioo for the 
money) with this excess of religious form. In a missionary of the 
Episcopal Church I also found in Mexico that an excess of form did 
not go with practice, as he managed to get the best of me a few 
dollars by a wilful misstatement which I discovered in less than an 
hour later. He was not a fair sample of missionaries that I met, how- 
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ever in Mexico* 

Patscuaro is a sleepy old town that, until the advent of the R.R, 
was buried in the heart of Michoacan and lived in itself. The people 
are still fanatically religious and the one or two attempts made to 
establish Protestant missions her© have failed owing to the pleasure 
taken by their neighbors in taking frequent shots at them with old 
muskets or other weapons of ancient design but sometimes deadly effect. 

The streets of the tcsra run up and down small hills and are paved 
with cobblestones through which quite a growth of bright green grass 
is to be seen in many places. Wagons and carts are very rarely seen. 
Beyond the first part of the lake lies the old town of Slnsun, one of 
the early mission stations, where a still sleepier town than Patzeuaro 
lies. There in a rude old church, amid some exceptionally primitive 
pictures done by local artists in the early days, hangs a beautiful 
Murillo of the burial of Christ,** hangs there with hand-hewed beams 
and flooring of a frontier Franciscan chapel. The day of my visit, I 
was taken into the deserted chapel by the sacristan, closely followed 
by 6 or 8 half-breed Indiana who jealously watched every movement 
and squatted against the wall behind me while I was viewing the 
picture. It is quite startling to find such a beautiful object of 
art hanging amid such surroundings and, as might be supposed, offers 
of considerable sums have been made for this picture but its beauty 
is so apparent that it has impressed itself upon even the ignorant 

I 

people where it hangs and they have a superstitious regard for it 
which would render it a dangerous matter for anyone to try and take 
itmsray tinder any pretext, 

I obtained a rude stone idol made by these Taraseos of ancient 
times and, on Inquiry for others at Sinsun, was told that they can 
be obtained at times but that the Indians, when they find one in a 
, - 100 * 
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field, leave it buried there saying that if they take it away the 
crop will fail. The road to Sinsuntsun is across a causeway bull' 


over the eastern end of the lake, 

, i s * ► < ■ ^ f 

Back of the town of Patzcuaro, extending for many miles is the 

• * r 1 .. \ ' i ■ ; ♦' * *- v i „ t . ‘ r f - ( u * i i | ’ . 

’’Pedregal*' as it is called. This is a wilderness of rough, broken 

lava beds covered with a small but dense growth of oaks and other 

! ’ ■ »' ‘ • * . ‘ . * 1 4 * ’ . !• * f 
' 1 • •» * _ •• 4 . ■ - 1 , • k t 1 * 

deciduous trees interspersed with pines on the greater portion. In 

• 1 * ’ > ‘ | ^ i ■ r ’ 

this excessively broken country, like a mass of petrified waves of 
huge irregular size, are some deer and the large speoies of rabbits 
called "chapass". These rabbits are also found up to the summits of 
the high hills or mountains in this district always in the timber. 

East of the town a few miles living among the broken rocks at base of 
cliffs and in dense undergrowth were secured the very small rabbit 
taken here, while still another species was common about the fields 
below the oak timber. At the eastern end of the lake the jaokrabbit 
is found and between it and the summit of an adjacent mountain in a 
distance of 3 or 4 miles occur all 4 species of Lepus . 

In the old craters about the sutaaits of these peaks 
flowers and a great variety of humming birds and other birds occur, 

A fine pair of Ficus imperial Is was taken in the pedregal back of 
Patzcuaro, 

This pedregal leads back toward the low coast country and was the 
resort of numerous banditti a few years since, but the present govern¬ 
ment has pretty thoroughly disposed of them so that at present the 
Jefe Politico informed me that if two or three persons were together 
well-armed there was no danger. 

We hunted there without any sign of danger. It is a maze of 
paths which require careful watching to avoid being lost. Over be¬ 
yond, to the west, lie the famous coffee plantations of Uruapan. 
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the logs are rafted across the lake from the far shore, making a 
picturesque addition to the view. 

Heavy rains have made the country brilliantly green here, and 
hosts, of wild flowers cover the ground in many places. But finally 
the rains proved too much and I was forced to give up trying to 

, - , ' i ■ ■ t -*i 

complete the work on the high mountains at present and so we took 
train and ran down to Acambaro and thence to San Luis Potosi. The 
rains grew less frequent as we left Michoaoan and the country more 
and more dry until we found at San Luis Potosi a desert where the 
ground was thirsting after three years of failing crops. 


I found this city filled with a host of the most wretched, ragged 

; i \ ,■ «i* * 4 ' •# ‘ A * * 

specimens of miserable humanity that I have seen in the country. The 
three years drought here has reduced many of the people to utter 
misery so that they are being fed by the authorities, and charitable 
contributions of citizens. Among these, the Masonic fraternity have 
established a kitchen where they fed all comers at midday, until re¬ 
cently a few rains encouraged farmers to begin to plant corn thus 
giving work when the feeding was restricted to women and children. 

In Mexico the Masonic fraternity is an object of hatred to the 
Catholic powers and has come to be joined by most of the government 
officials so that it represents the liberal or party in power, as 
the church or conservative party forms the opposition. There is no 
love lost between the two and it is only the firm hand and wise 
policy of President Diaz that the peace is not broken. 

This governing power uses all the arts of a politician to keep 
on his side men who might be troublesome. Some generals who might be 
troublesome if in command are retired on full payj other men who are 
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ambitious are given high positions and by thus making it a matter of 
self-interest to preserve the peace, the risk of plots is lessened* 

One of these generals I chanced to meet as I had an interview 
with the governor. The latter, Gen, Carlos Dies Gutierrez, I found 
a fine-looking, affable gentleman who offered me whatever assistance 
lay in his power. He furnished me with an effective letter to the 
authorities of the State and also secured others from private parties, 
- another instance of the uniform courtesy that I have met from 
officials ever since my casing to the country. All needed is for one 
to be provided with proper credentials at the outset. 

The Governor has done much to beautify the city of San Luis since 
his term began and his recent re-election Is probably as good a thing 
as could be done for the people of the State, 

The General is a high Mason, in common with the generality of 
other of the ruling officials and most liberal men of the country. 

The priests still have the women of the country in a state of 
subjection even in many of the families whose men are advanced liber¬ 
als, In many cases, the men who are masons conceal the fact from 
their families in order to avoid the unpleasantness that might arise 
from this if it were known to the women. Women are regarded as an 
inferior class and are watched constantly and kept behind barred 
windows while young, and even when married they often gain hat little 
more liberty. 

I heard of one authentic instance in which a married woman never 
quitted the walls of her house for years, and various people told me 
that it was no uncommon thing for a husband to lock his wife in her 
rooms while he was out at night. The men are notoriously unfaithful, 
and this is well-known to their wives, 

Hear the Mex, Hat. H.R, depot is the Alameda,— a shaded par.. wibli 
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walks and a central monument capped by a statue of Hid&lgo. This was 

' ' < • < . \ u ■ ... ; . , i 

V •' 4 *• . ' '' •. | ' . , 1. V * ’ ' ‘ 

moved here by Gen, Gutierrez in the course of his improvements, from 

- , 4 . •• . V . , ' , . - . . , 

’ . J ' ■ I - 

the central Plaza de Ames fronting the palace, Upon the base of 

■ . 

the momument in large gilded letters is the name of the Governor, 
but I could nowhere find any reference to the name of the man to 

whom the statue was erected, 

• * . » ■ 

' . * ' - » • »- * •. ■ . t, , , 

The city of San Luis contains no modem buildings as we regard 


the term, except the two well-made stone R.R. stations. The Govern- 

• • ./ * : - . _ ‘ ■ . 

ment palace is a large, well-built stone structure, 2 stories high, 

fronting the Plaza de Armes in the centre of the town. Its princi- 

• » 

pal historic interest lies in the fact that Juarez had his head- 



i 


♦ 


quarters there when Maximilian was sentenced and there came to inter¬ 
cede for the unfortunate Austrian all the suitors for clemency to the 

\ 

stern Indian who had liberated his country, 

> 

There are many two-story houses of the ordinary type of architect- 

t * • - '• ' i. t , * '*t 

t - \ ' * f [ .*'**. I 

tare. There are also many churches whose massive towers can be seen 


from afar as they stand in commanding eminence over the low roofs of 

. 

the surrounding city. In Its prime, the church must have gained much 

f • *+ ’ •> ' t * • ; . , . 

influence over its followers by the magnificence of its architecture 

^ t 

as compared with that of even the wealthiest of its followers. One 


church with fine double towers near the southern border of the town 
is particularly handsome. 

The markets of San Luis are very interesting particularly the 

market Porfiria Diaz, In the building where this market is held 

< 

there are not many things of special note except perhaps the grain 
sellers who are located about the outside along under the broad 
portico that extends about the market. But in the streets about 
this market, particularly near its northern end, gather the poor 


people who have something to sell and under rude booths and shelters 
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or even in the open air along the sides of the streets are renders 
of all mnner of odds and ends* 

The characteristic feature of this place is the "tuna" sellers. 
The tuna is the fruit of the oaotus (Opuntja ficus-indious) » By 
cultivation in a rude way on these dry plains several varieties of 
the fruit have been produced known as white* yellow, crystalline, 
etc,, ell with distinct sise, shape, color, and flavor. The three 
kinds named are especially delicious. They are filled with a deli¬ 
cate meat full of succulent juice that is very refreshing. They ere 
sold very cheaply, several for a cent, and almost everyone, native 
and foreigner enjoys them. 

The junk dealer is here with his motley assortment of odd frag¬ 
ments of every conceivable article of iron so apparently past the 
days of its usefulness that it i3 a irystery what use can be made of 
it, yet these queer fragments must serve someone or they would not 
be found for sale. One man had a square yard or more covered with 

9 

a variety of knives. Under a rude awning an old woman aid little 
packets of dried herbs for medicines, and near by were the wood 
sellers who sat behind small piles of fagots, a eent*s worth in some 
and a quart ilia (3^) in others. On a comer, a dried up old man 

with a pair of antiquated balances sold a grimy quality of salt, 

* 

Along a wide open space by the market were ranged dozens of 
women who squatted in line with their heads wrapped in shawls and 
sold tortillas which they kept in small baskets under a clean white 
olcrfeh or held on their laps. 

At one corner of the market building on the ground were the 
sellers of game,- 3 car 4 women who day after day disposed of rabbits 
hares, quail, field rats (Hootoma) , or whatever other game the 
season afforded. The rats were brought in regularly and I saw 
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hundreds of them exposed for sale at different times. They are dug 

* . ** i 

out of their burrows under cacti and maguey plants on the plains 
about San Luis, and ore sold for 6d each end ®onsid«red a delicacy 
by the ecmmon people. When a cotton-tail only brings from 9 to 12 

' * ' . | r J I ’ 1 • # i * , 

cents and a hare from 15 to 18 cents, it is evident that these rats 
must be held in peculiar estimation. They are also said to be bene¬ 
ficial as blood-purifiers, as well as a savory morsel, I found it a 
common practice for the hunters to bring in the rets alive in sacks 

- 1 « i * C f 

after breaking the front teeth in the lower jaws so to prevent them 


from gnawing their way out. These rats are killed and dressed at 
the market, and the women hold them up and praise the whiteness of 
their flesh to the passers to draw customers. The game sells rapidly 
and is usually gone by 9 o’clock. 

Passing back and forth at short intervals are the water-carriers 


with huge wheelbarrows bearing 4 large, curiously-shaped water jars. 

t * ■ '% , 

Back and forth among all this is a constantly changing crowd in a 
variety of picturesque costumes with hundreds of half-clad wretches 
whose tattered apologies for laments show the effect of the last 
three years of famine and drought* 

The prevailing misery among these people has caused a host of 
beggars of all ages and sexes to congregate in Sen Luis, and they 
importune one constantly upon the streets, day and slight. Owing to 
the excellent police system, however, robbery 0** other crimes of 
violence are very rare here despite the pressing poverty, 

San Luis has street oar and electric light systems. Several times 
a week the military bands play in the afternoon or evenings in same of 
the plazas,- mainly in the Plaza d© Armes. 

As the national holiday of September 18th was approached, the 
plasas, all public buildings, and many private establishments were 
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decorated with flags and drapery showing the national colors of red, 
white, and green* The Plaza de Ames was festooned with lanterns 
and the streets just about were gay with the bright colors, and at 
night the buildings were brilliantly illuminated with small lanterns. 
Hundreds of people came in from the surrounding country, and the walls 
about town were placarded with posters giving the programme of exer¬ 
cises, over the Governor's signature. In the proclamation, the Gover¬ 
nor invited the members of the foreign colony to take part in the 
celebration ’’thereby showing their well-known goodwill toward the 
Republic," Speeches, music and military parades with the reading of 
the constitution made up the bulk of the show,- with fireworks at the 

i 

close each evening. 

At 11 p,m, on the 16th, the Plaza was filled with the people in 
front of the Palace, The Governor appeared on a balcony overlooking 
the people, and his aide read the constitution by the light of two 
bengal lights held overhead. At the close of this, the Governor 
stepped to the edge of the balcony and, waving a small flag, shouted 
the "Grito de Dolores”, or the cry which the Cura Hidalgo is supposed 
to have uttered at this hour and date years ago when he stirred up 
the revolution against the Spaniards that was to free his country and 
make a martyr of himself. 

This custom is observed at the close of the festivities eaoh year 

c* ' 

S 

and is greeted with a loud shout by the people. It is a dramatic 
finish to the eelebrations, 

During these three days and until the end of the month a double 
row of canvas and matting booths were erected along the sides of a 
small open square in the city where a variety of games of chance were 
played on long tables in some, while in others a counter in front was 
utilized to sell pulque and aguardiente aoross. In all, music was to 
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La Parada 


be heard from morning till late at night and, in many, danoing women 
were seated at the back ready to join with whoever might come in 
danoing on the earthen floor to the music of a harp and one or two 
guitars. 

In one booth a favorite dancer was a woman who glided about in 
time to the music with a bottle of beer balanced upon her head. 



it was crowded until midnight with a host of the poorer classes who 


found great pleasure in these simple amusements. A considerable 
number of policemen were scattered among the throng, but I saw no 
trouble needing their interference in the many visits I made to the 


place * 

*■ 

Outside the booths there were many sellers of fruit and various 
kinds of cooked food, with a liberal sprinkling of men or women with 


a small table and dice-box at which one could gamble a cent at a time. 


betting on the throw of the dice. 

Roulette, faro, and monte were favorite games in the booths. 

The only corn to be had in San Luis, as in most of central Mexico, 
is such as is brought in from the U.S. 


From San Luis I went out to La Parada, an Hacienda some 20 miles 
H.W. of the city where I passed a week and secured a series of desert 
mammals and birds very similar in general character to the desert 
species of the S.W. United States. Larrhea mexioana. Art ernes la mex. . 
Pros op is .luliflora. Agave amerioana. and Acacia, and various oaoti 
and other desert plants characterized the arid barren region as a part 
of the central desert. Wherever water can be utilized for irrigation, 
the soil shows great fertility. On some of the dry land the mescal is 
grown extensively and also up and down in the valley about San Luis it 
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is the main crop, although corn, wheat, and beans are also grown. 
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La Parada 


San Luis 
& Vic. 


San Luis is situated in a K. and S. valley from 10 to 20 miles 
across extending almost across the state. In its early history, it 
was the city of mining wealth, but the ancient mines have been aband¬ 
oned so long that they have caved in and are almost forgotten. 

Another trip was about 15 miles south of the city and to the R.R. 
station of Jesus Maria and thence west into the heart of the San Luis 

s 

Pot os i Mountains that extend H and S, west of the oity. About Jesus 
Maria is the San Luis Valley where Perognathus. Dipodomys. Perodious. 
and other desert mammals and birds occur numerously and with almost 
the same vegetation as at La Parada. 

The ittountalns present a bare, rocky front to the valley, but when 
they are penetrated and one rises from about 6000 feet in the valley 
to 7500 or 8000 feet in the mountains, a striking change occurs in 
the vegetation as well as animal-life. 

(See Report to Department of Agriculture), 

A race of Car incus vtrg. was found there living among the oaks on 
the highest part of the range. The first morning I was in the hills 
I found two fine bucks standing on a hillside above me and dropped one 
where he stood and then fired three shots at the other as he dashed 
away without touching him, and suddenly found my magazine empty by an 
unfortunate chance, I then mounted my mule and rode up toward the one 
I had shot. As I came close to him, he made several violent efforts 
and finally staggered to his feet and moved away at a slow trot showing 
a bullet hole in his shoulder just below the heart. % mule refused to 
get out of a slow walk and so I was forced to see my prize vanish be¬ 
fore my eyes and was unable to trail him later on when I had gone to 
©amp and secured more cartridges. A few days later I found a couple 
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San Luis 
& Vie. 
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of does among the oaks on a hillside and, taking my stand on a rooky 
point overlooking them, sent my man around behind them. They were 
some 300 yards from me and as my man drew near them they listened to 

' ' ' ' - ... • - • * f ' • * 

'I.'-'' '■ -1 ' *■ * *- -I • • V * - ” V ; ; - ' •’ - -• . 

him with upraised heads and when he was within about 30 steps among 

- . *' • * ; . . * * , , • ’ • » •' * , " ' # 

the dense brush they bounded away in ray direction. Taking advantage 
of the openings, I broke one's foreleg and she fell in the bushes at 

• F ■- . ! ! • ' J ‘ • 

. , i ■ ' . . . v * . \ ' ’ 

about 260 yards. The other came on and I also broke its leg, but it 
kept on and finally ran close up to the rocks where I stood and lock- 

• ♦ » • . • 1 * . • • i , a < - -■* 1 * 1 •' i f 

' : - - • 

ed back toward the first cause of alarm. By leaning over the edge 

of the rocks I was able to bring it down by a shot through the hips. 

•' : ♦ •; *• 4 • ' ; t ■ * 

f 

A search for the first one showed where it had fallen and a 
bloody trail for a short distance after which the rocky soil gave no 

further trace. All over the tops of these mountains I found the 

. 

ground dug up in spots by a species of Conepatus but failed to catch 
any in my traps. Aphelocama couch!. a Juneo. and Pipllo mexicanus 
were the most common birds. 

These mountains are very steep and are little more than a series 
of high, narrow, rocky ridges between deep canons. A few charcoal 
burners and some gatherers of Saecaton grass stalks for brooms were 
the only people we saw except the monteros of the Hacienda of Jesus 
Maria who were sent with me by the owner of the Hacienda and who ex- 
erted themselves to be useful. Senor Cabrera, the owner, furnished 
me with the entire outfit and generously refused to permit me to 
repay him in any way. 

Several interesting snakes and lizards were secured in these 
hills,- one rattlesnake I found coiled up on an oak branch about 4 ft, 
from the ground. These people have a great terror of the short¬ 
legged lizards I took, saying that they are poisonous. When I skinned 

* t- * 

the deer, the blood was carefully saved by the people who said that 

it was good for the heart and stamaoh as a medicine. 
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At San Luis Potosi I was informed that the dogs from the outskirts 
of town range out into the country at night and make such havoc in the 
cornfields, by eating the green ears, that the owners of the fields 
are obliged to exercise great ingenuity in making traps to capture 
them. Cactus or maguey hedges surround the fields and at some weak 
places nooses are set with a vertically swinging lever, so that on 
attempting to pass, a dog is swung high in air to strangle or be dis¬ 
patched by the owner of the field. 


liy next trip from San Luis was to the east to Villar station on 
the Mex, Central R,R, this plaoe is on the summit of a mountain 
pass about 800 feet above the plain of San Luis, The hills only rise 
some 1000 to 1200 feet above the plain and are devoid of pines. Oaks, 
walnuts, and madronos ocour, mainly as low bushy thickets except on 
north slopes where they became good-sised trees. In such places, the 
trees are hung with long Spanish moss, and a dwarf palm 2 to 3 feet 
high grows abundantly, 

I found here Aphelocona couch! and the same deer as at Jesus Maria, 
but from the palms and the Spanish moss and the large oak and walnut 
trees in the canons it was evident that this range which extends S and 
S along the eastern border of a small secondary valley (which is 
separated from the valley of San Luis by some low hills) and forms an 
intermediate range between the coast climate and the arid valley of 
San Luis, East of this range extending away for many miles is a 
broad open and fertile but rather arid plain apparently very similar 
to that west of the mountains. 

The season has again passed, for the third time in succession, 
without rain enough to make a crop. Deaths from a severe form of 
cholera mortus are very common among the very poor in s an Luis and it 
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San Luis 
(S.L.Potosi) 

Patzcuaro 

(Michoacan) 


and v as it was supposed that the com was held by agents of the 
Catholic clergy, a cry of "Death to the Clergy" was raised and the 
mob swept down the street. The Governor and Jefe Politico did their 
best to quiet the people, and the usurers in fear of their lives 
opened their warehouses and their com was quickly distributed among 
the people at the former price of 9/. The people, numbering several 
thousand, then dispersed quietly to their homes without a single act 
of violence so far as I could learn. 

The Governor soon after caused a law to be passed by the State 
legislature compelling everyone who held corn beyond a small amount 
necessary for his personal use to report the amount of the same to 
the authorities, giving his reason for holding it. In default of such 
report, the holder of all excess corn is to be fined |2.00 for each 

* f 

fanega of com so held. In this way the Government will know the 
available supply and can avoid any further danger of riots by com¬ 
pelling the sale of surplus oom. 

■Then I came to Patzcuaro early in July, the people were just 


is a common sight to see four or 6 carrying at a trot a coffin on 

. - 

their shoulders through the streets while a few miserable mourners 
trot along behind. 

' ' T ' 

, *• V 

. . r ' 

• . 

October 5. I left San Luis and returned to Patzcuaro to complete 
some work I had in hand there. Bn route I heard of a recent bread 
riot that took place the last of September in the State capital,- 

, , ' r • t " T ' ' * * - * . , 

Morelia, . . 

The Government has been supplying the people with U.S. corn at 

9 i a quarteron the cost price of imported own, but the supply became 

% 

exhausted then sante local parties who had corn at once put the 
price at 36^ a quarteron. The poor people thereupon arose en mass 
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planting corn some of which was just ocaning up* How the corn is full 
grown and almost ready to pick* 

After considerable chaffering with the owner, I secured an outfit 
of pack- and saddle-animals far a trip to the village of Hahuatzen, 
about 30 miles BW of Patzcus.ro in the heart of the mountains. In the 
early morning we were astir but had hard work to get away. The owner 
of the animals demanded part of his pay in advance, some of which he 
handed over to the servant who was to go with us. We started out of town 
all right, but missing the man,- sent my assistant back to find him. 

The pack-animals were found on a street owner and the moso had gone 
off to spend some of his wages on mescal and was finally hunted out 
and put on the road. 

From then on during the entire day he was a source of constant 
annoyance to us. In two villages that we passed he stopped and we 
were obliged to send back to get him started again. 

Our route from Patreuaro lay along the lake for about 15 miles 
giving us a succession of beautiful scenes of mountain and water as 
the change in our course opened new portions of the shore. 

Fields of corn walled in with stone (or frequently adobes) along 
the lanes we followed with small adobe houses and occasional villages 
with their antiquated church buildings were of continual interest. 

Several gigantic specimens of Yucca filiform!s were passed, one of 
which I photographed and measured rudely. It had a base covering 
20 feet in diameter at the ground and 6 feot above the ground at 
smallest part the trunk was 8 ft, in diameter. The tree then gradu¬ 
ally enlarged up to about 12 ft, where the huge branches forked. 

Its altitude was at least 50 ft. Several others were seen of similar 
size. 

Near the shore of Lake Patzcuaro we passed several gigantic trees 
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of Imoa fillforals . Cue of these I photographed. The tree stood about 
60 ft, high and branched at some 15 ft. from the ground. The base 
spread so to measure about 18 ft. In diameter just above ground and in 
the narrowest part midway to the branches was 7 ft. in diameter. 

Hear the village of Hnrongariearo we turned to idle left and, leav¬ 
ing the lake, crossed a divide some 800 ft, high and entered a beauti- 


ful valley surrounded by hills covered with a fine growth of Pjnus 
gipntagumae. The valley and many rectangular spaces on the hillslopes 
are cleared and covered with corn. In a few fields winter wheat is 


being sowed. In the middle of this valley is a thrifty village of the 
Tarasco Indians who are living in well-finished wooden houses. The 
original Tarasoo is spoken here almost to the exclusion of Spanish. 

4 

The houses are made of remarkably well-hewed planks of pine which are 
notched and fitted at the ends and so well hewed at the edges that the 
joints could not be closer with well-sawed lumber. Many of the planks 

r 

have their surfaces so well finished that a olose inspection is necess¬ 
ary to show that it was don© with an ex. 

The roofs are gabled and covered with shakes that are held in place 
by wooden pins driven through holes into the cross pieces of the roof 
that in turn are pinned to rafters. The houses ere finished by a good 
plank floor and ceiling, a panelled door and a broad porch with pillars 

along its outer edge. In all oases, the steep roof projects far over 

% 

the walls and is carried still farther to form the porch. The latter 

covered with a plank floor, is the favorite place .for both men and 

women to carry cn their work. The pillars of the poshes are either 

round or square and are often worked into ornamental patterns of scroll 
or beaded outline. ; 

Kach house usually has a yard in front with a gateway through the 
adobe, stone, or plank wall. A heavy, single-leafed gate swings be- 
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En route 
to 

Nahuatzin 

(Michoaean) 


tween two posts over which is erected a small double pitched roof to 
protect it from the weather* 

The gables of the houses are covered with shakes and the course in 
the aper are often set in rose pattern thus The walls 


along the streets are overgrown with mosses, ferns, orchids, and 
various other plants and an occasional glimpse was had of great un¬ 
trained white and crimson roses reaching above the walls, or the blase 
of scarlet geraniums flashed out as we passed* 


Elevations from Geog. Com, at* 


Jalapa 

Metros 

Huamantla 

2553 

Apisaco 

2400 

Vol. Popooatapetl 

5452 

n Crisaba 

6699.? 


Ik. Perot® (ft. 14,047) 4281*5 

Istac Head, 5146j breast, 8286* feet, 4740 


The first week of October, 1892, when en route between Aoanbaro 
and Patzcuaro, Michoaean, I was surprised and delighted with the ex¬ 


cessive abundance of wild flowers which were out in excessive abund¬ 
ance end great beauty. Great areas of hillslope and meadowland were 
shaded with the delicate colors and Hr, Pringle admitted that he had 


4 

never before witnessed such a floral wealth even on an American 
prairie in spring. The most abundant species was a lovely flower of 
varying shades of pale pink and rose tints growing abundantly on tall 
gracefully swaying stems and forming exquisite masses of color* 


October 8,- several small orchards of apples and pears occupied 
plots of ground in the midst of the village, but the trees were plant¬ 
ed close together and left totally unpruned so that the branches 
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Intermingled and reach up in tall slender shoots after the sun and 
resembling a jungle growth more than cultivated plants. The luxur¬ 
iant growth and abundance of inferior fruit the trees contained show 
hoi? well such fruits would dc here with proper cultivation. 

It* several yards at the outskirts of the village the Indians were 
busy threshing* “wheat with horses driven about over it on enclosed 
circular threshing floors. Others were winnowing the grain. 

Following the trail, we passed an out of the town crossing a 
field where a farmer was scratching the soil with one of the primi¬ 
tive plows and then up into a beautiful open pine forest. The pines 
are all of F. monteguma e and grow to from 100 to 160 ft, high with 
clean trunks often 60 ft, up to the first branch. The ground over 
this divide is covered with luxuriantly growing Sac cat on grass wherever 
the forest is most open and on the summit of the divide is a beautiful 
open basin cr park surrounded by forest*-covered hills. As we came to 
the border of this, I heard an odd bind note off to the left and a 
hasty look revealed a pair Gf Imperial Ivory-billed Woodpeckers near 

the top of a large dead pine. My assistant was far in the rear with 

* • • 

the shot-gun, but my companion, Mr, a. B, Winton, ms quickly on the 
ground and stalked the birds within easy shot and fired at the nearest 
one. Both left the tree apparently unhurt and as one of then made off 
through the high tree tops a long shot with a charge of 5*s brought it 
to the ground. These were the first living birds I had ever seen of 
this species, and they are fine birds. Hear sunset we came to the bor¬ 
der of the forest on the rim of a fine basin-like open valley in which 
lies the Indian (Teraseo) town of Hahuat z in, and several smaller 
villages. 

The valley is very fertile and surrounded by more or less heavily 
wooded hills. Owing to the altitude, some 8000 ft,, and its being 
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Kahuat z in 
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surrounded by still higher peaks, the climate is cool, and fall and 
winter frosts occur. A small-eared corn with small sharp pointed 
kernels, something like large popcorn, does well here, A large pro¬ 
portion of the ears are bluish, Wheat also does well here as do pears 
and apples. In fact, any orops suitable to a temperate climate. This 
district was once a noted robbers* range and the peaceable Inhabitants 
still dislike being out at night. 

Only a few years since the soldiers raided one of the neighboring 
villages and captured twenty-five men accused of being robbers,- all 
of whom were sentenced to prison or more summary punishment. 

The valley is largely devoted to the cultivation of corn, and long 
open roads are left crossing the fields at right angles so that at 
their intersection a person can command a view to the borders of the 
fields. In such places and also so to command the borders are erected 
platforms, on 2 or 4 upright posts, some ten or IS ft, from the ground. 
From these places, watch is kept day and night over the fields to keep 
out thieves and predatory animals, dogs, coons, opossums, and deer. 
Frequently a small straw or thatch-walled hut with a sloping thatched 
roof is erected on these posts to shelter the watchmen. In addition 
to these, small huts are usually found erected on slopes at the bord¬ 
ers of fields to shelter watchmen, The night shut down on us as we 
rode down into the valley which looked like a deep black pit as we des¬ 
cended into it. 

At length we came into the narrow cobble-paved streets of Nahuatain 
and, winding about for same time in the darkness, finally found a man 
who guided us to the house of one of the protestant converts here,- 
my companion on the road having been Mr. G. B, Winton who is a Method¬ 
ist missionary on a visit to this part of his field. 

Ere long we brought up by a wooden fence before a house from which 
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cam® fitful flashes of light from a small fire on the ground inside. 
As soon as our arrival became known, men and women came out and wel¬ 
comed us heartily and quickly cleared out a one-roomed house for us 
to occupy. However, some others living nearby insisted that Hr. W. 
and I should occupy their house so we let our assistants remain in 


*»■ 

the first house and we went to the new quarters. 

We found the houses used for living purposes made of hewn planks 
with plank floors and usually plank platforms about 3 ft. from floor 
for sleeping upon, A smaller building of planks to one side or in 
front of this house across the yard has a dirt floor with a fireplace 
in the centre. This fireplace is surrounded by 3 or 4 stones and at 
one side is the earthen pan on which tortillas are cooked, which is 
supported by stones at its edges with place for putting fire beneath. 
The rest of the cooking is done in red earthen pots placed on the 
coals. 

4 

After a time our supper was prepared and a small table placed near 
the fire in this kitchen and we did justice to some meat, tortillas, 
and coffee. I was much pleased with the frank, good-humored hospit¬ 
ality shown by these poor people who seemed to take a hearty pleasure 
in trying to make us comfortable. 

Soon after, we retired to the platform assigned us and, under a 
heavy covering of blankets rendered necessary by the frosty night air, 
were quickly asleep, 

Early in the morning I set about engaging men to take me up to the 
summit of the hills to the south of the valley where I proposed camp¬ 
ing for a few days. In a short time I had agreed with a man with a 
pack-animal to take my outfit up to the hills. I also bargained with 
a local hunter to go with me and hunt large game for me. The men then 
disappeared as I supposed to get rea &y for the trip. I waited until 
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nearly midday and finally sent for the men again. The packer came 
reluctantly and evidently considered that the effort of making a 


enough 


an hour*s effort 


that I managed to get the men started in earnest to pack up. Then I 
learned that the hunter refused to go because if he went with a 
Protestant the Bishop would excommunicate him,- the Bishop chancing to 


be in town at that time. 


With the exception of the articles carried on one small burro, the 
remainder of my goods were packed on the backs of a couple of men and 
a boy who carried the heavy burdens up the steep mountainside without 


difficulty. 


It was well along in the afternoon when I pitched camp under some 
pines at the border of a grassy glade near a small spring. The tent 
being put up, I sent ray assistant out to set some traps while I arrang¬ 
ed the camp and prepared seme specimens I had in hand. The people 
who had come up with us left before dark, leaving us to ourselves. 

During the night and in the early morning as long as we stayed here 
occasional gunshots were fired and the most hideous whoops and howls 
were uttered by the watchmen in the cornfields scattered over the 
steep mountainsides in the forest where cleared areas were cultivated. 
This was to keep the wild animals out of the corn, I was told by people 
from the village. The effect of these wild cries was wild in the ex¬ 
treme and the authors of the noise looked wild and unkempt as they 
came to visit our solitary camp and stare at us and our work in stupid 
wonderment. Few of them oould talk Spanish, but they conversed together 
in Tarasoo. 

On the third day of our stay, we were visited by a couple of mount¬ 
ed and armed messengers from the President of the Council in the town 
of Nahuatzin. They bore a formidably worded document setting forth 
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that it had been learned that strangers "were said to be encamped upon 
the community lands and as their business was unknown, he commanded 
the duly commissioned bearer to come and investigate the motives of 
our presence, I explained the object of our visit and showed them the 
specimens at hand and informed them that I had a letter in my baggage 
left at town from the Governor of the State recommending me to the 
local authorities* This was evidently satisfactory, and we were 


troubled no further. 


precautionary 


the lands here are held by the community under the direction of the 
Ayuntaaiento or council elected in the village and under certain laws 
of the country unoccupied lands held in this way by communities may 
be surveyed, denounced, and bought of the Government, As a consequence, 
the communities of Indians who hold lands under such uncertain tenure 
are very suspicious of the presence of foreigners whose purposes are 
not known, I have heard of instances in which surveyors have been 
shot for attempting surveys in such places. 

In this locality, I found deer to be very scarce owing to the in¬ 
cessant noise kept up by the watchman in the fields, but was gratified 
to find the great ivory-bill (C, imperially ) common. 


Our camp was at the foot of a very sharply rising ridge covered with 
an abundant growth of pines. Every morning at dawn the querulous notes 
of these birds oould be heard as they greeted the sun from trees about 
the summit, I found that they made a practice at this time of feeding 
on insects found by chipping away the tops of rotten logs on •(die hill¬ 
side, Then, as the sun ascended, they flew out and spent the day 
wandering about among the scattered and often dead pines over a partly 
cultivated bench a mile or so across and the adjaoent hillslopes. 

They were not particularly shy and 7 were killed on this bench during 
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our stay. They seemed to bo much attached to one another, and if one 

i r > ^ ” 

•was killed its companion would not leave the locality, they were ex- 

» ‘ 3. .... ; ' j 

cessively tenacious of life, and were very difficult to kill as a 
consequence, £ 

Our camp was at about 8500 ft,, and I found an Arvicola, a Sorex. 
Orygarays. Sitorays , and Reithrodontews ooxraaon, as were also the 
Geosqys conation to the high pin© bolt, A large Mephitis was found in a 
cornfield and also a Prooyon, A f m squirrels ( Soinrus) were found 
here ranging up to 9500 ft. They and the same large Lepus found in 


the woods at Fatzcuaro occur sparingly here. 

Having completed ray work at this camp, we packed up and descended 

T 

to the town, Mr, Winton and I took a hunt on the way down and, as it 
chanced, I got on the slope of a canon which was so steep and covered 
with pine needles that ray shoes soon became so slippery that I fell 
repeatedly and could only progress by making a sliding run from one 
tree to another diagonally dam the slope. In several instances where 
I missed ray goal by falling I would bring up some distance down the 
slope pretty thoroughly shaken up. After over an hour of this, I 
reached a trail and soon joined my companion as he descended the 
point on an easy trail. 

In the midst of the second-growth pines near the suxanit by the 
border of an old field, he had found a magnificent white rose bush 
growing up among the foliage of a pine and marking the site of an 
old watch hut. The strange presence of this flower is an illustra¬ 
tion of the love of flowers which is characteristic of the Indians in 
most of the country I have visited, I saw large, fine, white and 
magnificent deep red roses growing in wild luxuriant beauty in yards 
in Hahuatsin and other villages and the bush on the hill had undoubt¬ 
edly been planted there by the people who cultivated the field. 
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From this same hill came an ancient copper ax (of the same pattern 

A* 

as those of iron in use today) which I bought in Nahuatzin, From a 
native silver-smith in Nahuatzin I bought several ear-rings of the 
patterns in caramon use among the people, The smith works with a rude 
bellows and charcoal fire,- a pair of scissors, tweezers, hammer and 
one or two other small, rude implements producing remarkably skillful 
results, . 

The houses at Nahuatzin are like these in the village already des¬ 
cribed. During my trip in the hills, one of the men of the village 
had returned from a trip to Uruapan bringing from there a stock of 
wooden trays of various sizes lacquered and painted with flowers by 
the Indians of that locality. Several were bought by me. He was on 
his way to Morelia with them. 

The priests of this district are peculiarly oppressive, to judge 
by the tales I heard. Still, I got most of uy information from a 
missionary, and I find that this is not the best source to go for such 
notes If one wishes to be reliable. 

The Valley of Nahuatzin is a long, irregular basin among the wood¬ 
ed hills and its drainage is to a small stream flowing down by Uruapan. 
The hills rise to a height of from 9000 to 9800 ft. about this basin 
and are covered by a fine growth of Pinus montezumae . On north slopes 
of the higher hills are seme Abies religiose and Alnus. and abundant 
lupins of rank growth under their shade, 

. * • •; 

On October 15th we returned to Patzcuaro, taking a large canoe with 
4 paddlers from the shore of the lake next Nahuatzin. The trip across 
the lake was an enjoyable one with the changing effects of the evening 
skies on the surrounding hills making a most fairy-like scene as the 
rich colors of the sunset lit up the eastern shores and hills with 
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purple light, slowly fading to the deep black of the night on the 
forest-olad hills. It soon became so dark that we were isolated on 
the water and the swaying white-clad forms of our paddlers moving 

dimly in unison seemed to emphasise our isolation. Finally the lights 

* 

of the Hacienda showed up and we were soon ashore. 

The canoes of the Tarasco Indians on Lake Patzcuaro are of peculiar 
shape. Instead of the sheer being from bottom to top, it is reversed 
so that the top of the canoe is several inches narrower than the bottom. 
A cross-section giving an outline about as followst- They 

have a long sheer at bow and shorter one at stern. They are dug out 
of single tree trunks and often are 30 or 35 ft, long and carry a ton 
or more of freight. The outside measurements of a oanoe 1S-| ft. long 
and with walls from 2-3 inches thick were as followsj Commencing 
at bow and taking a measurement every 3 ft* with an extra one at stern* 




At both ends the canoe has the thiekness of the timber about 4 inches. 

In stern the bottom is nearly a foot thick and a small narrow seat is 
cut inside a foot below rail for steersman. 

Small, round-bladed paddles are used with blades from 3-10 inches 
across and almost round or slightly oval on end of a round handle about 
6 to 7 ft, long. 

Mary of the Tarasco Indians about this lake gain a living by fishing 
They go out singly in small canoes with a large dip net some 8 or 9 ft. 
aoross, with a slender handle about 15 to 18 ft. in length. They thrust 
the not down to the bottom and hold the handle in an upright position 
for several minutes and then slowly lift the net with any fish in the 
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shallow bag that may have swam into its vicinity. In this way a 

limited quantity of small fish are taken daily. The handle crosses 

1 

the hoop of the net and is lashed to each side giving the wooden frame 
stability. They are shaped thus* 

Or thus * with cross-bar near upper border 

A few Larus delewarensis were seen on the lake, and about the border 
on the dense growth of submerged water plants at any season of the year 
may be seen Jacanas,- with many Coots by the patches of rushes. The 
Jacanas have a curious habit of raising their wings high over their 
backs and after holding them thus for a short time fold them very de¬ 
liberately,- thus showing off the handsome yellow markings of their 
quills. This is a very shallow lake with no outlet, but only separated 
from the drainage of the river flowing by Morelia by a low ridge a few 
feet above the lake and evidently of volcanic origin so that this lake 
is of recent geological origin like those seen in Jalisco, This is 
a very rich locality for the genus Leyas as no less than 4 species 
occurring within a distance of 4 miles and a vertical range of 400 
or 800 ft. 

About the border of the lake at Patscuaro the cattle make a pract¬ 
ice of 'wading out in the shallow water to feed on lily pads and young 
shoots of rushes, etc,, and it is common to see several walking about 

t 

feeding in this manner with the body entirely submerged , or only the 
upper half of the outstretched head (nose and ears) above water. 


The Armadillo ranges up to 8500 ft, here and the Coon and Possum, 


Lynx, 


and other mammals are more or less common* 

The birds are still more varied and rich in unexpected forms. In 
July 1 found 5 species of hummers among the pines with particular pre¬ 
dilection for the f 1 ewer- a brown basins of old orators among the forests 
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Patzeuaro 

(Hiehoac&n) 


In fall aid winter about Patzcsu&ro the Salvia purpurea is the main 
food plant for hummers as it is in bios sou for months and abounds in 
ivoode on the hills. In smaaor in the old craters hlthosparmun strigosum 
is the main food plant for these birds and also for Dialogsa baritula. 
These hummers are Eugenes fulgans. Amasilia bsryllina, BaaiH,r»™» 
leucotus. Coeliqua clemonsiao, Petasoohora thalaasina. Here join such 
species as Campephilus imperjails. Aphelaoqma sleberi. Atlapetes pilea- 
tus. Boarremon vlrentjeeps. Diglossa baritula. Pioolaptes leuoogaster. 
And various more northern forms, Qorrus cryptoleuous. Sayornis saya. 
and S, nigricans, etc., etc. 

In the lake, Ifr/mphea aexicana. Sypha latlfolia. a Saglttaria and 
a Soirpus. 2 or 3 species of Piaus. 4 of Querous. a Ccrnus. Arbutus. 
Salix. Praxinus. and Alius make up -the main tree growths. 

An American engaged in the lumber business at Laic© Patzcuar© in¬ 
formed me that the Finns montezuxoae which is the lumber tree there will 
yield about an average of 1000 ft, of good lumber. 

The Tarascos ore the ancient holders of this soil and today exist 
in the State of Michonean to the extent of over 200,000 individuals. 
About the shores of Lake Patzcua.ro they have numerous villages and 
supply the market at Patzeuaro with fish and all kinds of garden veget¬ 
ables, apples, pears, and peaches, etc.} dig the stiff roots of the 
Saccaton grass which are exported for brush-making, and make rush mats 
and a variety of articles from the fiber of the maguey. On. market days 
at Patzeuaro they coxae swarming across the lake,- men end women, in 

I 

hundreds of their oddly shaped canoes and occupy the plaza of the town 
with their wares which they pack up the two miles between the lake and 
the town on their backs,- men and women alike carrying heavy loads and 
each with their paddle in hand. They carry their backloads resting 
their burdens on their hips with a band across the chest in place of 
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Patzcuaro 

(Biehoaean) 


on the forehead as is the case with some Indians. They are usually 
bareheaded but many have the common conical straw hats. 

The men have nothing distinctive in their costume, wearing a white 
cotton shirt and trousers with sandals or not. The women wear a white 
chemise with short sleeves end commonly ornamented with crossed pattern 

, •- ; . ‘ 1 , 4 ' „ 

of embroidery in blue or red on shoulders and breast. A heavy petti¬ 
coat of home manufactured cloth of dark, black, blue, end white longi¬ 
tudinal stripes is worn. This is a long strip of cloth about 3 or 4 
foot wide which is wrapped about the waist hanging down near the 
ankles; then the surplus, which is often vejy considerable, is made into 
a series of folds 3 or 4 inches deep and bunched against the back and all 
held in place by a long woven belt with fringed ends usually of blue 
or black and white colors, woven in a pattern like a series of 

The number of folds of superfluous cloth in the folds of the petticoat 

% 

is said to evidence the wealth of the wearer. A hand-woven shawl, 
somewhat similar to the petticoat in pattern, is thrown in folds about 
the head or over the shoulders and completes the costume. They wear 
the ear-rings of orescent pattern already mentioned and braid their hair 
in a couple of short queues back of the ears with ends joined at back 

le * 

of neck. As a rule they are barefooted. 

As a rule, the Tarascos of this district are short, and rather 
stoutly built, with long black hair; their faces are dark and very 
plain, square, coarse and heavily modelled, with a dull stolid look 
rarely showing vivacity In speech or gesture. 

The Aztecs carried cm long unsuccessful wars against the Tarascos 
in ancient times. Their principal town in former times was at Tzin- 
tzuntsan, on the shore of the lake whore exists a considerable town 
of this people now. In many of their villages the community is pure- 
blooded, although in most places a mixture with the conquerors can be 
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traced. Many of the pure-blooded people know little or no Spanish and 

Patgcuaro 

(Michoaoan) 

they retain many of their old beliefs, although nominally Catholics. 

Patzcuaro 

to 

Salazar 

Prom Patzcuaro I went by Ilex, Hat. R.R. to Toluca where X stopped 

to secure a letter from the Governor to the local authorities. 

Near Morelia on the way I saw 23 yoke of oxen each with its driver 

and a wooden plow at work on a field of not over 10 acres. A man on 

horseback stood at one side overseeing the work. 

9 - 

Passing Lake Quitzco, Mr. Pringle told of the odd species of corn 

peculiar to that locality, Zea canina, or the "Mais covote" of the 

residents. The corn grows commonly about the foothills near Quer- 

endaro and even mixes in the fields with the common cultivated species. 

It reaches a height of 6 or 7 feet on cultivated ground, but is much 

smaller on wild land where it has to battle for its own existence. Its 

most striking peculiarity is in possessing one or more ears in the axil 

• 

of every leaf from base to top of stalk. 

Having secured my letter from the Governor’s office in Toluca, I 

went on across Toluca Valley to the Station of Salazar at an altitude 

of 10,300 ft. on the pass between Toluca and Mexico. This is a miser¬ 
able little settlement of woodcutters on the summit of the mountain. 

After some trouble, I found a small hut in which we arranged our 

material and began work on October 21st. 

Salazar 

(Mexico) 

The weather during all of our stay in this locality was cold and 

damp with numerous cold rains during the first week. Every morning at 

daybreak, the clouds shut in over the mountains here enclosing us in a 

heavy vapor that made the grass and bushes wet. At 8 or 9 o’clock the 

clouds would dissipate or drift away to reform again in the afternoon. 

Whenever the nights were clear, a sharp frost occurred. 
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The pass in which Salazar is located is an open park-like slope 
two miles across, surrounded by heavily wooded hills rising from 200 


Salazar 

(Mexico) 


to 1200 feet higher* The park-like open country is covered by a close 
sod and watered by many springs near its upper border. These flow 
with the min slope to the west into Lerma Valley. The smoke of the 
charcoal pits rises everywhere about on the dark wooded hillsides, 
showing pale against the sombre foliage of Abies religiose and Pinus 
montezuiaae whioh are the most abundant trees. 

Notwithstanding the cold, raw climate on these ridges, mice abound 
here in greatest abundance and seven species were secured including one 
Sorex. 1 Blarina. 1 Arvicola„ 1 Rejthrodontoinys. 1 Oryzoraya. and 2 
Sjtomys . A Iteotoroa. Sclurus; and 3 species of Geaays make up the main 
list of small species. 

I was surprised to get here a specimen of the common opossum as 
well as a Mephitis and a Conepatus . These mammals were all most abund¬ 
ant on the wooded hillsides where the large timber did not form too 
heavy a shade so that a good growth of smaller plants could thrive. 

Prom. 9000 to 11,000 ft. seemed to be the most populous area. Birds 
were more scarce, as the simmer residents had migrated. Small flocks 
°f Obooorls and Anthus with larger ones of a large species of Aimophlla 
frequented the park. 

From a high ridge fully 11,000 feet, a couple of Dendrortyx maor- 
ourus were brought me by a hunter. From the summit at this point a 
fine view is to be had out over the Lerma or Toluca Valley which has 
an altitude of 8630 It., and containing the large, shallow grass and 
rush-covered Lerma Lake, the head of the Lerma or Rio Grande the longest 
in the republic. 

Beyond this to the west rises the Voloano of Toluca (Xinantecatl, 
or naked man), 16,015 feet high. To the east, the slope is longer to 
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th© valley of Mexico which is about 700 feet lower. 


Salazar 

(Mexico) 


On the summit of Salazar, in the open park, was fought on© of the 
early battles of the Mexican independence, and the spot is marked by 
a monument. 

These mountains sire noted as being th© former haunt of bands of 
brigands, Th© highway from Mexico to Toluca crosses here and, even 
as little traffic as passes over it today, it is necessary to keep a 
company of soldiers at Salazar who picket the road at several points 
daily. 

The people living at Salazar Station occupy small, filthy, wooden 
huts and swarm out at the passing of every passenger train. The women 
sell pulque and a variety of cooked food to the passengers and several 
professional beggars gain their subsistence by the charity of the 
passengers. In addition, a number of men are working here loading oars 
with fire-wood and timbers. 

There is quite a business in sending out ties from fir timber which 
only lasts a very short time when laid. 

From Salazar, I made a short trip back to San Luis Potosi to secure 
some specimens of P. bilineata and Callipepla squamata. 

November 7s Returned to Salazar today and learned that last even¬ 
ing while returning to camp ny assistant had been set upon by S robbers 
who met him in the road at dark and, knocking him down with a stone, 
took his gun, watch, and other small articles he had upon his person. 

He saw 3 men o caning toward him in the road and as they drew near saw 
that they intended mischief, so he dropped his gun into position at 
whioh moment he was seized from behind and struck. After the robbery, 
the men ran off into the bushes. Early the morning of the 7th, the 
Prefect of this district passed Salazar in the train and was notified 
of the robbery. That evening I received a telegram from the Prefect 
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Salazar 

(Mexico) 


saying that the robbers had been caught and articles recovered. The 

J 

next morning (8th) I went to Lerrna with Goldman to make our depositions 
in the matter. There we found nearly all the articles, and after the 
depositions were told that Goldman must remain here under charge of the 
doctor called in by the local judge until the cut in his forehead had 
healed. My protests against this useless proceeding only brought a 
shrug of the shoulders and the intimation that if I came back in a 
week he might be permitted to leave. At the end of a week, I was there 
again, but was again put off for another period. At end of this latter 
time when awaiting Goldman's arrival in Mexico, he telegraphed that they 
refused to let him go without paying the doctor for his services. 

As these had been forced upon him by the judge and neither asked 

i 

~j 

nor required by us, 1 considered this a palpable imposition and at once 
laid the matter before the American Charge d*affairs (Mr. C, A. Dough¬ 
erty), and he laid the matter before the Secretary of the State here 
(Senor Mar local) who said that while the law authorized a wounded 
person being kept within jurisdiction of the judge, it did not author¬ 
ize ary bills for services to be enforced against the victim. In a 
couple of days, Goldman was permitted to leave and on his arrival here 
he told me that the local authorities were quite decided that he should 
pay the bill of the doctor before they would permit him to leave, and 
were rather indignant when he showed them my telegram telling him not 

.< v i \‘i J t ' . » 

to pay the doctor. Two days later when they had heard from the Secre- 
tary of State he says that they suddenly became very polite and, re¬ 
turning him the articles, told him that they had nothing to do with the 
doctor's bill and that he could leave whenever he liked. Two of the 
men who robbed Goldman confessed and claimed that they were the only 
ones engaged in the affairJ 

While I was in Lerma on the 8th attending to this matter, I heard 
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Salazar 

(Mexico) 


several recent robberies in that vicinity spoken of and the Prefect 
told me that two others had taken place on the Salazar Mountains the 
same day Goldman was robbed. One of the victims, a miserably poor 
old man, was in the judge*s office while I was there and said he had 
been robbed of a few little articles he had bought at market. The 
robbers had struck him on the head with a machete, cutting his scalp 
open. All of this on the main public thoroughfares between Toluca 
and the City of Mexico shows how absolutely essential to even partial 
security is the patrol guards of soldiers that are seen almost every¬ 
where. This same week, the papers in the city published an account of 
a party of armed robbers attacking some merchants on the road about 
9 miles out of the City of Mexico near Tlalpam, but the travellers 
beat off their foes by a stout resistance with their firearms. 

Although the country is in a state of safety and quiet as compared 
with its former condition, yet there are robberies going on continually 
not a tithe of which ever get to the ears of the public even here in 
the vicinity of the occurrences. The authorities are not canmunioative 
and only cases that are notorious from their boldness or other causes 
come to the notice of the public. 

As most of the foreigners live in towns or, when they travel, go 
in a way that gives but little risk of molestation, they are not aware 
of the really dangerous state of the oountry. My work; requiring resid¬ 
ence for weeks in the remoter districts and solitary hunts among the 
hills, lays the matter in a different light, and the continual warnings 
that are given me by the Prefects wherever we go of the danger a single 
person is in when going about in the oountry shows the true state of 
affairs. The authorities do all in their power to insure safety, but 
it is difficult to curb the spirit of rapine that decades of bandiHife 
has inculcated in the half savage inhabitants of Indian villages in 
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Salazar 

(Mexico) 

Tacubaya 

(Mexico) 

Nov, 


wild hills and mountains, to whom human life would not weigh for a 
moment against the value of a day*s drunken indulgence if the fear 
of a speedy detection was removed, 

While waiting for the release of my assistant from his virtual arrest 
in Lerxaa, X visited the Museum of the Geographical Exp, Com, at Tacu¬ 
baya under charge of Prof, Ferrari Perez, 

They have a much better collection than the Nat, Mus.,- better in 
every way and more complete with large series of skins of birds which, 
unfortunately, have been collected with more idea of number than some 
more useful plan. Prof, F, Perez has studied in the N,S, Nat, Mus, 
and in Europe, and is doing in consequence some much better work than 
has ever been attempted by any Mexican naturalist. His specimens have 
the looality, date, and sex marked on a label, whereas in the National 
Museum birds, mammals, and other things simply bear the legend "Mexico”, 
However, the naturalist there at present. Prof, Herrera, appreciates 
the value of such data although the specimens placed in his charge are 
without them, 

Tacubaya is a prettily located place on high ground west of Chap- 

ultepec and should have been the location of the City of Mexico when 

rebuilt by Cortez,-but for a curious blindness on the part of the Con- 

« 

quistadores who rebuilt the city on the old marshy foundations with a 
beautiful site at the border of the marsh close by. Indeed, when the 
new city stiffened disastrous floods from the waters of the lakes about 
it in later years, the Spanish kinigs suggested its removal to the high¬ 
er ground but it was then so late that the vested interests in property 
were too great to abandon even in the face of flooded streets. Today 
the descendants of these short-sighted founders are hard at work ex¬ 
pending many millions of dollars upon the most enormous system of 
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local drainage in the world to try and preserve the city from danger 

Tacubaya of ruinous floods. As the land on which the city is built is the soil 

(Mexico) 

of the old marshy lake and its increment by the accumulation thereon 

Bov. 

of debris and vegetable growth and decay, it is saturated everywhere 
with water to within from one to four or five feet of the surface. 

This is abundantly evidenced by the ditches full of stagnant water that 
border the city in all the suburbs. 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the effect of 
this drainage upon the city. Some claim that to draw the water out of 
the soil on which the heavy buildings stand will cause the foundations 
to sink and do great damage and others contend that the buildings will 
not be effected. At any rate, the drainage if a success will render 
the city much healthier by enabling the improvement of the sewer system. 
The city is becoming rapidly modernized and the new quarters along the 
western border of the town are building up with hands cane two-story stone 
front houses that show an, attractive union between the old style of 
architecture and the more modern one. It is in evidence of the greater 
feeling of security for life and property that prevails at present that 

% 

maiy fine houses are now built with large windows on the street whioh 
are only protected by a lightiron railing across their lower half to 
serve as a balcony rail, where heretofore every window has had a strong 
iron railing from top to bottom* 

The city is beautified by a fine Alemada and a beautiful avenue or 
drive and promenade, the Paseo de la Re forma, which leads straight out 
to the Castle of Chapultepeo on the west of the oity. 

There are several markets in the city where one may see a curious 
and interesting congomeration of people from the pure-blooded Spaniard 
and the various degrees of the mixed race down to pure-blooded Indians 
who still wear their characteristic costume and speak little or no 
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Spanish, It is a common thing to find Indians living about the valley 

(Jfaa?©o) &nd iU neishborhood who do noij talk Spanish, and their o?m tongues are 

used habitually among themselves, There are various tribes about here,- 
the Aztecs, Obomies, etc,, etc. At the market of San Juan de Dios a 
number of women of the "Obomi 1 ' (?) tribe in their peculiar costume of 
hand-woven clothes may be seen selling tortillas or other 31.0a 11 
articles. 

At the market of the Mercedes (?), SE of the main plaza by the 
border of the canal and in the midst of the poorer quarter of the 
town, surrounded by hundreds of pulque shops with gaudily ornamented 
irants and interiors, there is a great gathering place of Indians of 

Azcec descent from the valley who bring in here wild ducks by the 

/ 

thousand from the marshy lakes of the valley where they are snared and 
killed by the ancient methods practiced before the conquest. Fruits 
ana vegetables rrom the cool tablelands and down the slopes to the 
tropics are also sold here on mats spread under the shade of other 
mats spread on umbrella-like wooden frames. At the same time, the 
venders of all manner of cooked food do a thriving trade. Tortillas 
fried in oil, chile sauce, or rolled and filled with a chile salad,- 

meats of various kinds, Shoep and goat heads boiled or roasted with 

» 

the hair still on and Just as they were out from the carcass are a 
xavorite morsel, Dong rows of women are busy on the pavement picking 
ducks or chaffering over the sale of their wares. Here the squalor 
of both buyers and sellers is often revolting at the same time that it 
has a fascinating picturesqueness. Brown, naked infants sprawl about 
ox inking in the sun or tugging at the freely exposed maternal founts. 
Currish dogs prowl cringingly about to snap up stray morsels, and at 
slack moments the women squatted by their wares gossip with one another 
or search for vermin in the heads of their offspring. Amid the bustle 
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and stir of a constantly moving crowd of purchasers bearing baskets or 

Taoubaya sacks for purchases rise the ©alls of the venders* The interior of 

(Mexico) 

the market is divided into stalls and is more orderly while less pic¬ 
turesque* At same time the show of fruits etc. is an attractive one. 

In all the adjacent streets are great numbers of pulque shops 

-where men and women drink pulque all day long and at night the streets 

; ^ * * 

* 

are blocked by a teeming mass of the lower classes who become drunk 
upon this wine of the maguey as they call It in paraphrase. The outer 
walls of these shops are usually gaudily painted and ornamented and 
bear various fanciful names such as La Coronaoion de Baco, - La Re forma 
del Portia,- El Sueno de Xochitl,- Gabinete de Aseo,- El Xnvierno,- 
La Ilija d© las Leones,- El Arbol de Par also,- La Caret?* Roja, etc.,etc. 
Very often with gaudily colored symbolical painted figures. Within 
there is a wooden counter with shelves behind on which are drinking 
vessels seme of glass, clay, and gourds, and frequently the wall be¬ 
hind this bar has various brilliantly colored scenes painted thereon. 
Shops and stores of all kinds are usually known by some name, one of 
the most absurd being that borne by a meat shop where pork was sold. 
This bore the suggestive legend, over its front, of "La Trichina". 

Turning to the higher class of society, it is interesting to note 
the almost -universal adoption of foreign fashions. Government offi¬ 
cials and professional men wear silk hats and the derby is also in 
very general use* The old broad-rimmed sombrero, tightly fitting 
trousers with silver ornaments while attracting little attention are 
going out of use rapidly in town and are mainly worn by visitors from 
the country and often by coachmen of wealthy people who keep up this 
costume for effeet. 

The ladies are nearly all dressed in hats or bonnets and it is 

a 

unusual that the mantilla is in use except among elderly ladles who 
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cling to old usages. 


Taeubaya 

(Mexico) 


As noted of the dandies in Guadalajara, so here the cane is carried 
by all who wish to be considered in the node. Here the oane most 
affected is one with a large head or knob and is held by the middle with 
the head down and behind and the small end up and projecting at an 
angle of 45° in front of its owner who walks with short jerking motions 
of the hand that is likely to cause some apprehension for onefs eyes 
along crowded streets. As a rule, the smaller and more insignificant 
the bearer the larger the cane and knob,- until at times I have been 


greatly entertained by the amount of wood carried by same self-satis¬ 
fied youth of very slender physique. 

There is a considerable colony of Americans in the City of Mexico, 
they are mainly railroad men and are, as a class, the same men that 
one finds throughout the newer west,- young, bold, hardy, and advent¬ 


urous. 


There are a great number of beggars everywhere in the streets. De¬ 
formed or crippled beggars are given a license on application to the 
city authorities,-but the law prohibits unlicensed begging and arrests 
are continually mad® of such beggars but still they persist. 

The lottery ticket sellers also swarm on the main thoroughfares 
end importune one on every hand to purchase tickets. These "billateros" 


are licensed and each wears a number. They are men, women, and child¬ 
ren, and many cripples gain a livelihood by this means. 

There is a shameless persistency among many of the beggars who are 
abundantly able to work that is not likely to create much sympathy. 

It is noticeable among the lower classes of the tableland region 
that there is but little evidence of self respect among them. They 
cheat, lie, and beg with utter shamelessness and seem to feel that to 
get a penny by such means is a oamendable action. This must arise 
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1892 from the state of peonage they occupied eo long and the position they 

Tacubaya now occupy of ignorant, hopeless servitude, 

(Mexico) 

In a recent report of Senor M, Romero, Secretary of the Treasury, 
he states that, owing to the cheapness of labor and other causes, 
Mexico cannot expect to draw to itself foreign immigration such as 
goes to the tJ.S.A., but must educate its Indian population to become 
citizens of intelligence enough to build up the state. This is a fine 
conception but puts a herculean task before them. The efforts of the 
government, however, are directed toward popular education and every 
friend of the country must wish them success worthy of the enlightened 
desires of the rulers. 


Tlalpam The last of November I rented a couple of rooms at the town of 

(Mexico) 

Tlalpam, 9 miles south of the City of Mexico, at thefbot of the mount¬ 
ains of Ajuseo and moved out there to work that locality. 

The town is located at the border of an extensive lava bed known 
as the "pedregal”. It extends from the Volcano of Ajuseo down the 
mountain slope and out upon the plain or valley to the town of San 
Angel some 10 miles or so. Its surface is extremely rough and broken 
with deep pits and cracks hare and there, TSherever the surface has a 
little soil, various plants have sprung up among which the largest are* 

V 

ScMw»« molle and Opuntia sp.t Others are Prturns sallclfolla. Bupot- 
orlum petlolare, Stevia paniculate« S. salicifolia, Notholaena ferrugi- 
nea. Hook, (fern), Cheilanthes microphvlla (fern), Stevia subpubescene. 

i 

Stevia tamentosa. Loeselia glaudulosa. L. oocclnea. Verbesina salicifo- 
lia. PI.; ulora trinervia, Seneclo salignis. Bacoharis pteronioides, 
Asclepias linaria. Senecio preeox. Montanoa tonentosa. Briokellia 
cervantesii, B, veronieafolia, Salix bonplandiana , Alnus acuminata , 

Potmlui dM, P« anf>. 
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Tlalpsm 

(Mexico) 


The x 




found 


species of Sjtpays, a Neotoma. civet cats, a Mephitis, and a Spilogale. 
and 2 Lepus . Along the eastern border of this lava bed is an almost 
equally extensive bed of fine volcanic sand which extends dovm the 
slope from the vicinity of the volcano and out upon the flat covering, 
to a depth of from a few inches to several feet, the old lake bed de¬ 
posit of vegetable mould. 

In this sand at the border of the plain are great numbers of a 

i 

small Dipodcagys. with a few Sjtcsays sonoriensis. Spermophilus mexjeanua 
and S. macrourus. and greet, numbers of a small, yellow Perognathus . 
Tlalpam, like all of the small towns in the valley of Mexico, is 

I- 

largely made up of Indians and mixed bloods. The market day is Sunday 
and the people who bring in the fruit, vegetables, etc., etc., are all 
Indians, some from various parts of the valley and others from Morelos. 

Among other things for sale I saw one man who had some SO or 40 
spindles and whorls of baked clay. The spindles were about 15 inches 
long and the size of a lead pencil and were thrust through the whorl 


the latter being fastened about l/3 the distance up from the butt of 
spindle. Among other things for sale were great quantities of a spe¬ 
cies of water bug, . which is caught in the shallow 

water of the lakes and canals, dried and brought to market here and 
elsewhere about the valley by bushels in sacks. ( Corysa punctata and 
Hot one eta glauea are two species of bugs found in the lakes of the 
valley.) With the adult insects they were at the same time selling 
the small, grayish white eggs of this insect in almost equal numbers. 

The people told me that the insects are sold for bird feed, but 
that the eggs are cooked and eaten by themselves as a delicacy. R Son 
bueno para nosotros, oristianos” as the Indian market man put it. 

The night8 and mornings were sharp and frosty all through December 


M 
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1892 at Tlalpam and the leaves of Alnus acuminata. Populus cdfrus, «md 

, t ■» ,* * , 

Tlalpam P» nifra fell by the middle of the month except in sheltered spots. 

(Mexico) 

The common people here dress in the usual cotton cloth costume and 

. V . «* 

a serape and, on several occasions when my assistant or I were up an 
hour or more before daybreak, several men were found each time sitting 
in the cold benches of the Plaza, silent and closely wrapped in their 
serapes waiting for the rising sun to warm them up. 

The houses of the peon class are chilly and often damp and the 
owners are out early in the morning to take a warming from the earliest 
rays of the sun* In the City of Mexico, as well as in the smaller 
towns, the houses of this class are, as a rule, more dungeon-like adobe 
boxes with only a heavy plank door for admission of air and light, 
mhen the owner has advanced ideas, he may have a window cut in the wall 
with wooden bars across. These houses have earthen floors and are very 
often damp from the moisture of the soil as well as from the constant 
wetting that the people are in the habit of giving them, 

Yihile at Tlalpam I made a trip up to the village of Ajusco which 

. , . -V 

lies at the HE base of the mountain of the same name. The village is 

A 

a rambling affair of adobe houses roofed with pointed-shape covered 

roofs. The people live by cultivating fields of corn on the loose, 

/ 

sandy, and very poor soil up to an altitude of 10,000 feet and by 

• » 

cutting wood on the adjacent mountsin-side. 

The maguey grows to a large size up to about 10,000 feet at this 
place, but little else is found that does not show the effect of the 
poverty of the soil. The people of the village and vicinity are In¬ 
dians and have not a good reputation. 

They showed their interest in our work by trying to follow my 

0 

assistant on several occasions while he was setting traps. Their 
tracks were seen where they had followed the trail on the mountain 
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but had lost it on a rocky hillside. Three of them started to go up 
to ray assistant in a suspicious manner on the mountain one day and he 
threw the muzzle of his gun in their faces whereupon they took to 
their heels, 

• i 

Above the village of Ajuspo, at at least 10,000 feet, I was sur- 

I 

t 

prised to find Dipodomys phil^lipfeii not uncommon in the sandy ground 

close up to the min base of We aouutain. 

1 1 

•) J 

The country was much drief than at the same altitude on Las Cruces 
at Salazar, 

The Volcano of Ajusco is a crater situated at about the same alti¬ 
tude as the village just at north base of the mountain proper which 
rises some 2,000 feet above it and is not a volcano at all. This is 
another example of the fact that I noted at the volcano of Colima, 

The Sierra Bevada of Colima is the main mountain and is not a volcano, 

**/- ^ 

The volcano rising on the southern base of the main mountain at an 
altitude of about 7,000 feet and has built up a cone to over 12,000 
feet being still a couple of thousand feet below summit of main mount¬ 
ain* At Ajusco the volcano cone and cfater are at north base of 
mountain and its energy was mainly spent in pouring out the great lava 
bed which flews down to Tlalpam and San Angel, with the ashes that lie 
along the ©astern border of the upper part of the lava bed. 

In further illustration of this subsidary character of volcanoes 
is the fact that Iztaccihuati is not a volcano bub is a rugged mass of 
porphyry rising to an altitude of a little Over 17,000 feet with the 
cone of Popocatepetl lying just at the southern end of the long, high 
porphyry ridge of which Iztaccihuati is the culmination. The summit 
of Popocatepetl has built itself up by successive eruptions.from a 
considerably lower elevation than the peak of Iztaccihuati until it 
is now some 700 feet high®**. 
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1692 , We returned to Tlalpam just before Christmas and found everyone 

Tlalpam preparing to celebrate the night. For nine (?) nights before Christ- 

(Mexioo) 

mas Eve the Mexican families celebrate what is ©ailed "Hacer Posada n . 
A kind of altar is built up on a table at one side of the room and 
covered with moss, fir twigs, etc., forming a bower of greenery. 

Over this are scattered little images of -various domestic animals be¬ 
sides tinsel wire, paper flowers, and other bright decorations, and 
before this candles are kept burning in the evening. Each evening a 
small cradle-like litter with an image of the Virgin and a small por¬ 
celain doll representing an infant are carried about the room by the 
women and children of the family,- the procession led by lighted 
candles, and what are called posada songs are sung. Short halts are 
made in front of doors while the singing is kept up and then the pro¬ 
cession moves on around the room. This is supposed to represent the 
fruitless efforts of Joseph and Mary to find an Inn (Posada). On 
Christmas Eve, the making Posada is wound up by the placing the 
Virgin and child in the bower already described and which represents 
the stable. 

This is followed by merry making, distribution of presents, and 

i 

the breaking of a large gilded and ornamented clay pot of candies 
which has been hung from the ceiling. 

The main Plaza of the City of Mexico the week preceding Christinas 

is a curious sight. The broad streets ore crowded with wood and can- 

* •( L 

vas booths while hundreds of open-air venders encircle these and the 
display of huge, absurd paper dolls made to represent, usually in 
oaricature, various olasses of people* boys or men marching about 
with rows of these hung by their heads along a pole resting at each 
end on the shoulders of a bearer. Others carry one or two dolls at 
the end of a long pole held high in air. 
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The brilliantly ornamented Posada jars are carried in the same "way. 
Fruit, nuts, and sweetmeats from all parts of the country ere here in 
profusion and toys without number* The Tenders are continually shout¬ 
ing their wares and a crowd of thousands of spectators and purchasers 
with eager and wide-eyed children of all classes of society fill the 
space about this fair until it is only by considerable effort that one 
can get about, In the evening the scene is still more fascinating as 
it is brilliantly lighted with lamps, and pitch pine burning on iron 
brasiers or on the ground throwing a fantastic glare over the strange 
assembly. The multitude is good-natured and all seem imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion. 

The open air venders are all of the poorer classes of Indians,- 
Aztecs and Obomies, and deal in fruits, peanuts, sugar cane, paper 
dolls, sweet cakes, candies, and are ragged, dirty, and unkempt, 

f 

Their half-naked children sprawling about on the pavement by their 
sides or suckling infants tugging at their mothers* breasts in calm 
unconcern of the multitude. 

Thousands of people, men, women, and children, of all classes, 
gather about these booths and a lively traffic, in all manner of Christ¬ 
mas toys and gaudy ornaments, is carried on. All are good-natured and 

sailing,- the children with wide-eyed delight gazing at the multitude 

* \ 

of toys etc, made to please their fancy, '* 


In the evening, a band playing in the centre of the Plaza adds 

1 

another feature to the scene. 

On December 12th occurs the annual pilgrimage of Indians to the 

V 

shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe on a hill about 3 miles north of the 
City cf Mexico. 

I found the Plaza dee las Armas lively with hundreds of people em¬ 
barking on the street cars for the village of Guadalupe, Taking one of 
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the cars, I joined the throng, A broad road leads from the city- 
straight out to the hill of the Virgin, It was thronged with wayfar¬ 
ers, on foot with numerous raule carts loaded to overflowing, These 
were covered with a tilt bub from under the lifted edges many bright 
eyes peered out at the lively scene as they rumbled slowly along. 
Everyone had the gay air of a holiday maker and jokes and laughter 

f 

were heard on all sides. These pilgrims were dressed in their holiday 
best,- the men in snowy white relieved usually by brilliantly-colored 
scrapes. At the border of the village of Guadalupe all teams are 
stopped and thenoe on one 1ms to work a slow passage through a dense 
but good-natured mass of people. The town was decorated with colored 
cloths, etc., hanging from windows and the main street extending about 
the base of the hill, on the brow of which is perched the chapel, or 
shrine of the Virgin, is filled with booths, for the sale of sweet¬ 
meats, icecream made from snow of the volcano, small eating booths, 
peep-shows, a merry-go-round with its hand organ, numerous sellers of 
holy pictures consisting of glaring chroaos of the Virgin and other 
personages, venders of silver jewelry of barbaric patterns with hosts 
of the little silver images of various parts of the human frame or of 
domestic animals to be used to hang ou the dresses of the saint or 
Virgin to whom prayers are made for relief. 

Around the foot of the hill and about the church, wherever a nook 
offered shelter from the crowd, were Indian women squatting about little 
fires cooking for their families,- the small array of clay pots about 
them showing that they had brought along all of their household goods. 
Scattered everywhere in the crowd squatted other women with a small, 
clay brasier in which burned a charcoal fire before them, over which 
they made, oooked, and sold various peppery dishes dear to the hearts 
of these people. 
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2J3&2, About the cioor of a chapel built over the spring at the toot of 

Tl&lpam the h!31 Struggled a dense mass of people -with bottles and elav jugs 

(Mexico) 

and gourds all striving to get a supply of this holy water to take 
home -with them. 

A little beyond this, I noticed a crowd gathered in a circle and 
on approaching found that about a dozen Indians, men and women, wore at 
work executing a dance in honor of the Virgin. These Indians were 
dressed in tunic and trousers and sandals with a high crown-like head¬ 
dress of plumes stuck around the border of a stiff cap set all around 
with little square mirrors that flashed in the sunlight. The plumes 
wore ctyed red, green, and yellow;, A number of the Indians had a quiver 

of panther skin with bow and arrows thrown over their shoulders and 
wands in their hands. 

The dance was in fcim© to a small drum and consisted of stamping 
the fact, facing about from time to time, and certain changes of 
plaoes to effect obscure figures. It was under the direction of an 
old man who also took part, and is undoubtedly a survival of some 
ancient Aztec rite once exercised before the bloody altar of the god 
whose shrine was on this hill. 

A little later, when the dance 'Was concluded below, these dancers 
mounted to the broad stone—paved platform before the entrance of the 
Shrine and there, forming in a double line extending out from the door 
of the chapel, they performed another danse. These performers were all 
of rather strikingly Indian features, somewhat curved noses, and had a 
stern earnestness of expression characteristic of the deepest fanati¬ 
cism and such as might well have been warn by the thousands of their 
ancestors who went down into darkness under the blows of the Spaniards 
while trying to capture the latter alive for an offering to their god. 

The Catholic church is a kind mother to all paganism as long as it 
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shall be disguised tinder the name of her saints. 

Inside the chapel a constant process!on of the faithful went on 
with bending knees and fervent kisses bestowed on the floor, the glass 
covers to images, etc. From the wall of the stairway, a picturesque 
view of the city and valley with its surrounding mountains and the 
surging multitude below is well worth a pilgrimage for one of the out¬ 
er world, 

Tlalpam Botes* She woman keeping fonda wanted skunk bodies, saying 
that their flesh ms very good for bad blood. In Irolo, a young sold¬ 
ier wanted skunk bodies because the meat was a good remedy for syphilis. 

I was told that a couple of Spaniards hunting near Ajusoo in fall 
before we came there were robbed by the Indians who came up pretending 
to wish to see their game and suddenly seised the men and took their 
guns, etc. The Indians here have the name of being great thieves, but 
rarely commit murder, 

, i 

Cta December 8th and 9th, clouds gathered about tops of Popocatepetl 

* 

and Istaccihuatl and concealed them while the wind blew in gusts in the 
valley. On the latter date, the clouds drifted in fragments across the 

i 

valley, torn from the mss on the mountains. In early morning while 
the sun is shining on east side of Iftaeeihuatl, the vast mss of west 
side of mountain is a deep blue black contrasted with the ghostly form 
of the white woman. At intervals long, filmy strata of fleecy white 
clouds drift athwart the mountain below timber line, showing In brill¬ 
iant contrast to the dark, wooded, shadow-brooded mountain side* 

December 27* After various aggravating delays, this morning we got 
off on horseback to cross the mountains to the State of Morelos. 

i 

According to our custom in travelling over dangerous roads, I went 
ahead with my rifle conveniently at hand while uy assistant rode about 
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20 to 25 yards behind with a couple of charges of buckshot In his gun. 

In this way we hope to make any attempt to take us in rather difficult 
work. 

We soon left the valley of Mexico and ascended to the broad summit 
of the Ajusoo range. The road then took a nearly due south course a- 
cross a rolling country partly covered with handsome groups of firs 
and partly a series of grassy parks and slopes. Along the road we 
passed, in travelling ten miles across the summit, six permanent picket 
stations of from 5 to 6 or 8 soldiers. These pickets are on hills close 
to the road and so situated that almost all of the road is in view from 
one station or another. This is to prevent the bandits from infesting 
this district, since the wide stretch of wooded country on this mount¬ 
ain made it a favorite place for robbers at one time. Here, as in 
nearly every part of the country I have visited, it is only by the con¬ 
stant presence of soldiers at suspected points that the robbers are 
kept in check as much as they are. Should the soldiers be removed, 
the country would at once relapse into its former state of lawlessness. 


On the southern border of the mountain top, we came to the large, 
gray, stone cross erected here to mark the line of Cortez ancient mar- 
quisate in Morelos. It is known as the Cruz del Marguey. From it we 
descended a few miles through a beautiful pine forest to the little, 
unkempt village of Huitzilac where we put up in a meson, occupying the 
usual tomb-lilce room, lighted only by opening the door. 

In this plaoe we put in several days working in the surrounding 
country, which is very mountainous. Huitzilac is situated at an alti¬ 
tude of 8,000 feet, in the pine belt, but just west of the village 
rises a high ridge which has, along its east slope up to 9000 feet, a 
magnificent growth of oaks with same madrons, and a great variety of 
undergrowth of deciduous bushes. 
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The vegetation of this hill is like an intrusive point thrust up 
through the pines. Below, at about 6,000 feet, the pines end abruptly 
and the road leads out over the green grassy slope to the small city 
of Cuernavaca, capital of Morelos. 

On the Valley of Mexico side of the range (Ajusoo), the country is 
very volcanic, but on the southern slope, although there are also var¬ 
ious small craters and sane lava beds, the main formation extending 
down from the mountains from 8,000 to about 4500 feet the barrancas 
are cut through a deep formation of coarse conglomerate of rounded 

r 

fragments of volcanic stone. 

The city of Cuernavaca contains about 12,000 or 15,000 people and 
is built on an arid open grassy plain sloping to the south with deep 
barrancas outting their my down from the mountains following the slope. 
The blood-sucking bats (Desraodus) are common close to the town in a 
damp cave, with a perilously loose crumbling roof, where I secured 
some. Many small, blue, -winged bats were also found in dry caves 
near here, and living behind the huge carved back to the altar in a 
church. Under the guidance of the sacristan we hunted out some of 
these latter with cane rods but, as X had many of them already, X took 
no more. 

Cuernavaca is a rather picturesque place as it is built on uneven 
ground between two deep gulches. The old castle of Cortez stands on 
the brow of one slope and is a large square building now occupied by 
the local authorities for various purposes. 

Aside from the fortress-like character of this building, it has few 
striking features* It lends itself in the forming of a beautiful pict¬ 
ure that I went to gaze out upon several bright evenings during rty 
stay in this town. 

From the comer of the old palace, across a loop-holed be stion and 
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the low, tile-roofed houses covering the slopes of the small valley¬ 
like gulch, one’s eye passes over the waving fronds of a fine palm 
tree rising on the top of the opposite bank to range across miles of 
dun, brown rolling plains and hills to the dark, pine-covered base of 
Popoeatapetl and thenoe up to the gleaming white crest of this mighty 
peak. 

Just at twilight, while the fading light of day brightens with a 
vanishing glow all the salient points of the landscape and the eastern 
sky is taking on its sable night hues a few stars twinkling forth un¬ 
certainly, the beauty of the "Smoking Mountain" is marvelous to see 
and its loveliness drew me back here evening after evening, 

She combination of a gracefully spreading palm with a background 
of a snow-capped volcanic peak recalled a picture that I remember em¬ 
bellished one of my earlier geographies. 

There are many memories connected with this town, for here Cortes 
made a favorite resort and in this was imitated by Maximilian in his 
unfortunate filibustering expedition. 

From all X could see and learn, I was not favorably impressed with 
the officials of this State, although the Governor was not there and I 
only saw the Secretary of State whom I found singularly devoid of 
courtesy. Presenting to him ay letter from, the Secretary of State in 
Mexieo, I explained among other things, being a stranger there, I 
would be greatly indebted to him if he could inform me of sane one who 
had horses to hire and a good guide to take me to see the ruins of 
Xoohioaleo, To this he replied by asking if X could not find them my¬ 
self! To this I made answer that if I had supposed I need expect no 
assistance from the authorities I need not have presented my letter of 
recommendation. He then agreed to find the outfit for me and sent out 
one of his messengers for the purpose. The result was that the man 
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provided was one of the surliest fellows I have employed in the country, 
and ny horse was one of the worst beasts I have ridden. The guide lied 
to me at the ruin and prevented my seeing one of the most interesting 
parts. 


Coming after the almost universal politeness with which I have been 
received and assisted by the governors of various other states, I was 
very disagreeably impressed by the inhospitable character of the offi¬ 
cials of this state. During my stay at Y ant epee a little later, I had 
additional cause to complain of a very similar treatment on the part 
of smaller officials and, combined with a peculiarly tricky set of 
Indian inhabitants, I found Morelos a State of no very pleasant 
character. 


Leaving Cuernavaca in the morning, I rode across the country for 
about 10 or 12 miles to the ruin of Xochioaleo. The route was across 
a sloping plain of scanty soil and much lava broken by numerous steep- 
sided canons. Scattered over the surface of the country were many 
lava boulders of small size. 

Several large, white-sided Jack Babbits were seen which made use 
of their dark back patches in a curious way. When undisturbed, they 
hopped about among the lava rooks, their white sides flashing in the 
sun, but if alarmed they faced away from the danger and squatted so 
to present their backs and were instantly lost to sight. Then they 
would quietly steal away 100 yards or sc^ and one would be surprised 
to see his game suddenly begin zig-zagging among the rooks at a dis¬ 
tance from where he supposed he had marked it dam. This is a curious 
case of directive and protective coloration in the same animal, 

Xochioalco is on a hill rising on the slope and overlooking the 
low country to the south, east, and west. Hear it I passed through 
an Indian village whose inhabitants are undoubtedly the descendants of 
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the builders of* the temple on the hill* They now occupy grass-thatched 
huts with curious clay storehouses for corn, built like inverted ovens 
and thatched with steep conical straw roofs. 

The sides of the hill on whose top the temple is built are terraced 
with the slopes from one terrace to the other cut dov/n to a steep regu¬ 
lar incline and faeed with a wall of irregular stones. Some of the 
upper terraces at least were floored by a hard smooth mortar finish, 
as shown in one place where it has been bared. The temple is c.i extreme 
top of the hill commanding a magnificent view. It is a rectangular 
structure enclosed in the centre of a levelled and paved court surround¬ 
ed by the debris of an old stone wall. 

The temple measures 57 feet along its east and west faces, midway 
from ground to top of standing wall. The north and south faces are 
65 feet long. On top two pits in the centre with a cross wall between 
show that the temple had two interior rooms at base. 

The only entrance to temple was by means of a broad stone stairway 
leading to summit. The steps are 15 inches high and 12 inches broad. 
This stairway occupies all of west face except for 13 feet at each end. 
The low surrounding wall of nibble that enclosed the court was only a 
few yards from the temple wall and was built partly of hewn blocks and 
partly of nibble. It had an entrance or gateway in front of the stairs 
leading to top of temple. 

The upper part of the temple wall has been partly destroyed to 
furnish material for a dam at ft reservoir built for irrigating below 
the hill. This vandalism is not permitted by the present government, 
and I was informed that a local official is charged with the protection 
of the ruin. This protection is a nominal affair however, sinoe several 
large cacti and young trees growing on the summit are forcing their 
roots between the blocks of stone and tumbling them down. 
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perfect faces. It had the same plan on all sides. 
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The entire facade of this structure is covered with large, grotesque 

figures carved in high relief on the stone which is carefully dressed 

. * 

and fitted with smooth faces and made of large blocks of lava. The 
stones of the top course are 24x28 and considerably longer than wide 
car thick. Stones S to 4 feet long are common, A number of photographs 
taken will show the character of the figures. In Humboldt * s travels, 
he gives a large plate supposed to represent one face of this ruin, but 
it is wholly fanciful and does not convey the slightest idea of its 
real character. There are said to be extensive subterranean chambers 
in the hill beneath the ruin, but ray guide misled me so that I failed 
to see them. 


On a hill about the same height as one with the temple and just 
east from latter, separated by a low gap from it, is another hill with 


a walled lane leading from the gap between the two hills up to its 
summit where there is a walled enclosure. This hill must have served 


as a fortification, I was feeling the effect of the intense sun at 
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the time of my visit and did not explore this hill. 



After my return to Cuernavaca from this trip, I had an attack of 

^ * - 

* . * : / F ' L n * , 

diarrhea which kept with me for same weeks and ran me down very rapidly, 
This was due to the long, hard ride in the intense sun and drinking the 
water of streams here whioh are not healthy. 

(to one short tramp I made cut of Cuernavaca, I was just at the border 
of the town when a white-necked raven flew over, I shot it and it fell 
into the hedge by the roadside. While I was extricating it, a woman 
(a mestijo) cams hurriedly out of the small house just inside the hedge 
and begged me to sell her the bird. I asked what she wished to do with 
it and she said she wished to eat its heart for a remedy. I told her I 
would give her the heart, so I cut the bird open and took out its heart 
and the woman, having secured a small cup with a little brandy, put the 
still wnrss he<ort in it and swallowed it. She said it vras an excellent 
"remidlo" for palpitation of the heart from which she suffered, and was 

4 ■ 

profuse in her thanks. I left the raven in her care until my return 
and went on with ay companion to some bat caves about three miles out 
of town where I secured S species of bats in a dry cave at the upper 
border of the canon wall. 

In the bottom of this canon near this point are some high stone 
piers for a bridge ordered built by Santa A na, but which was never com¬ 
pleted owing to his fall from power. 

From Cuernavaca I hired saddle animals and proceeded in a south¬ 
easterly direction about 12 or 14 miles to Yautepec. The route led 
across the grassy sloping plain from Cuernavaca a few miles passing 
various small Indian villages built mainly of wattles and mud or adobe 
briok. 

The country is strewn with lava boulders from which walls are built 
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about the fields. Midway in the course, we crossed a large lava bed 
which is several miles wide and proceeds from the volcanic cones at 
base of mountains about 6 or 8 miles to the north. The rough, broken 
surface of the lava stream would be quite impossible for animals but 
for a rudely made trail. Its surface is covered with a dense thicket 
of large cacti ( Opuntias and Cereus) with acacias and various other 
desert plants. The crevices of the loose rocks retain moisture much 
bect-ei whan the hard soil of the plain, hence the abundant growth of 
the vegetation that is commonly found in such places. 

midway in the lava bed I was startled for a moment to see 4 men 

with muskets under a tree by tho trail, but a moment later saw they 

were "veclnos" or country guards from some neighboring village. The 

rough surface of lav®, beds are excellent places for robbers to catch 

a victim sines it is Impossible to go faster than a walk and in such 

places once frequented by robbers it is now common to find guards 
posted. 

Leaving the lava bed w© crossed a series of limestone hills that 
form a low north and south range here and are covered with palmetto©s. 
Cn the oast side of this range, we descended abruptly in the valley 
where Yautepec lies at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. This is a 
large village of a few thousand people, mainly Indians or Indian des¬ 
cent, The place is full of orange orchards and surrounded by sugar 
cane fields. It is hotter than Cuernavaca owing to its 1,000 feet less 
altitude. The oranges here are sweet and well-flavored but suffer from 
attacks of a fly which pierces the rind of the ripening orange and de¬ 
posits from one to half a dor,an or more eggs. The eggs hatch and the 
larvae feed on the pulp of the fruit causing it to decay and fall from 
the tree. The oranges of southern Puebla (Attixco, etc.) suffer from 
this same pest. The flies are so numerous in some orchards that the 
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entire crop is thus lost, I saw the flies at work. They deposit their 
eggs on the lower or shady side of the fruit, as it is becoming yellow. 
These wormy oranges are sold to Indian peddlers who take them to all of 
the towns of this region as well as to the cities of Puebla and Mexico, 
and sell them. The fly is one of the flat, triangular winged species 
about the dimensions of a common house-fly. 


One of the orchard owners told me that he thought this pest was due 
to the custom of planting corn, alfalfa and other crops in the orchards. 
The vegetation and birds about Yairbepee are more nearly of a tropi¬ 
cal character than at Cuernavaca, but there is but little change in 
maiffifials. The fever I contracted at Cuernavaca beoarne worse here until 
it began to run me down rather alarmingly and I finally decided to re¬ 
turn to the City of Mexico to recuperate. 


1888 

City of Mexico Reached City of Mexico January 18, and for the next 11 days rsmain- 

(Mexico) 

ed there. On the 30th had recovered sufficiently to go out to Ameea 

J anuary 

at SB corner of Galley of Mexioo at base of Popocatepetl and Istacci- 
huatl where my assistant lias been staying, 

■teeca is the seat of a chapel situated on a curious hill rising 
Mieoa about 400 feet from plain at border of town. This hill is covered with 

oaks, and madronos, with some cypress trees at its northern base, 

February 8: Yesterday left Ameea for Yeoapixtla, Morelos, and spent 
a large part of the day hunting horses to take me to Tetela del Voloan 
at south base of Popocatepetl, This was finally accomplished and on 
the 9th we proceeded to our destination, 

Tetela del Voloan turns out to be a miserable little Indian town 
among the pines at between 7,000 and 8,000 feet elevation on the couth 
slope of the Volcano, There was no house where we could find accomoda¬ 
tions, so we were taken into the local court room and office of the 
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, * 

■% 

Tetele del four days we lived here, having our meals brought in by a woman from 

Voleen 

one of the houses of the vicinity. Find it net been for- the official 
letter I carried, it would have been very difficult for us to have 
got along here owing to the indifference of the people, I he only ex¬ 
ception was the secretary of the local judge or alcalde, 

Ee was a fairly intelligent fellow, but with education enough to 

« 

read and write fairly well, seamed utterly ignorant of outside life. 

He asked various childlike questions about my country and among other 
things that he told me as being strange to him was the putting of man¬ 
ure on land, He could not understand what sense there was in buying 
fertilizers and putting on lane as he had heard people did sometimes 
in the valleys. (Me of the villagers recalled the fact that all 
; ’Te rills'* (Yankees) live on raw meat and are very tall men (6 feet or 
more). To this I replied that I was a Yehki and was less than 6 feet 
and ate the same food as ha did as he had seen. But to this he ob¬ 
jected, saying that I could not be a Yehki for he knew that they were 
all very big men who live on raw meat for he had seen one once and he 
ato raw meat and was very big. To this his companions assented and 
evidently discountenanced xry claim to being a member of the raw meat 

i • i i 

eating nation. They decided that I was a Frenchman after due consulta¬ 
tion,- when. I asked them what countryman I was if not a l'enki. 

One and of the building where I stayed was divided off into a 
calaboose and a guard room, The veeinos were on guard here all the 
time. At 3 a.m. the new guard came’ in and relieved the guard of the 
day before and then at first sign of dawn sets of guards armed with 
muskets or carabines went out in 3 different directions along the 
roads and spent the day in patrolling and watching roads and paths 
through the forost,- to the limits of the community line at border 
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of lands belonging to neighboring village. 


Tetela del 
Yolcan 


The larger towns have their police regularly employed, but the 
small towns are forced to do voluntary guard duty. The community own 
arms and every able-bodied man among the villagers is on a list. The 
community is then divided into guard sections ■which are each given 
their regular day of duty and are required to be on hand as noted. 

These "vecinos 51 , as they are called, are met in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places and undoubtedly do much to make robbery difficult. 

They are held in strict accountability for the good order of their dis¬ 
tricts by the higher authorities. These vecinoa wear no uniform but 
the everyday costume of the laboring classes so that it is a little un¬ 
pleasant to come upon them suddenly in out-of-the-way places. Robberies 
occur despite them at no great intervals, and ay assistant had a narrow 
escape near this place. He left a trail and descended into a narrow, 
wooded canon on the mountainside one afternoon and was surprised to 
see 3 men follow him,- one with a lasso, one with a stout cudgel, and 
the other with a large knife in his hand. Ity assistant at once faced 
them and, levelling his gun at the foremost, told him to stop which he 
did very promptly and began to abuse my man with all the epithets he 
could command. To this the latter paid no attention, but quietly moved 
off leaving the discomfitted rascals in their tracks. It is a regular 
trick for these mountain Indians to pretend to wish to see what game a 

hunter has and the moment they get within reach they seise the hunter 

% 

and rob and maltreat, or kill him. 

While we were at this place, a pilgrimage of the Indians from 
Tlacala and Puebla began,- to a fiesta of some saint in southwestern 
Morelos, 

Hundreds of them streamed by for two daysj men, women, and children. 
The men and women nearly all carried a little roll of long wax candles 
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to burn before the altar. At night the portioo of the public building 

\ 

where we lodged was crowded to its utmost capacity by a motley gather¬ 
ing of pilgrims of all sexes and ages. The nights were sharp and al¬ 
most frosty yet they rolled down a rush mat and, covered with a thin 
serape, seemed to sleep comfortably. At early dawn all were up and off, 

lllhon travelling even when carrying a heavy load, these people and, in 

% 

fact, most of the Indians of the country, have a short trot that they 
seem to keep up indefinitely. They carry a back-load of garden truck 
or fruit to market 20 to 40 or 50 miles in this way, sleeping wherever 

night overtakes them, and I have seen them returning in a contented 

♦ 

frame of mind with the entire proceeds of their trip invested in little 
rockets to be let off at the next feast day. 

One night the crowd in front of our quarters united in singing a 
hymn in praise of the saint they were to visit, and the effect was wild 
and picturesque. The voices arose and fell in the rhythmic, chant-like 
effect so often the character of Indian music. About 200 of these fan¬ 
atical people united in this song, 

Sunday at this village was a day of general gathering from all the 

% 

i 

vicinity. In the morning a mass was said in the church, Under the 

' 

trees in the small square were ranged a few market women selling fruits, 

* 

sweetmeats, nuts, and vegetables. The pulque shops and cantinas were ' 
thronged and the men stood about in groups or squatted in the shade. 

The solitary amusement appeared to be to get drunk. In the evening a 
fantastical firework exhibit was given in the churchyard. The most 
amusing part of this show was toward the end when a large framework 
oovered with wheels, squibs and serpents, was fastened on the head end 
Shoulders of an active young fellow who, when the thing was lighted, 
began a wild career among the crowds of people leaping about end rush¬ 
ing head foremost into the midst of the thickest crowds causing shrieks 
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Mar. 3 
to 

Mar. 6 


Tula 

(Hidalgo) 

March 


from the women and children and roars of laughter from the crowd in 
general. In the midst of the blackness of the night, intensified by 
the gloom of the forest background, this figure of erotic fiery sparks 
was diabolical enough. 

The most interesting result of this trip was the finding of 
Cytails poliocephala on the slope of the mountain above Tetela. 

On February 13 I engaged horses and made a short cut back to Ameca 
where I continued for the next 3 days, including a trip to the City of 
Mexico, preparing for a trip up the Volcano of Popocatepetl. On the 
evening of the 16th, I had a hemorrhage of the lungs,-* the sequel to 
the illness I had in Morelos. From the 17th to 21st, I kept quiet 
at Ameca and had no return of hemorrhages. 

On February 22nd, left Ameea with pack outfit and ascended to about 

' v 

11,000 feet on north slope of Popocatepetl where I camped under a rock 
shelter on side of a steep canon amid the pines and firs. 

For rest of this trip and ascent of Volcano Popooatapetl see notes 
following p. of this copy. 

Remained at Ameca recuperating from trip to Igtaocihuatl, and by 
cold compresses managed to allay the inflammation from our snowblind 
eyes. 

March 6th to 8th was in the City of Mexico attending to various items 
of business. 

March 9th: Went to Tula, the ancient capital of Hidalgo. It is 
situated about 45 miles north of City of Mexico just north of the low 
ridge of lava that forms the north rim of the Valley of Mexico. The 
town is a sleepy place with same curious old houses. It is in the 
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upper part of the Lower Sonoran Zone at about 6,400 feet, A few 
large cypresses grow along the small stream here, but the surrounding 
low hills are covered with cacti, acacias, pepper trees, and other 
desert species, Found little of interest. 

The low bluff facing the town just east of the river here is crown¬ 
ed by the ruins of old mud and stone walled houses and buildings of the 
ancient town of the Indians where the legend says the first use of 
pulque was discovered and introduced,- a day of poor promise for the 
people, 

March 13tht 8,200 feet. Today proceeded on to Paohuoa the present 
capital of Hidalgo, This is the busiest town I have seen in the country. 
In the bare porphyritic hills back of the town are numerous rich silver 
mines which have yielded hundreds of millions of dollars and still pro¬ 
duce a great amount of silver, The hill slopes are dotted with the high- 
walled, castle-like mining buildings over the shafts and in the town 
are several very extensive yards for treating the ore by the patio 
process. From the hillside one can look down into these works and see 
the horses being driven slowly around and around in the fine mud to 
which the ore is reduced. All white horses are stained a bright green 
up to the flanks from the sulphate of copper used in the process, and 
present an absurd spectacle* Long paok trains of mules loaded with ore 
in sacks for the works or returning to the mines join with heavy wagons 
drawn by long trains of mules or horses 4 abreast and hundreds of women 
and men hurrying along on one errand or another to make a sufficiently 
busy spectacle to be very interesting after passing through so many 
deadly sleepy towns. 

After a few days about this place, I made a trip by the stage up 
to the neighboring mining town of Real del Monte,- 3 miles to the east 
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in the mountains, This is the centre of another but smaller ©roup of 
mines and is very interesting from the remarkably picturesque character 

of its streets and houses. Their sharp sloping roofs with far over- 

r ' 1 ' 

‘ 

hanging eaves, projecting balconies, and most 'wonderfully erratic 

i . !*. - i ' * • •' ' * ' | 

• . . - , . - * 

streets zig-zagging up and down the steep slopes were an interesting 
spectacle, 

' - l . ( : • • 

Here, as at Pachuca, the people have more life and purpose in their 

» 

movements than is usual in Mexican towns, I was fortunate in visiting 
this town on a day when I had the opportunity to witness a spectacle 
that Is rather characteristic of the country, 

When I reached the place in the midst of a fog, at 10 a.m., I notic¬ 
ed a display of small banners along the main street and in front of 
the local customs and tax offices, I saw them setting up a row of small 
green bushes along the border of the sidewalk and several ropes of 
colored papers were hung across the street. Turning to one of the offi¬ 
cials who was overseeing the progress of this ornamentation, X inquired 
want saint day they vr®re celebrating, ”Ch, no” he replied, ”it is not a 

saint day, but the Governor passes through her© today on his way to 

% 

Pachuca,” Further inquiry revet led the fact that the Governor had been 

out far a few days at a hacienda h© owns a few miles beyond It, del Monte 

» 

and to celebrate his return this decoration of the town enroute was pre¬ 
pared, Wishing to see this joyful event, I stood about the entrance to 
the official building for an hour longer, Gradually a little crowd 

, • ! - 1 "- S» V 

. |;> l , . J 

gathered and 1 recognized among them the Secretary of State and ten car 
a dozen of the principal officials from Pachuca, Presently someone 
announced that the Governor was coming up a road to the loft and all 
walked down this way headed by a band of music. They had been gone some 
five minutes in the drizzling rain and muddy road when someone rushed up 
breathlessly to say that the Governor was coming by another road,- and 
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away he went to call hack the officials. After a time they returned 
and started down another road and soon the welcome sound of numerous 
salvas of guns and pistols at the border of the town announced his 
approach. The music struck up and then the procession came in view. 

On the step of the Governor*s carriage hung one enterprising courtier 
talking volubly to an invisible occupant while the carriage wheel de¬ 
liberately transferred a broad stripe of mud from the street to the 
coat of the hangeron*s best black suit of clothes. 

On the step of the Governors family carriage hung another person 
eager to express his joy at the general return. 

At the head of the procession now appeared the school children wav¬ 
ing paper banners and marshalled by the teachers,- and led off by the 
music. Behind tramped the new warm but undiscouraged band of high 
state officials whose clothing was beginning to show the effects of 
their tramp through the mud. Up the steep streets and round about 
town moved the procession and, at its return to the official building, 
the footworn officials had a littlo rest and took carriages for the 
three miles back to Pachuca where I am happy to say they arrived safely 
Tinder a heavy escort of cavalry that same afternoon, 

March 21st s Today I left Pachuca and, riding up over the summit 
of the mountains to the north of town, descended the remarkably steep 
north slope to the town which lies at nearly the same altitude as 
Pachuca and about 10 miles north on the opposite slope of the mountains 
A fine forest of firs, pines, and oaks occupy the north slope from 
summit to the town. A little below this the open country sweeps down 
several thousand feet to the bottom of a deep barranoa along which 
flows a small river. A broken and rolling plain extends far away to 
the N, UW, and HE from these mountains of Pachuoa which are an isolated 
group. - 162 - 
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Above El Chico the crests of the hills are ornamented by some 
strange huge columns and spurs 0 f porphyry that rise in boldly jutting 
spurs 100 to 260 feet sheer above the surrounding land and form a most 
remarkable series of natural monuments that remind me of the sandstone 
spurs of the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. The top of this curious 
mountain group is a rolling and broken tableland at about 9500 feet 
elevation and covered with a varied growth of pines, firs, and Ion- 
juniper thickets with a few small park-like grassy openings. 

Nothing of special interest was taken here and on the 26th of 
March we returned to Pachuca. 


While in El Chico, which is a small mining town, I saw several small 
pack trains loaded with silver bullion start out for Pachuca. They were 
all attended by several heavily armed guards,- a proceeding quite 
necessary from the fact that this region has been one of the most notor¬ 
ious robber roosts of Mexico* but, the efforts of the recent governors 
have been exerted with the aid of the n ley fuga" so successfully that 
the roads are becoming pretty safe. 

While working about El Chico I had a chance to note the manner in 

W <( . 4 * ** 

* 

which the wood-cutting is governed here. The forest is on the commun¬ 
ity land and a license is given certain persons who cut the wood and 
deliver it at the mining works. A part of the returns as tax goes into 


the municipal treasury,- the cutters getting a stipulated price for the 
delivered wood. The trees which are to be cut are designated by xaonter- 
os or overseers of the forest and no small trees are allowed cut. Z saw 
some of the wives and children of the poorer woodcutters packing single 
heavy oak sticks for 2 miles down the mountain to the woodpile at the 
mining works in town. The sticks were oarried in a loop of cord with 
a strap about the forehead. By suoh work as this, the family oombined 
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may make 50 cents a day. The workmen in the mines make from 50 cents 
to #1,00 $ day, 

March 29 x I came on to this place which is on the western border 

-- ' . * 

of the Plain of Apam, the centre of a great pulque making district. 

It is just east of Talley of Mexico and in the same general climatic 
zone, I found here a species of Perodlpus common besides other common 
tableland birds and mamals. 


April 4thi I sent my assistant on to Apixaeo in Tlaxeala while I 

went on to the City of Puebla to get a circular letter from the Govern- 

\ 

or to the local authorities. Pound the $over nor formally polite and 
was turned by him over to the Secretary of State, who talks English, 

i 

and who was directed to prepare me the letter I desired and furnish me 
such other assistance in the way of information, etc,, as he could- 
Learning from the Secretary that the State College possesses a 
small museum I had him give me a letter to the Director of the College 
and paid it a visit. 

It contains various badly labelled or unmarked Mexican and North 
American birds, A few local mammals and a number of expensive tar- 
ported mammals such as a Bengal tiger and other species bearing the 
tag of a Paris taxidermist. In a country full of interesting birds and 
mammals the local authorities in Mexico seem possessed with the idea 
that they must spend thousands of dollars on a lot of foreign stuff 
when a small part of such expense would make a creditable showing. To 
a great extent this is due to lack of knowledge but more cannot be ex¬ 
pected where there are scarcely any naturalists and few of the natur¬ 
alists who are in the country have knowledge enough to form or label a 
collection in the proper manner. They follow slavishly after the work 
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of foreign naturalists who explore their country and publish the results 
and complain of their inability to do field work because it is so ex¬ 
pensive and yet botanists and zoologists come to their very doors and 

V ” . ’ * 

secure new things. They lack energy and the ability to go ahead cm 
their own lines. They like to dabble in this, that, and the other 
branch of science,- read & lot of foreign works and ro-hash and publish 
it in local periodicals. Or carry on voluminous correspondence with 
others engaged in the same style of work in other cities and imagine 
that they are investigators. 

I 

On April 6th I went up to Apixaco which I found to be situated in 
a cold belt extending to the northeast from Istac. across Puebla and 
Tlax. into Hidalgo* All of the surrounding hills even down almost on 
a level with the town are covered with a growth of small pines. 

j • • v i 

• '**"* • 

April 7th, Esperanza Puebla. Went on to this place today where I 
obtained my mail and on the 8th (April) went to the small town of San 
Andres Chalchieoaaila a few miles to the northwest, lying near the west 
base of the peak of Orizaba. 

The low hills all about Esperanza were covered with many wild 
Agaves of large size and their tall straight spikes stood out in relief 
all about the horizon. 

April 9th to 13th. I remained at Chalchicomula working up the 
locality. In all the vicinity and over the surrounding plains covered 
with volcanic sand are many Dip, philllpsil , The base of the Yoloano 
here and the low hills just east of Esperanza farm the eastern limits 
of the tableland here. 

Chalohiccmula is a small sleepy agricultural town of mestizos and 
Indians. Barley, wheat, chickpeas, corn, and a few small vegetables 
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and pulque are grown here. 

Chalchicomula 

The morning (April 18th) was occupied in arranging with the men 

buying ropes, rush mate, and provisions for the trip up the peak. At 

8 a,m. we were ready to go hut the man charged to have horses on hand 

y«at or day failed to show up and I had the pleasure of exercising some 

of the necessary virtue of patience. About noon it became evident that 

it would be impossible to got horses to stars today so I had my outfit 

carried back into the room and sent the ma I had employed back home 

instructed to be on ii&nd early tomorrow morning. 

Although I started in by seeing the Jefe Politico yesterday morning 

% 

♦ 

and getting his word that he would send and get the outfit I do not 

seem to be much advanced toward it, The day is the finest one since I 

haw© been here,- clear, calm and bright and the snow peak stands up 

brilliantly white in the sunshine, 

i 

Mount 

Orizaba 

April 19. Mt. Orizaba, Last evening I went to the Jefe Politico 

and told him of ay failure to secure horses and he promised to have a 

couple of saddle animals on hand for me at 7i30 this morning. My men 

were on hand at 6 a.m, and I started the camp outfit off on the pack 

animals. At the time agreed upon the two saddle animals promised by 

the Jefe were on hand. They were about the sorriest beasts I have used 

in the country but we were not in a position to object so mounted and 

set off with two of our Indian companions keeping us company on foot. 

he found it necessary to employ 4 men,- two guides to make the ascent 

with us , one man to look after the horses and another to keep charge 

of camp and our outfit during cur absence. All were Indiana who live 

in a small Pueblo a few miles out of San Andres at base of foothills. 

The two guides were men who have worked gathering sulphur on the peak. 

We were soon outside of the town and passed for miles along a 

winding road that led through sandy fields covered with starting wheat. 
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Poor thatched huts of the Indian peaces were scattered along in irregu¬ 
lar conjunction to form the Barrio de San Francisco, abotsi a league 
fhffi San Andres. 

Eero and there the white groups of Hacienda buildings were to be 
seen and patches and points of pine timber not yet cut away. As we 
left San Andres we ascended a sharp slope, the bluff-like drop from a 
higher bench. In this were to be seen sections of deposits of fine 
slaty black volcanic send that had been thrown out by the volcano. 

V' ” 

Other layers of a paler grayish yellow sand of coarser material alter¬ 
nated and a deposit of finely broken white pumice stone, bearing crystals 
of iron pyrites is one of these beds. This layer of white pumice is al¬ 
most wholly free from foreign matter and varies from 2 to 7 feet in 

.r ' i|l h 

thickness near Ghalehicomula. Lying above this pumice, but at what 
distance I failed to determine, is a layer of fine bluish black vol¬ 
canic sand which is only from 1 to 2 feet thick near Chalchicomula, 
but near the base of the mountain it is from. 10 to 20 feet thick. This 
layer lies near the surface of the ground and was deposited after the 
contour of the country became practically the same as it has today. It 
•follows the slopes of the hills down to the washes and deep drainage- 
ways both on the border of the plain and all up the side of the mountain 
to about 10,000 feet?beyond this I saw no exposures where it could be 
traced, probably due to glacial obliteration above that point. 

Above this black layer is the surface soil varying from a foot or 
two up to 20 feet or more according to the situation* This surface 
soil is a fine yellovleh send at the top with fine intermixed gravel 
of pumice and scoriae below* This is apparently the result of denuda¬ 
tion and disintegration of the higher peaks. 

A few miles out of Chalohicoanula we crossed a small cemented aque- 

•*- «* . *» . 

duct carrying the brilliantly clear water of a large spring near the 
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foot of the mountain down to Chalchicomula. In the trees and bushes 
(oaks and alders) along the roadside here were great numbers of birds 
evidently drawn here by the water in the open flume. A drink from 
the sparkling, stream and we went on, winding up among the starting wheat 
fields and soon reached the border of the pine timbers at about 9000 ft. 
Up to this point the j Geoaws and bipodomys of the plains follow the 
cultivator but stop abruptly with the border of the unbroken forest. 

At first, after the end of the fields, the road led up a broad 
gentle slope covered with slender pines forming an open forest. The 
ground was covered with fallen needles, but of grass and other small 
vegetables there was almost none, lost of the lower branches of the 
pines were dead and the almost total absence of birds or other signs 
of animal life gave the wood a sad loneliness. Here and there a Junco 
flitted from the ground up into a tree or one sang its short unmusical 
ditty from a branch overhead. 1 . ' 

Having passed the gradual slope, we came to the much more abrupt 
rise of the main base. There, dark firs and alders with curiously 
swollen, thick bark. Among the firs a plentiful growth of saccaton 
grass is found and here were scattered half naked Indians digging it 
up to obtain its stiff roots which are sold to make short brushes. 

Here also we found various potato fields in cleared places among 
the firs and alders. The latter trees often attain 3 ft. in diameter, 
and 60 or 60 feet in height. 

One of my guides was joined here by a couple of his sons who led 
us to a small spring in a fir shaded canon where a couple of tree trunks 
had been dug out for troughs for the accommodation of the cattle. By 
this a fire was quickly built and we had a lunch while the pigmy nut¬ 
hatches hammered away overhead on the dead branches of the firs and made 
a noise quite out of proportion to their bulk. 
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Moving on up the trail that ms very steep along here, we left the 
firs at about 10,500 feet and entered a belt of large pines of two 

species both with heavy rugose, almost oarinated bark. Still up over 

* 

the slopes until, at about 11,000 £ eet, we entered the lower end of a 
draw which developed into the lower end of an ancient glacier bed as 
we advanced. Shore ms the terminal moraine carrying large boulders on 
its back and the sweep of the hills on either side showing where the 
ice had curved its way down from the lofty heights of the volcano that 
towered up and was lost in the clouds to our left. Is we continued the 
trees grew scattering and dwarfed and those in exposed places often 
leaned to the east as if to escape the fierce winds that must sweep 
across these high slopes. Here the hills raise smooth, grass covered 
slopes above the timber,* and the broad bluff-like end of a great lava 
stream hangs above as we wind around its base, fhe sight of a marsh 
hawk soaring along the juniper-clad face of this lava slope above timber 
line was rather surprising, 

A few small lizards scurrying over the warm faces of the lava blocks 
near the trail with scattered tracks of mice, rabbits, and a coyote were 
the only signs of life, The grass growing in scattered bunches with 
bare, sandy interspaces was the main vegetation,- only in occasional 
places were to be seen flowers of one or two species of , 

We passed the end of the lava bed and going on for some three miles 
beyond descended into the head o.f a small pine grown canon and camped 
at a rock shelter formerly used by the Indians who were employed to 
gather sulphur at the border of the crater. The small spring of water 
whioh comos out here was the source of attraction. The altitude was 
about 13,200 feet but being on the SE side of the mountain was a few 
hundred feet below timber line. Our animals were turned down into the 
canon to graze and we prepared camp. Same Arctic blue birds, robins, 
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Juneos, nuthatches and flickers were seen and heard here. Among the 
rooks I caught a lleotama here and a Sprex, A rvlool a. Orog e ny 8. and 
Sit caws were common in the tall grass on sides of the canon. As soon 

Jtf r —■ - -'ft) W 

as night set in the clouds that had hung over the mountain nearly all 
day began to break away, but a high wind rushed through the sturdy 
pines cresting the canon walls end filled me with considerable anxiety 

l 

for tomorrow. As the sky cleared the stars twinkled and flickered more 

than I had seen them before at this altitude and I feared a high wind 

> , 

tomorrow. My man assured me that it was an impossibility to climb the 

mountain if a heavy wind should be blowing as it would sweep one off 

\ * 

the steep slope, Th®» they began discussing among themselves, for my 

/• .. - \ • a 5 

' f **. fc* , . , — 7 if’ 

benefit, the various animals claimed to live on the summit. All agreed 
as did my guides at Popocatepetl that a kind of pure white mouse lives 
about the summit of crater. Then a white snake was located there and, 

finally one of the men began to tell of a white skunk but this was too 

* 

much and all of them began to laugh and ridicule him, 

I soon had my bed down under the shelter of the smoke-blackened 

overhanging rocks. The men clustered up about the fire on the saddle 

% 

blankets and their chatter soon ceased. The fire flickered low and 
across the canon I could see the dark swaying arms of the pines as they 

*•4 ~ 

sighed and writhed under the lashing of the windj the stars flickered 

t 

and glittered mockingly, and then I forgot everything in sleep, 

April 20th: Ascent of Orizaba, At 2 a,m, 1 stirred the men out 
and so slowly did they move that it was four before we finally got off. 
The wind was gone and the stars seemed to shine from a black void as 
we picked our cautious way out from the bright firelight into the inky 
depths of the canon, Finally we were out of it and leaving the trees 
behind wound silently up aoross the steady slope of sand, covered with 
scattered grass bunches, that leads to the foot of the volcano or final 
rise of the peak. 
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Before us was the loom of a great dark mass blotting out the stars 


Mount far toward the zenith. As we reached the open slope a chill breeze 

Ctrl?, aba 

mowed the air enough to be unpleasant. We plodded slowly along and our 
horses by their frequent stops and hard breathing showed that ws were 
getting well up. Finally a pale gray tinge in the east ever the shoulder 
of a rugged spur of lava showed that the sun was nearing the horizon. 

Then the figures of our men became more distinct." the pale yellow 
bunches of grass could be distinguished about us and the snowy sides of 
the volcano to come out of their enshrouding darkness. The gray east 
threw its cold, pale, mysterious light over the landscape until it had 

4 ’ 

the same dead, ghastly effect that one gets on an Arctic landscape at 
summer midnight when the sky has lost its colors. The high ridge of 
lava with its ragged outline between us and the dawn nm seemed to al¬ 
most overhang us as we toiled along its base. Ahead gleamed out some 
small snow banks the lower ones of their kind. As we reached these 
the stars had been swallowed up by the gray dawn so that only a few 
large ones low down in the west could be seen. Looking back from here, 
it ms evident that the valley-like basin sweeping down from the foot 
of the volcano where we stood, with the scattered boulders, often of 

V 

great size, on the middle of its otherwise unbroken surface, was once 
a glacier bed leading down and ending somewhere neat* our capping place. 

Passing up the old trail of the sulphur gatherers end snow gatherers 
we rounded the upper end of the high comb-like lava ridge and dismounted 
by a huge lava boulder deposited here in the gap by the dying glaciers. 
Other similar boulders were all about but most of them shivered into 
innumerable fragment!;, all with eonchoidal fracture, by the weather. 

The dead gray of the dawn began to be vivified by a saffron hue 
now and as we began to move up the sandy slope leading to the rugged 
line of dark lava up which our couree lay. Soon a warm glow of color 
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tipped the snowy peak and the dark sunsait of Black Mountain to the south 
warmed up to a rich 'brown. The dead world seemed to breathe again and 
the faint note of a JTunco wa* heard in a cheerful matin even up to the 
16,000 feet where we were* Hear' 15,000 feet tho grass ceased entirely 
hut several mosses and lichens held their own even up to 10,500 feet 
where they were found sparingly scattered in sheltering crevices in 
the lava, . 

At 15,500 feet an Audubcn’s Warbler was seen flitting from rook to 
rock,- the highest point at which 1 saw ary bird on this peak. At 15,400 
feet, some hundreds of foot above the last blade of grass or flowering 
plant, I was surprised and interested to find the tracks of quite a 
number of Sltows loneopus , , (?) in the fine, absolutely bare 

volcanic sand lying about huge boulders, and from these leading away to 
other boulders on all sides. What these little beasts could be doing 

up here was beyond ay ability to surmise. 

* 

This is the highest point reached by any marnmal in Mexico so far as 
ny observations go on the three highest peaks. In its wide-spread dis¬ 
tribution over Earth America this is one of the most remarkable little 
raaromls of our fauna. It is v^ry strailer to the pretty little white¬ 
footed field mouse of all the eastern States, After we began dialing 
among the long line of loose rocks and spur-like points of the lava 
ridge leading up to the summit the way became very stoop but not at all 


dangerous. 

Par up above us stood out the knob-like, gray mass of rock just be¬ 
low tho summit and known to the sulphur gatherers as the outlook,- 
Mira dor. As xtsual, the leather-lunged Indians were in advance and evi¬ 
dently re garded with no small contempt the lack of ability to keep up 
with them. For every fifteen or twenty yards of advance I found it 
necessary to stop and regain iqy breath,- time not lost however as it 
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gave me the opportunity to look abroad over the panorama which the ril¬ 
ing sun was changing in appearance at every moment. X noted on this 
mountain as on those near the City of Mexico that the vegetation ends 
without the appearance of any of those Arctic forms we find above timber 
line in the D.S. Ho red snow chore this. The trees became shorter and 

4- w. 

eh outer but merely straggle to vt& WjL’trfl 3,0 S 3 OX CtV? H3T X" 1. StilcL AOlld 

of ths .emtted thick#*s of low b VL0h&$ find afc triiacarliti# in most of our 
woods* Ho afhe Xor &mm jtmlpers at end of the lam bad at 

i 

timberline ©a Orizaba and also on 1st, at timberline were the nearest 

; . • t < a*- i- • 

approach. 

As day dawned 1 noted that the lower hills about us seemed obscured 

•*»« j ^ 

in fog or clouds and that it appeared to extend out over the valleys and 

I 

blot them out entirely. With my greater elevation and the aid of the 
sun I was now able to see that what X had Mistaken for fog or cloud ms 
nothing but the great dust stratum overlying the earth. 

At 8 o*clock only 2 or 3 cumulus clouds were to be seen far away to¬ 
ward the horizon. At 9 o*olock I had reached an elevation a little above 
Xu,000 feet and found, what I had noted both on Popocatepetl and Izt,,- 

t 

that the heavy dust and moke bearing stratum of the lower air was abrupt¬ 
ly limited at about 16,000 feet. Above spread e sky of the most intense 
turquoise blue I have over seen,- except on the summits of the other two 
peaks* This brilliant sky extended down unchanged in brilliancy almost 
to the very horizon of the dust layer* Far away to the wost, gleaming 
white in the sun, 1 could see the crests of Popocatepetl and Izt. rising 
into the clear air above the layer of dust,- but with all their bases 
below 16,000 feet concealed es effectually as though they were snowy is¬ 
lands rising Id the midst of a dun brown sea. 

As on ry former climbs, this strange limitation of the earth*s dusty 
air at 16,000 feet fonsed an upper horizon uribreken except by the white, 
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rounded backs of cumuli in the distance. Looking down through this 

- i 

atmosphere the faint, uncertain details of the larger features of the 
landscape could be made out exactly as one might see the bottom of a 
pond through slightly murky waters. 

Below this limit of 16,000 feet is the place of all earthly life 
in this region, and above it the realm of stars and sun and purity. 

Like snowy islands of an Arctic sea rise the peaks of the 3 mountains 
in a little group. Ho companion peaks pieroe this eea of air until 
one journeys far away to the Andes of South America or high up along 
our northwest coast where a single fellow is found in St, Elias. 

Hare and there over the surface of this dusty sea I began to see 
newly forming cumulus clouds, their upper borders resting along the 
surface of the sea like the foam of breakers on a shoal. At 10 a.m. 
the upward currents of warm air from the plains began to climb along 
the mountain sides and I was disappointed to see ragged gray clouds 
begin to form here and there along the mountain and drive along its 

t 

sides below us as though by their own volition, for the breeze accomp¬ 
anying them had not yet come to effect the air at our altitude. 

These clouds now rapidly multiplied and out on the surfaoe of the 
dusty sea was forming a host of beautiful cumuli. Their upper surfaces 
floating above the smoke rounded and billowy and snowy white but the 
sunken parts softened by the smoke through warm grays to the almost 
blue black under surfaces. Thousands of feet overhead now began to 
form a lace-like filmy gauze of cirrus that could not have been less 
than 25,000 feet in altitude. 

Tffihen we were within a few hundred feet of the top, we left the lines 
of bare lava along which we had been pioking our way and worked over the 
sun-eaten surfaoe of the thin layer of snow that encircles the crest. 
Then the misty cloud fragments that had been chasing one another about 
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the base of the peak earn© swirling up about the summit and the wind 
blew fiercely, A severe headache that had been with me all the morning 
now began to became especially painful and with it a nausea and feeling 
of general shakiness that made the last part of the ascent very diffi¬ 
cult, Several times I was forced to stop on the steep snowy slope and 
lean heavily on my alpenstock to avoid a dangerous fall due to sheer 
weakness or loss of control of my muscles. This would pass off and I 
would work on a few yards further. 

As I had no trouble of this kind on either of the other peaks, I 
attributed it to the fact that I had been suffering from a severe cold 
for a week previous to this ascent and, in consequence, was in a poor 
physical condition to meet the exertion, 

l 

The men were awaiting me sheltered within the lip of the crater re¬ 
clining on a narrow slope of sand and fine scoriae mixed with small 
fragments of sulphur which descended a few feet below them and then 
dropped into the abyss of the crater. The approach to the crater is 
abrupt so that one is on its verge without warning and the effect is 
rather startling. 

The crater is a huge chasm several times greater than that on Popo- 


catapetl, and much more effective for that reason. It must be 1800 ft, 
deep from the side on which we approached, the southwest,- but is lower 
on the opposite side. It is about 600x500 yards in diameter - its long¬ 
est dimension in an easterly and westerly direction, and is irregular 
in outline, being broken by small bays. The contour of its upper edge 
is also irregular, the highest point on the west side being several 
hundred feet above the eastern wall of the crater. The drop is perpend¬ 
icular from the top down to the talus lying at the bottom. While I was 
at the summit there was a constant dropping of fragments from the high 


walls of the crater,- these making a faint rattling sound as they struck 
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among their fellows. At one point of the wall it is not very far down 
to the talus and my men said that when they were sulphur-gathering here 
some years ago one of the men was let down by ropes and gathered much 
fine sulphur for them. While they returned to the base of the mountain 
with it he remained to get more, but a fierce gale sprang up and blew 
so hard for three days that no one dared go up the mountain. When the 
gale ended they hurried up and to the border of the crater, calling the 
name of the man below. They were surprised to hear him reply in a weak 
voice and hastening to let down the ropes they drew him up. He was 
very pale and weak but soon recovered,but sulphur gathering at the 
bottom was not carried on after that. 

The walls of the crater appear to be built up almost wholly of 
scoriae and ashes and in this is mixed - where I saw it - with a con¬ 
siderable percent of sulphur in small amorphous masses. The sulphur 
gatherers mined this mixture at a point just outside and below the 
border of the crater on the south side and carried it down to the eave 
where I camped and there refined it in a crude way and took the product 
down to San Andres where they sold it for #12.00 a hundred. In this 
way they made about 75a day. The main summit is at the SW edge of 
the crater and just above where we reached its border. It rises in a 
slight knoll just back from the rim of the crater and is surmounted 
by a large wooden eross which some fanatic has brought up here on his 
back and planted firmly. 

While I lay idly resting on the ashes at the mouth of the crater, 
the wind came tearing and rushing about over the summit now swooping 
down oloud-laden until the whole crater was a boiling mass of tortured 
mist and then swirling up and carrying the clouds away into space. 

It was a fieroe wild soene and up from the depths came the constant 
rattle of dropping stones and in ray ears the mingled sound of ny heavily 
laboring heart that seemed to refuse to rest with the reminder of ny 
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body. 

At intervals the clouds would break away and the grateful warmth 
of the sun come out but only to be hidden a few moments later by the 
demon of unrestful wind, The clouds sweeping over the summit had a 
strange, dry, dusty odor as though they were made up of something be¬ 
side vapor, I noticed this odor each time that the clouds enveloped 
us, after a temporary clear spell, all the time I was on the summit, 
fhe clouds were pale gray in color and no sign of mist or other precip- 

• v 

it at ion came from them. 

Below, on every hand, the clouds had multiplied until the earth was 
hidden and go the east lay a dead gray and white sea in billowy vastness 
over fcne land and sea, Ify men told me that on clear days many towns may 
be seen down in the hot country of Vera Cruz and far away a streak of 
silvery ligh'c tells of the Gulf. Today they do not exist, for we are on 
a desert island in the realms of the high, thin air. 

— ' " : j * , • * ^ ,4,- ’ • ( ' | • ! '. . f 

* • 

boon after noon we began the descent and, after picking our cautious 
way down over the snow to the loose slope of sand and small stones, had 
eaey travelling, When there is a layer of soft fresh snow on this side 
of the mountain the men make what they call runs (corridas) from summit 
to base. They take a strong rush mat and drawing up the front and lash¬ 
ing it about their shoulders they got astride of a good iron-pointed 
alpenstock thrust through the mat into the snow and away they go for 
a glissade of 3000 feet to the bottom. 

\ • 

Oar descent through the loos© ashes (or sand) and small stones was 
by giant strides that often covered 12 or 15 feet at a step owing to 
one sliding of the loose material* Several times this surfaoe material 
got to travelling with me so rapidly and to the amount of several hundred 
pounds, that I had to sit down in the midst of my miniature avalanche 
and dig my alpenstock into the surface until we came to a standstill. 
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Soon after noon the clouds that had hidden the sumit for some hours 


broke away and mainly dispersed leaving visible a vast array of gigantic 

cumuli riding on the airy sea above the plains* It was now th© heated 
part of the day on th© plains of Puebla at 7,000 to 9,000 feet as well 
as on the eastern, hot, coast lowlands. This was shown by the fact that 
the cumuli that all during the morning hours had formed and spread or* 
along the upper surface of the dust stratum at 18,000 feet and seemed 
limited by some mysterious ‘pomr to that altitude, now gained power 
from the uprising columns of air and, bursting upward, arose in gigantic 
cclumiaar masses of white rounded clouds rapidly growing until they far 
over-topped the summit of the peak itself* It was fascinating to watch 
the creation of these enormous aerial masses one after the other until, 
upon all sides, they towered up in an array of exquisitely and grandly 
beautiful forms. They did not form united masses but were so scattered 
that large interspaces of cloudless air from 16,000 feet up to their 
summits were left through which could be seen in beautiful contrast the 


clear brilliant color of the sky beyond. 


Then I descended once more into the atmosphere of the earth and the 
beauties of that upper world were again enwrapped and colored by the 

shroud of dust hanging over it all. 

Extending out to the south from the base of cone is a bed of lava 
with its border all around higher than its centre which is a basin-like 
depression as seen from the side of the peak. The border of this lava 
bed rises very abruptly, like a steep broken-dorm wall all around. 

Vvhere w© passed around its lower and at the foot of Black Mountain it 
is about 200 foot high. Its shape is about as follows s 
Took photograph of this from side of peak* 

The eastern side of this lava bed had evidently been worn down by 

a glacier that oocupiod a basin just along its eastern border. Another 

% 
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glacier flowed down Its western border and a third flowed to the SB 

• i * 

separated from the first mentioned one by a high, sharp and very rugged 

lava ridge (also photographed). It is down into the narrow basin of 

> 

this last glacier that the long, bare slope of sand and stones leads 
along which we made our descent, 

The afternoon had became quite pleasant by the time I reached the 
base of the peak and the clouds hanging about the summit were gradually 
becoming less dense. 

We remined another night in our cave-shelter and on the morning of 
the 21st of April descended to about 11,000 feet to a potato ranch 
cleared on a north slope among the firs and alders, 

There, in the hut of an Indian family, we spent six days working 

0 

the birds and mammals. The Indians living here were a simple, dirty, 

4 \ l " :: - _ * ”" * , M * 

good-natured lot who, although living in squalor and what would be 
wretchedness to one born to another fate, were apparently happy and con¬ 


tented. 

Their cabin fronted a broad view across the pine forest out upon 
the tablelands of Puebla Malueh© looming up in Tloxcala and beyond, on 
clear days, Popocatepetl and 1st, A low hut of roughly split Slabs of 
pine, A low, double-pitched roof of shakes held in place by blocks of 
wood on a framework of poles lashed together with maguey cord. The 
walls are of slabs set on end with lower end in a shallow trench filled with 
earth and their upper ends resting age.Inst the stringer, Dirt floor, 
fire in middle and no outlet for smoke except the wide cracks in the 
walls. Roof 6 to 8 feet high and shiny black from the smoke of the 
pin© wood, A rude ax, hoe, and mattock and machete made up the tools 


of the man, 

A small gourd, two clay saucers, 2 small clay bowls, 6 small clay 
jugs and pots, the largest holding about 2 quarts made up the culinary 
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outfit. Three or four small rush baskets formed store-house. A rude 
slab bench on one side served as general receptacle of food, etc., etc., 
and a single rough stool made up the furniture. On the bare ground upon 
a fragment of rush mat and less than a pound of dry grass slept the man, 
wife, and boy of 6 or 7, covered only by the cotton clothes they wear 

at day and a serape. Water is at a spring about 600 yards away and is 

✓ 

brought up 2 or 3 quarts at a time as is absolutely necessary. Potatoes 
with a very few tortillas make up their food, with an occasional onion 
or dish of red pepper. 

Looking back across the slopes of fir-clad hills one's eye was drawn 

to the magnificent snowy peak of the w Shining Star”. During our stay at 

» * 

this cabin the 2nd day after our ascent came a fierce storm of hail and 
rain with us and on the peak down to tiiaberline a heavy cover of snow. 

Before we left, a second storm occurred of similar character aeoompan- 

* ** * 

ied by mattering thunder and a few lightning flashes. 

Game of all kinds except mice and birds was scarce. A few squirrels 
and two spo's. Lepus and the common deer of the southern end of the 
plateau, lynxes, and coyotes were the larger animals. Broad-tailed and 
white-eared hummers, flickers, robins, Mex. Bl, birds, white-bellied 
nuthatches, creepers. Pine Siskins, Mexican Crossbills, Mexican Whip¬ 
poorwills, Pipilos, Chipping sparrows, ravens, and juncos made up a 
fauna quite similar to what one might find in the mountains of the 
western United States. 

Cloud Note a t The round-backed cumuli over the plains were but a 
handful at 7 a.m., but grew and spread horizontally until much of the 
country was covered "by them at 10 to 11 a.m* During all this time 
they kept along the level of 16,000 feet stratum. Pram 11 to 12, I was 
almost startled to see that they had suddenly shot up huge columns 
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2,000, 3,000 or 8,000 feet high above the 16,000 feet level exactly like 
the column of steam ascending from the smoke-stack of a standing locomo¬ 
tive on a cold calm morning. The same rounded form and slightly larger 
top suggested a similar foroe from below. 

It is at the time that these cloud columns form that the whirl¬ 
winds carrying high dust columns begin their fantastic marches across 
the sandy plain below and that the two are result of one and the same 
cause is certain. 

i 

The day that I ascended Popocatapetl and Orizaba a southwest wind 
was blowing* On Izt. a southeast wind blew and that day the dust columns 
and cloud columns were not observed. The other two days they were seen 


as noted. 


On April 28th I returned to Chalchicamula and remained there packing 
and making ready until May 2nd. 

On this latter date I left and proceeded by the mule-line R.R. from 

' 

Esperanza to Tehuacan, Puebla, It is a distance of 30 miles nearly 
south and mainly downhill. The car was divided into compartments into 
which a lot of us were crowded and then away we went, the mules at a 
gallop. Finally the track spread and we were derailed* thereupon every¬ 
one had to get off and by lifting and pushing managed to get the machine 
back on the track again. 

About 10 miles south of Esperanza we entered a canon between the 
limestone hills that we had skirted to the west thus far and the warmer 
climate of the descent was quickly shown by the appearance of large 
numbers of palmettoes with a species of tall slender-stemmed yucca that 
resembled the palm very closely at a distance. A little further down 
the oanon and many remarkable barrel-shaped cacti T»gan to appear in 
large scattered groups over the hillsides. These cacti are ribbed 
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longitudinally and the trunks are 2 to 4 feet in diameter and 3 to 8 

/ 

feet long and many bent and contorted into a variety of grotesque 
angles. This plant is sent to Orizaba and Cordoba where the fleshy 
pith is boiled in sugar and mad® into a sweetmeat that is sold all over 
the country. With this oaotus appeared many large Opuntlas and Cereus 
which, with the yuccas, agaves, palraettoes, acacias, and other plants 
made a great luxuriance of thorny vegetation. This character of low 
rolling limestone mountains covered with this vegetation continued until 
just before we reached Tehuacan when the road entered a broad valley 
which descends at a regular slope thence to the south. This valley is 
a nearly level plain in a cross-section and lies between the limestone 
hills about 4 or 5 miles apart here. The soil is a scanty covering over 
a limestone basis. 

In the hills to the east are some lava deposits showing that the 

« - ; ! 4 - j - ^ ■ 

volcanic action reached among these hills. 

Wheat is the min orop on the plain here which has an altitude of 

about 5400 feet. 

The plaza of this plaoe (Tehuacan) is shaded by fine ash trees, as 
are some of the streets. In these a host of grackles were nesting and 
from the first break of day until dark their odd notes and awkward forms 
were the most conspicuous sight in the streets and gave them a liveliness 
that they otherwise lacked, I amused myself watching their antics about 
the public square. They quarrelled among the treetops or stalked about 
on the ground with watchful boldness. 

Was disappointed to find this rather a poor locality. 


Huamantla 

(Tlaxcala) 


On the 9th of May I proceeded to Huamantla, Tlaxcala, dose to the 
north slope of the old volcano of Malinche, Here X remained until the 17th, 
During this time we worked the vicinity of the town and found the same 
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birds and mammals as at Chalchicomula. 

Huamantla is composed of the usual admixture of Indians, Mestizos 
and a few Spaniards and their descendants. In the middle of the town 
is a horse-tank with a notice painted on the wall over it forbidding 
all persons from bathing therein as being “against public health and 
morality", 

Then I went up on the mountain with ray assistant one day but a dense 
fog covered everything so that it was impossible to do anything, I left 

' 4 

xay assistant at an Indian ranch at the foot of the mountain to spend two 
or three nights trapping while I returned to the town to do some writing. 
It was arranged that he should return to town on the third day. On that 
day I had arranged for a horse and intended going out for another trip 
to the mountain but the owner of the horse failed to turn up. 

During the day the Jefe Politico sent for me to come to his office 
and said he would like to know ray business in the town as he had to keep 
posted on the movements of strangers, etc,, etc. My letters very soon 
satisfied him on that point and I left him after a few minutes talk. 

Might came and my assistant did not turn up and I made arrangements 
for a horse and mounted servant to go out and look him up early the next 
morning-. Just before I was ready to start in the morning (of the 16th) 
my assistant turned up looking badly used up and said that the previous 
morning as he was about ready to come in town a dozen armed Indians rode 

up and asked the Indian ranchman if the foreigner was there, 

\ 

The old man at once replied no that he had gone hunting. The men 
said they had orders from the Jefe to arrest him but when the ranchman 
asked if they had a written order they said, "Mo." My man was inside the 
house and quickly prepared to defend himself. As soon as the men rode 
off to look for him on the mountain the ranchero told him that they were 
bad men and intended to do him mischief if they found him. Directly they 
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came back and said they had seen his fresh tracks coming down the hill 
but the ranchero again put them off by saying that those were tracks of 
the evening before. 'When the men want away and set guards along the 
trails near by the two sons of the ranehero went into the bushes behind 
the corral and dug e. pit about 4 feet deep in which my assistant con¬ 
cealed himself covered with brush all day with no mishap beyond a pig 
falling in on him. 

At night he was hidden in a neighboring house and at 2 a.m. he and 
one of the friendly Indians as guide started across the broken country 
for town. I looked up the Jefe Politico as soon as possible and told 
him of the affair and he sent the oaptain of his soldiers out with me 
on my way to the mountain. On the road we met the old ranehero and one 
bon on his way to town. fine latter continued alone and the former turn- 

1 S4M 

ed back. I asked both of these men then what the Indians would have 
done had they caught my assistant and they replied emphatically that 
they thought from the actions etc. of the men that they intended to do 
him mischief. I learned that the Indians were men from the borders of 

->V • - • 

Huamantla led by the chief of the Indians of the Sierra who is recognized 
as the head man by the local authorities. I went on up the mountain 
where I secured same photographs and returned to town. There I found 
the son o? the ranehero again and he told me that the Jefe had sent for 
him about the matter and wishing to get at the affair more closely I 
asked again what he thought the men intended to do with my man and he 
replied "Nothing,- only they wished to have him coxae back to town!" 
Evidently the Jefe had taught him quite a different story from what he 
had before the interview. Pram various sources in the town I learned 
that within a year past half a dozen dead men had been found lying shot 
on the mountain (Malinche) and no one could be found to fasten the crime 
on but in a general way said to be the "Indians’ 1 . It appeared that the 
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Perote 
(Vera Cruz) 

May 


Indians own a ccsmnunity interest in the land of the mountain and make a 
practice of disposing of whoever they my think would do them any harm. 
They probably became impressed with the idea that my man was looking 
over the land with some unknown object that might be injurious to their 
interest and so started out to remove him. 

My guide and the captain of the local soldiers talked together about 
the Indians killing people on the mountain and seemed to think it quite 
justifiable for them to kill anyone on suspicion for ”the land is all 
they have and they do nol? wish to risk losing it"f hence, they decided 
that it was quite proper to kill any stranger there on suspicion. 

Prom what I saw and learned I am satisfied that the Jefe knew of 
the men going out for my man and if they had killed him he would have 
been as unsuccessful as in other cases in finding the assassins. 

May 17th, left Huamantla and proceeded to Perote, Vera Cruz, This 
place is close to the northwest base of the Cofrc de Perote, and is on 
the same plain as Chalchieomula, Huamantla, etc. There is less volcanic 
sand mixed with the clay of this vicinity but the same general character 
of country. There is evidence of a greater rainfall here, however, in 
the abundance of flowering plants. An Oxalis and a Taraxacum growing 
about the team,- the latter even along the sides of the streets, were 
familiar looking species,and a great variety of others was here. 

Just back of the town is the pine-covered base of the Cofre. West 
of Perote are some shallow lakes or sinks, as this part of the plain 
forms a sink here as does the district just west of Chalchioomula. 

About 6 or 8 miles west of Perote is an extensive, rough lava bed 
coming down over the plain from the north. In this shallow basin about 

I 

Perote I found a new species of Spermophile living about the fields. 
Wheat, barley, com, and chickpeas, with some pulque, are the crops here. 
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This is a part of tho general treeless tableland region. AH over the 
plain to the south and west rise volcanic hills and cones covered with 
a thin forest of pines that gives way to scrubby oaks and bushes about 
their bases, and then the open plain. 

Having hired 2 hunters and an outfit of pack and saddle animals, I 
left Perote on JJay 23 for the Cofre de Perote. 

• ( w 

1 

We left the town about 8 a.m, and moved slowly up along a steep 
trail leading along the northwest slop© by fields of wheat in spots 
where the land has been cleared. These fields ended at about 9300 ft, 
Just below the firs. Above the wheat is a small deserted ranch at 
about 9500 feet where potatoes and barley have been grown along the 
lower border of the fir forest. In this vicinity were some small park- 
like flats covered with a rank growth of Saccatan and scattered alders 
with few nines* AboYo these the slopes again became steep and to 

» 

followed a very indistinct trail up through a belt of dark, silent fir 
forest coming out into a more open belt of pines at about 11,000 feet. 
Stopped for luncheon in the firs where a Pious Jardinii a nd a few 
pigpy nuthatohes were noted. 

The sky had gradually become overcast until now a fine rain set in 
and we groped our way through the dripping forest in a fog that con¬ 
stantly thickened, Finally we entered and crossed a canon at about 
12,000 feet altitude and brought up before a rude hut of sticks placed 
upright against a framework and roofed with roughly split shingles. 
Stopping a little way from the house, ny men called out in the manner 
they have when approaching a house in this country, as though afraid of 
being suddenly attacked if they go to the door first. 

Soon the owner of the house came out and gave us permission to enter, 
which we did. We placed our saddles and outfit in a small shed at the 
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entrance and then entered the inner apartment which had for one side 
the surface of a huge block of lava that had fallen from a neighbearing 
cliff. Against this the jacal had been built. The room was about 
fifteen feat square and was used by the man and woman with four children 
of various ages, and four men who had come after loads of snow and been 
delayed by the storm. These, \rith my party of five, and several dogs 
of the establishment, and an occasional invading goat from the herd that 
occupied the shed in. front, made the place pretty well crowded. 

Fortunately there was a fair stock of pitch pine at hand and the 
roof turned the raxn for the present, although every gust of wind drove 
it through the broad openings in the walls, 

f 

It appeared that the mm here is in charge of a store of snow which 
is gathered here in January and packed firmly in some half underground 
sheds at the north base of a cliff here and is drawn on during the rest 
of the year to supply ice or snow to Jalapa and other towns within 50 
or 75 miles* The men assured me that they sometimes carried mule loads 
of .show packed solidly in sacks and surrounded by dry grass to towns in 
the hot country nearly one hundred miles away with only a comparatively 
small loss by melting* They travel only at night and when the sun is 

4 

very low remaining in cool shady places during the day. 

The place whero we were confined was muddy and filthy from its long 
occupation and the walls and ceiling were hung with a heavy coating of 
soot from the pitch pine fires that were burning almost constantly in 
the middle of the floor for cooking or warmth. The woman carried on 
her household operations here during the day. These were of a very 
simple character. Corn was put into a large earthen jar with water 
and some burnt lime each day and allowed to remain for 12 or 15 hours 
?rtien it became soft and the tough skin was rendered easily frayed. The 
corn was then taken out and ground on the metate with a long stone grind- 
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er both mad© of porous lava. Both the woman and her daughter worked 
an hour or two daily at this. During this operation a couple of turkeys 
and a venerable billy goat mde various onslaughts on the increasing 
dough pile. Usually each onslaught of this character was the cause of 
the rcsaan calling h®: oldest boy a scries of rile epithets because he 
did not attend to keeping the animals away. 

After the wet com dough had been prepared the woman placed a large 
flat stone on 5 supporting fire stones over the coals and then made 
tortillas and baked them on this inpr©vised oven, These, with beans 
boiled in an earthen pot, made up the min food of the household al¬ 
though scs» neat was cooked and eaten with the broth once a day and a 
few potatoes* Bach meal was seasoned with a sauce made of crushed 
chilis end tomatoes* Coffee with sugar was also prepared on a few 
oee&sions* 

The people were quite hospitable and prepared food for ay 3 men 
and offered some to isyself and assistant, but fortunately we had a stock 




or ovr wm. 


The stom continued and heemm very cold a e nif:ht shut down with a 
high north wind* We put our bods down as best we could on one side of 
the room in the mud and slept oblivious of the gale outside that soughed 

t 

and roared through the tops of the sturdy pines, The next day the storm 
continued unabated, end streams of water began to trickle tlirough places 

' t 

' S 

in tho roof and wore accompanied by frequent falls of clots of wet soot 
that soon rendered us all of the complexion of chimney-sweeps. 


:V 

/ 


morning 


■1 


found one of them dying from exposure to the storm and the others were 

I 

evidently not far from following suit. Soon after the mule died and the 

sf \ S »■« * ■ - 

cKmsr hurried his saddles on and departed down tho mountain fearing that 

his other animals would also die. The floor of the hut now became very 
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muddy and the time passed miserably. 

The following day the clouds opened a little and we could see out 
down the canon for a short time, I got out the hunters but they only 
killed a single squirrel, have trapped here Arvicola. Sjtomys. 

Geomys. and a Putorius despite the bad weather, 

. This afternoon the 3 never os who went down yesterday came back and 
were evidently well stocked with aguardiente. After supper they show- 

4 

ed their happy frame of mind by songs and broad jests with one another 
and finally two of them began a rhyming contest which they kept up in 
give and take couplets for several hours. Considering the fact that 

i 

they were ignorant mestizo muleteers it was surprising the facility 
with which they kept up their fire of rhymed repartee. Each couplet 
was answered almost at once and the good hits were the source of great 
laughter in which the victim joined. The sport finally became rather 
maudlin and I turned in. 

The following morning turned out to be clear and pleasant as the 
final effort of the storm of yesterday was to whiten the hilltops above 
timberline. This morning, however, no sign of the snow could be seen 

■ *« * ' 4- ■ *■** **~ *.. r *; 

and, in company with my assistant, I ascended the mountain to the ex- 
treme summit. The "Cofre" from, which the mountain takes its name is a 
huge oblong mass of lava about ^ of a mil© long and 75 to 100 yards wide 
and from 150 to 250 feet high perched boldly on the extreme summit of 
the mountain. Its base at the surface of the ground rests on a deep 
layer of loose volcanic material such as forms the rims of craters in 
this region. 

To the southeast is an abrupt deep desoent of 1000 feet or more to 
an open level platform which is again succeeded by an abrupt desoent 
into the surrounding pine forest. Everywhere on the summit and down to 
about 11,000 feet at least on the north side are visible the effeots of 
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glacial action in the form of rounded outlines and small glacial valleys 
at the heads of the canons. 

The entire summit must have been covered and the "Cofra* is the re- 

. - * 1 ‘ « . • 

mains of the heavy lava cap that once covered the mountain, but "was de- 

<• 

nuded by the ice cap to this relic* The absence of all talus about the 
base of this bold rocky fragment shews how cleanly the ice did its work. 
The head of the canon in which the nevero’s hut is situated is a 
fine glacial amphitheatre. After trying several places along the per- 
pendicuiar walls of the !, Cofre" I finally found a crevice up which we 

r 

I 

crept and reached the summit without further trouble. Several species 
of flowering plants and grasses were found growing on the extreme top 
of this rook at 14,000 feet altitude and numerous lizards were found 
living there of which a few were captured. 

The entire top of the mountain above timberline is more or less 

* 

covered with various species of plants showing the effect of abundance 
of moisture and a fertile soil. 


The old crater here has evidently broken down to the east or SE, 

« 

As we reached the top of the mountain a moist wind came sweeping up 
from the low country to the east and everything was shut out below us 
in that direction by a brilliantly white mass of vapor fragments of 
which swept up and covered the cap of the mountain at intervals. 


Standing so to look down into the old crater 1200 feet below and watch¬ 
ing the fantastically curling masses of cloud wrack that come boiling 
up the face of the yawning cliffs and chasms below. Occasional breaks 
through the sheet of vapor in the north and HW gave views of rolling 
pine covered hills stretching far away to the horizon. 

Just below timberline in this forest various brilliantly green 
openings showed the presence of little glaoier meadows apparently down 
to 10,000 feet or so, , 
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The masses of dwarf juniper along the south sides of eliffs and 
rocky slopes at timberline here, with the numerous flowering plants 
and many mosses and liohens, give the summit of this mountain the most 
northern aspect of any of the high peaks in central Mexico, This is 
mainly due to the cool moist climate, as the mountain is situated where 
it gets the first and heaviest rainfall from the north and northeast 
storms. 

Under the borders of the Cofre were several small rockshelters 
which had been partly walled up and used by sheep and goat herders here. 
The boy who accompanied us from the hut drove along his goat herd to the 
base of the Cofre where he had a common pasture ground. 

After some time on the top we returned to the nevercfe hut and after 
dinner got him to take our baggage down the mountain to the deserted 
ranch we passed on our way up. This was at about 9500 feet at the very 
lower border of the firs. 

From the 27th to 31st of May we camped here under a still standing 
part of a hut. Fortunately the weather was fine and while my assistant 
was scouring the woods I prepared specimens and worked the vicinity of 
the camp which I did not dare leave unattended owing to the thievish 
habits of the people. 

Returned to Perote and remained from 1st to 7th of June finishing 
work there by having my assistant and two hunters put in a few days on 
the lava bed to the west where he took many rabbits and other things of 
interest. 


On June 8th I left for Las Vigas, 15 miles east on the extreme 
border of the slope leading down toward the hot country. There I made 
arrangements and stopped until the 19th, This is the type locality for 
Soiurus mejanotis . and Lepus veracrucis , both of which I found rather 


common. 
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This place, although about the same altitude as Perote and only a 
few miles east along the same mountain base (north slope of Cofre), has 
a much damper climate than Fercte. Day after day the clouds came roll¬ 
ing up the canons from the low country,swept over the crest ana melted 
away on the adjacent plain leaving a cloudless sky at Perote. The added 
humidity of the locality is also shown by the presence of a species of 
pine with long drooping leaves not found before. In wet weather the 
branches and long slender needles hang down with much of the effect of 
a weeping willow. In addition, a great number of small flowering plants 
occur,- far more than I have seen at any other place in the country. 
Outcropping stones are covered with large lichens, and mosses form a 
cushion on many banks and hill slopes under the trees. 

Formerly all this border of the tableland here was covered by un¬ 
broken pine forest which extended from the wooded slopes of the Cofre 
away through northern Puebla and eastern Hidalgo. Much of it has now 
been cleared in the neighborhood of the town and corn, wheat, barley, 
and potatoes are raised, with some magueys. Almost daily rains occurred 
during ray visit which was in the midst of the rainy season. 

This locality is underlaid by lava and some craters are found in the 
vicinity. One called the Volcanoillo opens on the border of the descent 
to the SE above Las Vigas. It is several hundred yards across and about 
250 to 400 feet deep and almost inaccessible. From it a great outflow 
of lava poured over the surrounding slopes and the currents and wrinkles 
of the fluid lava still remain very evident on the surface which is 
covered with scattered pines. 

A small, very irregular, tunnel-like cave leads from one side of the 
orater wall down the slope of the mountain. An entrance to this can be 
had just below the crater and I penetrated into it for some distance 
hoping to get some bats which have been found there at times. Unfortun- 
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of trickling streams of water and the bats had gone to drier quarters. 

The walls and exposed stones on the bottom of this cave are smooth 
with a coating of gray silica dissolved above and transferred thus by 
the trickling water small stalactites and stalagmites 1 or 2 inches long 
were numerous, 

Yifoile at this locality I was surprised to get a Geoeocoyx californlac.is 
and in its stomach was the following curious assortment of foods 1 18 inch 
Butania; 4 6 inch Butania s 2 5 inch lizards ( Sceloporus ); 3 horned toads 
from 2-|- to 3 inches long; 4 grasshoppers, and several beetles. 


I reached here at 10{30 a,m. today from Washington via Chicago and 
Laredo, The vicinity of Laredo is a sandy and dry desert lying in the 
Lower Sonoran Zone. Leaving there at dark, I saw none of the inter¬ 
vening region until daybreak the next morning when we were on the table¬ 
land just northeast of Saltillo, This place is on a dry, treeless plain 
within the Lower Sonoran Zone, but about at its upper border. Just south 

H ' I ~ * ' | 

of Saltillo, at Carneros, the R.R. passes between some hills which afford 

'ir 7 _ i * 1 * v-‘ 1 • 

one a chance at the Upper Sonoran while the plains of the village are 
treeless Lower Sonoran, 

South of Carneros the road passes through the hills and descends on 
another broad open plain (treeless and with much Larrhea mex. ). Mount¬ 
ains lying to the east and west in low barren ranges like those about 
City of San Luis Potosi, Just north of Vanegas (San Luis Potosi) on west 

•4 

side of R.R, is one of tho largest prairie dog villages I have seen. It 

I ; 

must be nearly 3 miles across and contains an enormous number of holes. 
The day I passed was oool and no M dogs ,! were seen. Hear Charcas, on this 
line, the Larrhea disappeared and many large Opuntias, tree Yuccas, and 
Schinus molle come in and the country shows evidence of having a much 
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greater rainfall thence south than on the desert plains northward. 

(There was surprisingly little bustle about the station at San Luis 
Potosi as compared with tho year before, The hard times are also shown 
in the quietness about the R.R. station in the City of Mexico), 

The day I arrived in the City of Mexico, I started for the post- 
office and near there encountered Professor Herrera of the Rational Mus¬ 
eum with Professors Edwards and Halstead of the University of Texas, and 
the Baron Brackel-Welda, a German decayed nobleman long resident here,- 
well-known and well-inforaed in all matters of local interest. He once 
taught French and German here but now lives on the strength of his 
social abilities and relatives in Germany, according to local accounts. 
One of those drifting pieces of old world wreckage we get in -America 

at times, A man of pleasant address and a large amount of miscellaneous 

% 

information! a great talker and valiant trencherman with a flow of good 

« 

spirits, at the host's expense. 

On the 50th of December, my assistant, Goldman, came in from Chihua¬ 
hua where he has been during ray three months trip to the U.S. He was in 
the City of Chihuahua during November and early December, while the re¬ 
cent outbreak of revolutionists was going on there. He knew of one 
American who was stopped and his rifle and horse taken although he was 
allowed to keep his pistol and other belongings, Goldman says that soon 
after the revolutionists began that on© evening the military band was 
playing in tho main plaza of the city and the usual considerable number 
of common workmen and loafers gathered to listen to it. Suddenly a squad 
of pclioemon with another squad of soldiers surrounded the plaza, the 
most of the men found there were arrested and herded away to the Cuartel 
vfliere they were forced to enlist. Soon after this the troops were sent 
out and had a severe skirmish with the guerrillas. As a result of this, 
Goldman tells me, a large wagon-load of knapsacks and soldiers' olothing 
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both shot-tom and bloody was brought up from the R.R. station to the 
town. Trees, this it would appear that the dead must have been stripped 
by their own comrades. Tho trouble occurred near the town of Palomas. 
People had very little to say and it was generally understood and talked 


e 


that it was not prudent to have much to say and whenever it was discussed 
by natives and marry’ Americans it was in a subdued way. 

One night in the City of Chihuahua Goldman had to stand off two men 
with his pistol in streets of the town. He found that tier© is a strong 


aarfcagOilism existing in Chihuahua between Axaorleans and natives* There 

• " ’ ■ . « 

are many Americans there who havo left the States under pressure and the 




entire community on both sides native and foreign is a hard one. taken 
as an average. 

It is stated in the City here that the press of tho ’’Democrats”, 
confiscated last spring for its opposition to the government, has been 
given to the Orphan Asylum. 

. | ~c I 

The last days of December this year have been raw and cloudy with 


showers in the Valley of Mexico, Clouds hang heavily over the volcanoes. 
Accounts are published In local papers saying that people living south 
of Popocatepetl in Morelos and Puebla have recently seen considerable 
smoke and flashes of light about summit of the volcano. Reoords at the 
meteorological Observatory show this to have been an unusually cold 
December. 


4 

1894 
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The streets were full of well-dressed people, many of them carrying 
flowers or buying -them of the street sellers. In the post office were 
others busy sending small Hew Year*s cards. The stores were closed and 
the town had a generally holiday look. Many of the common people were 
found about the plaza embarking on the oars for Guadalupe, Santa Anita, 
and other suburban resorts for picknioking. They were a good-natured 
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crowd and were in family groups laden with the usual medley of bundles 
and bags. 

Owing to the closing of all places of business today it has been im¬ 
possible to get my baggage from the depot,- keeping me here a day longer 
than I expected. 

On application at freight office for the things sent there from 
Zaoeteoos by my assistant I learned that the things' liud been taken to 
the custom house. My assistant wont there arid found things run in such 
a haphazard way that it occupied him until afternoon to get our outfit 
although there were no dubitabla articles in the lot. Finally he suc¬ 
ceeded in securing them too lato for us to get away today. 

We got off this morning and came out to this place enroute for a 
trip up to timberline on Ietaccihuatl, The leaves on the willows were 
withered from the effects of the recent severe frosts. The waters of 
the lakes are swarming with ducks of saany species, but no goes© were 
seen, Near Amec am.ee a msh of the winter wheat now 2 or 3 inches high 

•i. 

lias been killed down to the ground. The Volcano of Popocatepetl was 

smoking at 8*30 a.m, so that a pale, thin column of smoke arose about 

* 

2,000 feet in the calm manning air and then was driven KB at a right 
angle by an upper current thus giving the following appearance: 

The smoke has the appearance of a thin gray vapor. 

The trees of the Valley of Mexico to and including ■Amec&meca are 
Fallx bonplando r. cypresses, ash ( fraxinus) . eucalyptus, and Sphinus 
mo lie, the last three probably imported, Many olive orchards are found 
in the southern end of the Valley from 7400 to 7600 or 7700 feet and 
within the line of the sharp frosty nights at this season. So far as I 
have noted no species of Prosopis occurs in the Valley and Packard*s 
statement of its occurrence near Amaec. must have been owing to his hav- 
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ing seen the pepper tree. 

The volcano and Izt&cclhuatl are snowy, about as I saw them last 
February, and a careful study of the southwest slope of Istaccihuatl 

- f 

shows that in addition to the glacier found by me last spring there is 
still another one lying on the southwest slope which descends from be¬ 
tween the chin and breast first in a southwesterly course and then 
changing to a more westerly one, bike the one first noted, it has now 
retreated from its old limits so as to leave out in bold relief the 
lateral moraines of ground up lava. Like the lateral moraines of the 
other glacier, these have a southwest course and lie at the same alti¬ 
tude on the mountain side, just below permanent snow line. This last 
glacier is smaller and more nearly ended than, the mate while near the 
feet (between hips and feet of the mountain) lies the basin of a third and 
smaller glacier now entirely gone end free from snot? at certain seasons. 
From this it becomes evident that the sculpturing of the mountain top 
to produce the outline known as the White Lady is wholly due to ice ac¬ 
tion, The extreme summit of the mountain is a slightly rounded table 
from which the ice once moved down on all sides to about 11,000 or 
11,500 feet. Cutting its way down through the softest parts of the 
summit three glacier basins, of small extent, were produced there as 

t 

well as numerous small basins lying somewhat lower down, including also 
the largest of all at the east end of the mountain just at timberline. 
After considerable study of the surface indications I cannot find any 
evidence to show that these glaciers. ever descended below 10,500 feet on 
the southwest slope of Iztaooihuatl, 

Mount Popocatepetl lies on the summit of the broad oasterward ex- 

i 0 

tending ridge from Iztaooihuatl, This ridge at the time of the greatest 

i 

glacial development was also covered by small thin glaciers much less 
heavy then those of Iztaooihuatl since the sunsnit of this ridge is near 
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the lower border of the glaciers. Enough were present to cut out the 
hills and round some of the summits while the dotrital mud flowed down 
and joined with that of Iztacoihuatl in Idle Valley of Aaaeea or built up 
the series of foothills which lie between 8,500 and 9,500 feet along the 
west and northwest slope of this mountain. These detrital foothills 
also flank the southwest base of Iztacoihuatl at the same altitude but 
are much larger. They form rounded bosses along the base of the moun¬ 
tains with occasional spurs and cliffs of lava or trachyte showing along 
the canons cut through by the water, There is no sign of glacial action 
of ary kind on the sides of Popocatepetl above the level of the ridge on 
which it is situated and it is evident that this peak has been built up 
over the summit of the ridge since the time of idle glacial action there, 
The loose lava and ashes lie upon the mountain side and no signs of ero¬ 
sion more than that caused by water are visible on the north and north¬ 
west slopes at least. 

t , 

The summit of Popocatepetl is very steep on the east, south, and 
west sides and is nearly if not quite inaccessible there. On the north 
and northeast sides is the least steepjfor this I noted a reason when 
making my descent. In early morning the surface of the slope of volcanic 
ashes just below the snot? was frozen solid. At midday the surface melted 
a little and the water fTcm lower border of snow trickled dorm slowly 
until a large amount of the loose surface ashes and gravel and pumice be¬ 
came liquified. It would then start suddenly down the slope with a 
curious low hissing noise from the grinding together of the small rough 
fragments of lava. Sometimes these miniature avalanches of mud ran only 
a few yards but many of them ran down hundreds of feet and carried great 
quantities of the ashes and gravel down the slope until the excess of 
moisture being taken up by the ground over which it passed the mud finally 
came to a standstill as a broad fan-shaped bed some inches thiok. In a 
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short time the frozen ground below caused the overlying mass to freeze 
so that areas of newly deposited matter an hour or so old had already 
become a mass of ice nearly to the surface. This goes on day after day 
until a ridge is built up and the drainage thrown to one side in the 
hollow left. It in turn is built up. In this way is stored an enormous 
mss of accumulated water about the base of the snow-covered cone. The 
ashes from above being transferred lower down and held by the ice, 

t 

Should a new eruption occur and a sudden intense heat occur in the sides 
of the cone this ice would be melted and an enormous mss of liquid mud 
be turned loose. At present this built up slope affords the only access¬ 
ible road to the summit. 

As the sun set this evening the few clouds that had been hanging all 
day about the mountains faded away. The shadow of coming night fell on 
the dark, pine-wooded base of Iztaccihuatl end a soft amethyst haze 
spread over the rugged slopes to the white mantle of the summit now be¬ 
coming faintly golden tinted. Beyond lay the fathomless blue of the sky. 
A feint, gauzy gray veil of smoke arising from a forest fire at the east¬ 
ern end arose slowly and spread out over the feet of the figure. TJp crept 
the she.dews and the misty amethyst changed to purple and the shroud had 
become a delicate rose-tinted covering of exquisite beauty. Then the sun 
dropped suddenly behind the wooded heights of Ajusoo and the last loving, 
lingering beam of rosy light rested on the oold bosom of the lady as & 
lingering caress and the shadow of death seemed to suddenly envelope the 
great form in palled white of a strange and mysterious kind. 

Back of the crest, and forming a rich background, lay the dark purpl¬ 
ish twilight steadily deepening into night until the snowy crest seemed 
at times like frosted silver. Then the earthbom shadows of night orept 
up from the pine forests at the base and joined the blackness of the 
heavens where the stars were already showing their points of light. The 
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coming down by the ears giving an Egyptian cast to the head* 

January 

Then came quickly forth the stars hanging their twinkling lights 

over the crest and an answering gleam shines forth from an Indian camp- 

fire high up in the midst of the huge blackness that now indicates the 

mountain* 

When the moon shines full I have watched it rise many a night over 

this mountain and never without a feeling of strange exaltation as the 

pale light swept over the snowy summit and down along the sides reveal¬ 
ing sculptured cliffs and deep canons lying revealed in a wondrous 

beauty whose spirit seemed to pervade one’s entire being until all feel¬ 
ing except that of rapt and exquisite pleasure seemed to have gone. 

January 4 

Failed to arrange for my outfit yesterday so am delayed here another 

day. The weather is beautifully clear and the view of the mountains is 

very fine. I have finally found the name of the small rabbit. Lepus 

/ f 

diazi, The Spanish name is te-por-in-go. and the Indian name is 

sa-ca-to-po-lin. The small rabbit is also called sa-ca-te-por-rin-go. 

Seeing a funeral procession going up the side of the Saoro Monte, 

I followed, A winding road up through the cypresses and oaks hung with 

Tillandsia. Beautiful vistas were caught of the valleys and mountains 

until the summit was reached. There I found a chapel and the entire 

platform of the summit around this serves as a burial ground. Flat 

slabs a little above the general surface and cemented down to rubble 

or brick-work cap the graves and bear the inscriptions, each stone stat¬ 
ing the name, age, and date of decease. Below this is given the name 

t 

of the person who placed the slab, or states that the sons, daughters, 

or husband or other relative as the ease may be erected this slab in 

memory of deceased. Descending from the summit on the southeast side 

of the hill, I found a sort of niche-like platform cut back into the 
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hillside on which is the main chapel covering the cave of the saint to 
whom this hill is dedicated as the Senor del Sacro Monte. Here mass 
was being said for the deceased, with a brass band accompaniment. The 
entrance to the chapel is roofed and enclosed except at the front and 
in this ante-sala are hung dozens of rude oil paintings representing 
almost every variety of accident by field and flood, with a statement 
belcw detailing the circumstances of the accident and date thereof and 
that this tablet is hung here in gratitude to the Senor of Sacro Monte 
for his having preserved the person from harm despite the danger. Prom 
this chapel a broad cobble-paved road leads down to the plain at the 
foot of the hill. Beginning near the bottom and ending at the top 
close to the chapel are the 14 stations of the cross marked by pillars 
■with a monition to the faithful. At the times of the pilgrimages to 
this hill (in February) many persons, taper in hand, ascend this via 
dolorosa on their knees over the rough pebble pavement, saying their 
prayers before each station. Along one side of this way the roots and 
branches of bushes and trees on the earthen bank are hung with many 
bits of rags torn from garments, fragments of reboso fringe, old straw 
hats and great numbers of small rag packets containing locks of women*s 
hair and even the entire head of hair in many instances. These are all 
hung free from the ground and reminded ms of the locks of hair I have 
seen hanging from bushes near Indian villages on the Yukon in Alaska. 

In the chapel on the summit were pictures of Santa Rosalia and 
other saints naked to the waist with one of the spiked chain bands 
like my Guadalajara collection around each biceps and another around 

the waist and a chain scourge hanging over one shoulder, while long 

» 

bloody scares along the back, and drops of blood oosing from the bands 
shewed the extent of penance held up as an example to the faithful. 

Over the door of the main chapel is a large notice of indulgences from 
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January 5 


80 to 200 days to all •who do penances and other acts of devotion at 
this shrine,- these being authorized by bishops of Sonora, Monterey, 
Puebla, and Mexico* 

The hill of the Sacro Monte is almost entirely free from pines, but 
oaks and cypresses are common. The hill is built up mainly of volcanic 
tufa, some deposits of pumice near the top 5 in number ranging from 
2 to 6 inches in depth and these in turn are buried on the north side 
under a heavy layer of tufa of which I obtained a sample with some of 
the pumice. 

Secured my outfit yesterday and today Goldman and I, with 2 saddle 
horses, a pack-horse and packer with 3 Indian hunters, left for the 
mountain. We made camp on the steep side of a small canon at 11,000 
feet, My hunters were out all day and secured one specimen of Lepus 
diazi. one L, veraeruois. and one of the small kind they call Castellano 
here. We found firs, pine (upper sp.) and alders common here, with an 
abundance of the tall eaocaton. This latter grows mainly on northerly 
slopes in dense bunches 2 to 4 feet in diameter and often from 6 to 8 
feet high. Those bunches grow near together, so that often only small 
patches of ground can be seen here and there. The bases of the bunohes 
are matted with the old and new ©pass, and under them live Arvicola. 
Sitomr/s. Qryzomys. Lepus veraeruois. and L, diazl . The latter animal 
we found to bo very common as its little Arvicola- llke runways under 
this mat of grass were found everywhere in a perfect network. Owing to 
their keeping very close under cover they are extremely difficult to 
shoot, We put out many snares to try and get some in that way. 

As night closed down a cold wind came down the canon and my hunters 
were kept busy about the fire all night to avoid freezing, A severe 
frost occurring. The surface of the ground now remains frozen all day 
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on north slopes at this altitude. 

January 6: The snares yielded no example of L. diasi. While thatch¬ 
ing for these animals last night, a L. veracrueis came hopping out into 
ail open spot by a dens© brush patch and I secured him. 

Taking my horse, I rode up the mountain to about timberline where I 
took a view of the mountain, *he smoke is very apparent when the weather 

~r 

is calm now, Proa the base cf the peak of Popocatepetl I crossed the 
divide to the northwest toward Istaccihuatl. The intervening country 
ranges from 12,200 feet at its lowest part up to 13,500 feet at bases 
of the mountains. It is in the farm of a rolling plain draining to the 
HE and 5¥, and is covered with bunch grass with scattered trees along 
the sides of small canons and sheltered hill slopes, but it is mainly 
open and resembles a rolling prairie. The old highway from Tlaxcala 
and Puebla crosses here. Getting near the south end of Iztaeoihuatl, 
it was evident that this end of the mountain once gave off 5 large 
glaciersi one leading dorm toward the plain of Puebla where its drain¬ 
age flayed, and two draining into the Talley of Mexico. Mane of these 

»;i 

were recent and I noted no signs of moraines and drift rocks as these 

n < 

glaciers were a part of the system capping the mountain, ^he two basins 
draining into the Talley of Mexico are about a mile across, 1000 feet 
deep, and 3 to 4 miles long. Ho signs of glacial work goes below about 
11,000 feet and usually not below 11,500 feet. 

Having examined the country across to the border of Istaccihuatl, 

I returned to camp. The hunters were all anxious to change to a place 
on tla© point of a hill under a huge fir, and I consented so we moved 
over a few hundred yards and we had a very pleasant camp overlooking 
the valley and sheltered from the mountain winds. In looking about for 
Lepus diasi. several holes leading into the ground and evidently used 
by them were found but they usually make their forms under dense bunohes 
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of saccaton. Their color and habits are remarkably like those of 
Arvioola living in the same localities. As an experiment a number of 
steel traps were set in their runs. 

During my trip today, a number of birds were seen. On the plains 
between the mountains, 12,200 to 15,000feet, I saw many Aim, superell- 
iosa, Slalia mexicana, and Sturaella mexicana, At 15,000 feet several 
raven® and a sparrow hawkj at 14,000 feet a turkey buzzard, Among the 
trees from 9,600 to 12,000 feet I saw flickers. Pigmy nuthatches, 

Gyanura diademata. Mex. titmice, Hutton * s Vireo,. Olive-head, Warbler, 
BSSH&gL S2iS2&&&0 creeper, robins, Turdus audgbonl (and a few Catharus 
o oeid, at 11,000 feet) also Hod Warblers, small headed redstarts. Prom 
9,000 to 12,500 feet, Violet gr» swallows common. In the evening, a 
pipy owl and several Mex, Whipperwills were heard about our camp, 11,000 
fe8t « £Mi£JSSroSK and Trog, bran, were also seen at from 10,000 to 
11,600 feet, 

January It On bringing in traps In the morning it proved that it 
was a fortunate -thing that they were set a® 3 fine L, djazi were caught 
during the night and in addition a Heotoma was taken in one of their runs 
and in, the gopher traps set we secured a fine species of gopher never 
taken by us before, with a yellow spot under each eye. With the gome 
brought in by my men, 1 now have as many small rabbits as I came for, 
and am ready to leave here. We broke camp right after breakfast and 
nearly all day was occupied in crossing from our camp to the cave at 
base of Iztaccihuatl, just at timberline, 

4 

It was severe work crossing the glacier basins with their sharp, 
high, intervening ridges and in many places it was too dangerous to 
ride. My Indian hunters insisted that it was impossible to cross be¬ 
tween the mountains by this route, ^he Indian pecker I had along showed 
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January 8 


an amusing timidity on several of the steep long slopes and kept talk¬ 
ing about the horses falling down the hill whenever we stopped. On 

s 

the road I saw a RecWfcailed Hawk at 13,000 feet near Iztaccihuatl, and 


a number of 


were seen at about the same altitude. Hear 


our samp on Iztaoeihuatl, at 13,400 feet, I was quite surprised to have 

y* 

a covey of Masseaa quail suddenly whir up from before xny horses* foot, 
this was elose to extreme upper timberline. In talking with my hunters 
who are old sulphur gatherers, they tell me that men used to work from 
15 to 30 days at a time in the crater and made from #3, to #5, a day 
according to the amount of sulphur gathered as they got 374’ cents for 

each 26 pounds, They said that they often became ill from the sulphur 

* 

fumes. At night they slept warmly in small cave-like shelters at 
bottom of crater. Their work was done in early morning and late in 

• 4 • 

afternoon as during the middle of the day the warmth of sun thawed idle 
rooks loose about walls and they were continually falling, rendering it 


too dangerous to do any work then, 

* 

In the evening, in our cave shelter at 13,600 feet, a single bat 

A ^ 

kept flying about but vre were unable to capture It, At our camp at 
11,000 feet on Popocatepetl, a single bat was seen to fly out from a 
hollow stub at dusk so it is evident that some of these animals winter 
in the mountains here. 

Between timber line and the lower border of the snow on this mountain 
the exposed edges of heavy beds of porphyry are worn rounded and smooth 
in many places so that in certain lights the rounded glacier worn bosses 
retain polish enough to reflect the light and glisten faintly. This is 
particularly noticeable just at sunset. 

Rode up to the foot of oliff forming head of the White »oaan, Found 
there a dying glacier descending from the upper part of breast and 
hemmed in on HW side by the head. The glacier has two large lateral 
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moraines like the one at middle of mountain. 3?hese are now -wholly out¬ 
side the glacier and are about 100 feet thick and extend several hund¬ 
red yards below the present ncse of the ioe. The nose of glacier is 

4 . 

now forming a small terminal moraine a few feet high (4 or 5} and this 

- + - 

one is thrust up against a series of similar terminal moraines which 
form a mss about 40 yards across and 5 feet high in middle and much 
higher on sides with a wavy surface showing that they are a series of 
successive marks of the retreat of the glacier* Then succeeds a slop¬ 
ing sTen 80 yards across free from moraines and then a dam-like moraine 
about G feet high in centre and over 200 yards long, but lower at ends, 
and evidently marking time when the glacier front was of this length 
and came over the now exp. cliff. Back of this, near breast end, is a 
series of wavy moraines 25 yards across and 20 feet high and this is 
again succeeded by a free space or slope 150 yards long to where the 
glacier fell over another cliff. Co-terminoua with -axis last series in 
front of present nose of glacier is a terminal moraine 35 to 40 yards 
long and 15 to 20 feet high and it is succeeded by a long free slope 
125 yards long to cliff* The following outline will indicate the posi¬ 
tion of these morainesj 




) 
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City of Mexico 
(Mexico) 

Or is aba 
(Vera Cruz) 




Just below the large lateral moraines is a gently sloping benoh 
about 200 yards across on which are many huge blocks of drift boulders 
some 12 or 15 feet in diameter and the surface of the table has its sur¬ 
face bedrock polished and rounded. I have only seen occasional grooving 
of rocks anywhere on this mountain. Prom foot of glacier I descended on 
foot down the slopes of sand and loose earth by the lower point of the 
ice below central glacier. A number of cattle were grazing along the 
hillsides close to lower border of glaciers at 15,000 feet and the 
sandal tracks of the Indian herders were seen here and there. Here and 
there burnt areas showed where fires had been put out to cause a new 
growth of pasturage. Sparrow hawks were seen and the tracks of the 
small rabbit which ranges up to the limit of vegetation were common. 

At 1 p.m. I joined my assistant end outfit at upper border of firs 

»*; 

where he had put out a large set of traps for gophers and we then des- 
oended to Ameea. At 5t30 I took the train for Mexico City. 

The following evening (January 0) I was surprised to have my assist¬ 
ant turn up in the City with the report that the mountain Indians on 
Iztaccihuatl had stolen nearly all of his traps so that h© had no means 

*y 

of continuing work and so came in. . 


January 10s Completed the work cm hand here and packed up material 
ready for an early start. 


January 11 j Started at 7 a.m. for Orizaba which we reached at 
3 p.m. I was very ill all the way on the train from a bilious attack. 
January 12 to 16thi Laid up in Orizaba with iry attack of illness. 

On latter date I seoured rooms in the house of Jacinto Hernandez and 

/ 

moved in there. On 17th being still ill, I returned to City of Mexico 
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for medical treatment. Remained there till the 23rd when I returned 


Orizaba 
(Vera Cruz) 


to Orizaba again and resumed work. 

On the way back I had a fine opportunity to study the lay of the 
country below the border of the tableland, just east of Esperanza. It 

‘ i 

is evident that Mount Orizaba and the Sierra Hegra onoe formed a great 
glacial centre with ice streams extending down on the eastern slope to 
about 6000 feet near the town of M&ltrata. (Since this date, Don 
Florentino Sartorius tells me that there are glacial moraines at about 
5000 feet above Huatusco). 3©icrw Mirador at about 2800 feet, I saw a 
considerable number of drift boulders of volcanic rock which had evi¬ 
dently been brought down the slope from a considerably higher altitude 
but I saw no signs of glacial action and think they were brought down 
the slope by the notion of water from the place where they were probably 
left by glaciers. 

% ' ; 

Immediately after starting down the slope toward Orizaba, the country 
is changed from volcanie to limestone formation and the glacial action 
has scooped out deep basins leaving high knife blade ridges between. In 
one of these basins lies the town of Maltrata. Beginning on the east 
slope a short distance below the edge and extending down to the hills 
about Orizaba at an altitude of 4600 feet on H, slopes are the droof- 

leafed pines noted at Las ^igas. (At Mirador and near Huatusco these 

* 

i 

pines reach extreme lower limit at about 4000 feet). 

About the steep hills leading down the east slope of these mountains 

1 "'•**»- 

. 

the Mexican R,R, of Vera Cruz - the pioneer road of Mexico - cuts its 

4 

way at a high grade along sides and slopes that give beautiful views 
down into the deep valleys below. All north hill slopes are clothed 
with almost impenetrable thiokets and growths of low trees, while the 
south slopes are grassy with scattered trees and bushes. The hills are 
too steep for cultivation until Orizaba is passed, but the valleys about 
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Maltrata are used for com, wheat, and various fruits such as oranges 
etc. At about 4500 feet begin a few tobacco, banana, and coffee fields 
but neither of these two latter plants begin to do very well until one 

1 t 

reaches an altitude of 4,000 feet in this vicinity. 

* . ' • j; • r * • A .i 

Cool fogs are very ecaicaon at Orizaba, sweeping up from the sea and 
enveloping everything, often for days at a time, in a thick mist that 
sets everything dripping. When the weather is clear the dews are ex¬ 
tremely heavy and the bushes, trees, and grass are glistening with 
moisture in great beaded drops at sunrise, and it is well along in the 
forenoon before this is gone* Birds were remarkably scarce about this 
locality with much fewer signs of the tropical fauna than I expected to 
see. Traps set in grassy end bushy fields about town yielded several 

. k,... • * r "V 

species of mice and in the woods bordering the river we took a large 

V 

new Sjtomys . Opossums of the common species were numerous and a few of 
a smaller gray species were taken with some of the common civet eats, 
like those of the tableland apparently. A Blarina and 2 sp. of Sorox 
with Arvioola qua?iater were also sectored here on north hill slopes and 
among dense thickets in damp places in the valley. The hills are all 
of limestone about Orizaba with the stratification titled up to a wide 

V 

angle from the horizon. She soil is not abundant except in the bottoms 

4 

of valleys and is far less rich than about Jalapa where the rocks and 
soil are all of volcanic origin. As a consequence the vegetation about 
Jalapa is far more luxuriant than here and coffee does much better there. 

The house where I have roams here is owned by a man who has worked 
much for the Mexican and other railroad companies, and so is somewhat 
liberalized in his ideas. At the same time, he is bitterly opposed to 
the present government and aocuses it of tyranny and the creation of an 
enormous debt. These are the common complaints of the opposition 
throughout the country, and I am surprised to find such a considerable 
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part of the people with this feeling. Were it not for the firm hold 
the present power has by means of its military forces, I am satisfied 
that a revolution of considerable magnitude would soon occur, or would 
have already taken place. 

% host talks much of the energy and the business capacity of Ameri¬ 
cans and says the Mexicans are too idle and careless to manage properly, 
and says that he thinks that the Americans will gradually secure a large 
part of the mines and other valuable property of the country and that 
the eventual result will be annexation to the TJ. S, This same idea has 
been stated to me by many other Mexicans, In many cases I presume it is 
done as a sort of flattery of iry nationality, but the idea is certainly 
a widespread one. At the same time, there is a strong feeling existent 
against Americans and the U. S. due to the Mexican war. 


Two of the daughters of my host are school teachers and one of them 
gravely informed me that the Americans could never have conquered the 
Mexicans in the war if Santa Anna had not sold the Mexican cause, and had 
the soldiers* supply of powder replaced by dirt so that their guns were 
useless and so the invaders triumphed. In the few days we have been at 
this house it is rather amusing to see the naive frankness that the young 
ladies of the establishment exhibit. They tell us,v as being a part of 
the family, of their loversj and the old folks - especially the mother - 
says that she has no use for the dissipated young fellows who hang about 

Y V- h !_■■ -A. .** • • a'- 


to make love to girls. She says she is willing that her daughters should 
have lovers who are men capable of supporting them but that she does not 
wish to have any idlers hanging about. 

The two oldest girls who are 22 and 24 eeho these sentiments. They 
also tell with great amusement that it is a common thing when a girl has 
a lover obnoxious to the parents for him to come to tho window to pay her 
court but if the father is heard approaching ho takes to his heels. 
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The father of these girls is of evident Indian extraction (also the 
mother) but they now speak pityingly of the ignorant Indiana of the 
villages and are counted as Mexicans* He is a wood dealer and an honest, 
hard working man who, with little or no education himself, is anxious 
that his children should have education. As a result, two of his daughters 
are school teachers, getting #25. a month which is considered to be good 
pay. The home life of these people is very simple. The daughters and 
a cousin living with the family do the work each having a specified task 
to attend to. The table is set in an open corridor and as we pass out 
to oar meals and salute the family, each t im e we are asked with the usual 
polite formula if we would like something with them. The family retire 
early and rise at about 8 to S *50. The daughters have very plain common 
calico house dresses which are exclusively worn at home and no effort is 
made to dress for the mere sake of being neatly clad about the house. All 
effort of this kind is reserved exclusively for the street and this is 
apparently an almost universal custom. They are accustomed to powder and 
dress to a certain extent when they prepare to sit by the open window at 
the street to see and be seen, also) but this is the same as going abroad. 

While at Orizaba I looked up a resident collector named Toro who was 
said to have lived here many years and to know about the country, I found 
him to be a very ignorant fellow with no energy and a surprisingly small 
amount of information. 


Fortin 
(Vera Cruz) 

January 


January 30s Left; Orizaba and went down to Fortin about 8 miles east 
and a few hundred feet lower. At this latter place the mountains already 
open out and a long slope with for hills extends down toward the hot 
country. Here ooffee docs very well and some fine fields were soon. We 
were told that the coffee bushes here have a life of about 15 years. 

The Hacienda of Fortin is a fine well-kept plaoe in charge of an American. 
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San Juan 


The house has a handsome garden in front with flowers, fountains, etc. 
This place is the point of departure for Huatusco and the coffee crop 
from there is shipped here by pack mules, 

January 31* The morning was beautifully clear and a very fine view 
of the Peak of Orizaba rising nearly 15,000 feet above us with its snowy 

summit rose-tinted by the first rays of the sun and its wooded base hay- 

- *• — § • *. *, , * . * 

ing a soft purple haze thrown error its butresssd outlines. Below, in 
the foreground, were the coffee fields over-shadowed by the braid banana 
plants. Trees of many subtropical genera arose in belts and patches 
among the fields and the clear musical notes of Harnorhynoh longirostris 
and the ”.?hat Cheer" bird arose clear and sweet from the masses of 


foliage all about. Here and there came the cries and notes of the ruffed 
cow-bird and Suraichrasb * s blackbird. After on uncomfortable night on a 
hard bed at the rude fonda near the station, we were eager to set out on 
our journey toward Mirador, At 9 a,m, we succeeded in getting away and 
spent the entire day up to 2 p,m, in reaching the Tillage of San Juan, 

Cur route lay nearly due north crossing the broad open slopes ex¬ 


tending down fr 


«24i 


the mountains with small canons at irregular internals. 


About 7 miles out of Fortin we crossed a fine barranca full of ferns and 

•k 

other vegetation. Here, at an altitude of about 3500 feet, we saw for 
the first time small tree ferns from 6 to 10 feet high, with the trunks 
3 to 5 indies in diameter. Early in the afternoon we reached a sleepy 
little town called San Juan where wo were forced to lay over till the 
nest day as our mule driver refused to take us further. 


February 1* Early in the looming, soon after sunrise, I went out 
in the street to get a photo of the summit of Orizaba and a small shop¬ 
keeper, seeing me in front of his place, came out and politely invited 
me to go up to his baloony whence I got a very fine view of the 
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San Juan 


and 

Huatusco 


Hacienda 

Mirador 


Tlaootalpam 
(Vera Crus) 


Our lodgings over night wore In a typioal meson - a stable yard with 
rooms opening off it. Fortunately we wore about the only guests so were 
comparatively comfortable with our own bedding. At noon we reached 

4 

Huatusco and put up in another fonda and meson where we were far from 
comfortable owing to the yard being filled with donkeys, pack mules, 
and arrieros, We found this place with the same altitude as Orizaba. 

It is situated farther from the great mountain and out on the general 
slope with fewer surrounding hills and this serves to give it a aomeshat 
warmer climate. Coffee does well in nearly all this district and about 

i ' ‘ : i t 

2,000,000 dollars are exported a year from this canton and the planta¬ 
tions are being enlarged. The town is much cleaner than Orizaba, 

Here our packer left ua and took a load of coffee hack to Fortin, 
and I hired a new outfit to take ua on to Mirador tomorrow, 

l 

• .* , - 1 ^ \ 1 ■ * ? 

February 2t Hot owned by Bon Florentine Sartor ins, son of Br, Carl 

It ' " * r - g .□ . 

Sartorius the original owner. Born 1837 in a grass hut lower part of 
Hacienda, *49-*57 was in Europe in Polytechnic School 

• . • . . *v J if ,, < > * 

Chem, laboratory of Prof, Fresenius Wiesbaden and then in Hniv. of 
Berlin, Returned to Mirador and remained until *57 and in this time he 

. «' Vt • - - * 

sent to Washington birds, iraxamale, snakes, and lizards, Between 1827 
and 1829 the Hacienda was purchased by Dr, Carl, 


March 31 1 On our arrival I learned that a boat would leave the 

next morning at 4 a.m, for points on the river Cosamoloapom, so wo 
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April Is '<%en the sun arose in the morning we were already many 

• »*♦ ’ . * . 

miles up stream churning along with a wheesy little stern wheel boat. 

The morning breeze blowing up the stream had been decidedly chilly be¬ 
fore the sun came up so that the first warm rays were peculiarly grate¬ 
ful, As daylight eame on we could see large sugarcane plantations along 
the banks, with scattered sugar mills. As we passed each of the latter 
our engineer saluted and was answered by the steam whistles, 

-4 

During the entire day we pursued an upward course along the winding 
stream (from 200 to 300 yards from bank to bank), The banks were low 
and level and where not cleared away a low dense growth of small trees, 
bushes, and vines concealed the back country. Many palms 25 to 35 ft, 
high were seen and with the bananas and cocoanut palms that were growing 
about nearly every ranch along the bank made up the main features of the 
landscape that would suggest that we were within the tropics, 

A few white herons, 3 species of Kingfishers, Fish hawks and cormor¬ 
ants (mexicanus) were the principal birds noted. We stopped at several 
sleepy little towns along the route, landing a few passengers and some 
com and then steamed on our way again. In the afternoon we reached 
Chacaltianguis Chacaltiangfcis where we changed from the steamer to a conveyance called 

the wageen, This was a species of coach with a seat along eaoh side be- 

' v, i i v • • 

hind the driver. Three half-broken mules were hitched on and after a 
few minutes devoted to the eccentric performances of our motive power, 
we dashed out of town amid the great excitement created among dogs and 
naked children. 

The road for about ten miles lies through a fine level country of 
rich alluvial soil with only a patch of cultivated land here and there. 
The people along the route were apparently satisfied to remain miserably 
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Obatitlan 


poor rather than exert themselves, ^he houses were of wattle or mud 
and wattle walls roofed with steep thatches of grass or palm leaves. 
Dirt floors and unglazed windows with a familiar grouping of dogs, pigs. 


chickens, and naked children were the most salient features of the 


plaoes we passed. Throughout this district it is common for children 
of both sexes of the lower people to run about perfectly naked until 


they are several years old and many are half-naked until they reach 12 
or 14 years. All along the route the low woods showed marvellously 
beautiful masses of foliage and many flowering shrubs and trees while 
palms were common. 


As we drove along through the narrow road out through the vegetation 

•i** -■» #* ■ • • * ■ i 


it was amusing to see the alacrity with which all of the horsemen we met 

, . v • 


^ * I ■ * V- 

gave us the right of way. Our driver seemed duly impressed with the im¬ 
portance of his position and would give an imperious wave of the hand 
to the horsemen and the latter at once spurred their horses into the 
dense thicket until we had passed. At dusk we drove into Otatitlan, 
known locally as the Santuario from the fact that a so-oal led holy figure 


of Christ is in the church here. This figure is life size and carved of 
wood and represents Christ on the cross. It is said to have been found 
here floating down the river on a raft from some mysterious source and 
is greatly venerated by all the Indians of this region who make pilgrim¬ 
ages here the first of May each year, from a hundred miles or more, to 
pay devotions here. A fine church is built to contain the image and at 
the time of my visit $7,000. were being spent in painting and decorating 
the church in preparation for the coming pilgrimage udien the Bishop end 
various of the clergy would appear here. I was informed that the gifts 
of the Indian pilgrims here each year amount to the neighborhood of 
$20,000. The Indians here attribute many wonderful things to this image. 
One story is to the effeot that a oertain woman had been told that the 
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image was truly flesh and blood but was doubtful. In order to test it 


while paying devotions at the altar she leaned forward and bit the image 

- • , ' i ■ v : • / ■ ', i ! ' l. ." 1 

* t , * : * - * 

on the calf of the leg. Her teeth all fell out on the spot and a stream 

• * • * .* k * , 1 v > 1 ’ J ♦ * v * * * 4 * * ' ♦ 

of blood trickled down the leg of the imageJ This town contains some 
1,200 or 1,600 people who manage to make nearly a year’s living out of 
this pilgrimage so that they are very independent about doing work of 
any kind. A surveyor who was surveying and platting the town at the in- 

. # • l, • . ' • O ' y \ ' •"; - J - * '*■ i S I r i 

stance of the local authorities was obliged to hire men from another 

I 1 *• » ' •;< V ' 1 

V 

place to assist him while I found it very difficult to get anyone to 
hire me horses, even at large prices, to make a trip to the next town. 

April 2, the next day after my arrival here, ray baggage came up to 
Ofcatitlan on another small steamer which reaches this point during low 

4 J* . , . , ( f : t | j' • • ' . . . 

water, 

April 3: Having secured horses for ourselves to make the trip to 

• I - *', t : • 

; ‘ ! r : . t « 

► • 

Tuxteoec, it was found necessary to ship my baggage by oanoe as no 

proper paoksaddles could be found in town. When we prepared to start, 

• • > A ' - , '" • ', : . * .f « i 

accompanied by a boy to bring back the horses, we found that an old 

■ / ? r i * 

woman was to accompany us. She mounted astride of her horse and then, 
with a huge lighted cigar in one corner of her mouth and a tall peaked 
straw hat on her head, she made a figure that furnished me some quiet 
amusement as she ambled through the streets and out of town with us. 

Our route lay along the course of the river most of the way and the 
country is slightly rolling. W* passed several small ranches devoted 
to stock raising on a small scale and then through a belt of long forest 
full of palm trees. Finally we came out on the river bank nearly oppo- 

Tuxtepec . 

(Oaxaca) site Tuxtepec and were ferried across while our horses swam over. 

Entering the town we soon found a semiprivate house where we seoured 
board and lodgings. This town is just within the state of Oaxaca, the 

1 * 1 ' i * ' i ■ 

line between Oaxaca and Vera Cruz passing midway between Otatitlan and 
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1894 Tuxtepec. Tuxtepec is the place where General Diaz issued his pronunoia- 

Tuxtepec mento leading up to his ultimately successful revolution. 

(Oaxaca) 

* * : » ! • i 

It is an obscure town, far from R.R.’s and other means of connunica- 

* > I* » \ * 1 " f ■ ' « * ‘ ' \ l - i •,* 1 * , r 

tion with the outside world, except fear the small river steamers which 

! > • • » . * . ( ' ‘if 

get up to it during high water of the rainy season. As at Qtatitlan, 

, ’ • , , - . , , 

nearly all of the houses here are built of upright sticks covered with 

, .■ • • '% ;i r 

mud and with sharply pitched double roofs of palm leaves over a frame- 

V. <;)**> I . . ■ - 
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work lashed together with vines. Unglazed windows with heavy wooden 

* £ *•* , * ^ ' _ • * i * t 

shutters to close at night and similar doors are almost universal. The 
place, like most other towns,has very little life, the people living a 
self-centered, dull existence with few or no newspapers, books, or other 
means of keeping in touch with the world. Things of ordinary everyday 
life among more advanced people seem like vague fairy tales to these 
people. 

This is the center of a great extent of fine agricultural country 
where pineapples, bananas, sugar cane, rice, and many other tropical 
products do very well, but as yet little effort is being made to do more 
than produce enough to barely support the scanty population. Throughout 
this region the population is mainly Indian with a small proportion of 
mixed bloods, some Spaniards or their descendants, and a very few for- 

i T ■ . ‘ * 

signers. A few Americans are settling in this region for the purpose of 
coffee growing* The altitude of this place is about 300 feet above sea 
level. 

(During the winter or dry season, it is comparatively healthy, but 
in summer it is very unhealthy. The last of May, 1894, a form of yellow 
fever was common there and many people died from it. The disease was 
accompanied by vomiting and purging in its severe form, and at times 
death came within a few hours. An American I left there came down later 
and said he saw one Indian lie down beside a house in one of the main 
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streets of town and lie there from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. when he died from 


Tuxtepec 

(Oaxaca) 


this disease without anyone offering him the least assistance). 

The man I stopped with was formerly worth $30,000. or $40,000., but 
owing to failures in ootton and tobacco crops he was practically ruined 
although he still has some thousands of acres of land. He has one of 
the few large, tiled adobe houses with pillared portico that the town 
affords. Here, with the assistance of two nearly grown sons, he runs 
a petty drinking cantine and store the entire stock not being worth over 
$200. % this and a small ranch cultivated on shares by some Indians, 

he manages to live, but neither he nor his sons seem to have the least 
idea of trying to do anything beyond gaining sufficient to live upon from 
day to day. The old man is anxious to sell some of his land, but beyond 
this has little desire to accomplish anything. In the family are several 
grown daughters whose life is wholly passed in a small round of light 
household iwirk (all hardiwork being done by Indian servants) and idleness. 

1 • * ' , '■ . ' ’ ' , 4. .. 1 : v • * • | - 1 . f.' . • 1 ' )* • -... t' 

I was there a week during which I never saw any of the daughters read 
anything or even leave the house for a walk, A little arranging of the 
rooms in the morning and embroidery in idle afternoon with hours passed 
sitting in aimless idleness filled up eaoh successive day. As this 
family was among the best in the town, it was quite evident that a high 
intellectual level is not sought here. The head of the family took no 
papers and seemed to be ignorant of all current affairs even in his own 
country. Above this town at Valle Hacional about 25 miles up the river 

( . ♦ • ; • ' l : < i i ' .. . • j \yr •*. ' . ’ t > if, . ■ '• 1 ' 

on a branch is a noted tobacco district. 

» ► 

The traffic along this river is wholly by canoes made from large 
trees by the natives. Same of these canoes are very large and will 
carry 6 or 8 tons. They have a "toldo” or arched house near the stern 
made by lashing mats or a canvas over a framework of poles. A stout 
mast with a large square sail is used when the wind is favorable. 
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Clumsy oars poles to us© when advancing along the banks make up the 
motive power, The clumsy oars are lashed to a peg in the gunwale and 
are used, without the least feathering, by short strokes made mainly by 
the arms,- the rowers making very little body motion, The poles are 
forked at lower end and are 12 or 16 feet long. They are thrust into 
the mud and the poler then pushes heavily against the end and runs back 
about l/3 the length of the boat. Two or three men pole heavy canoes 
along 2 miles an hour or more in this way. These canoes are flat- 
bottomed with a broad flat platform extending up and out from bow and 
stern. This is the general shape of both large and small canoes ex¬ 
cept the very small ones which are merely dugouts* All of the larger 
canoes have wooden knees cm the inside. 


April It Today we left on horseback for a camp that I made on the 
edge of the virgin forest about 10 miles north of town. The road led 

over slightly rolling country covered with thick second growth. Our 

* r 

road led through some miles of matted jungle where long thorny vines 
and bushes interlacing across the trail caused us much trouble in making 
our way. We camped under a ruined hut partly thatched with palm leaves 
and open on all sides to the weather. The thickets came close up on ail 
sides and a few hundred yards away began the rougher hills covered with 
virgin forest. The trees and bushes were wholly tropical - cedar, maho- 

” ;'Vy? ; 

gcny, rubber, palms, Ceeropias and others being conspicuous. The rocks 
are all limestone but water is very scarce everywhere except along the 

Streams which occur at considerable intervals. had an Indian hunter 

( \ 

with us and a boy to attend to the camp. Peccaries, deer, Temesates, 
and monkeys (Atetes vellerosus) were the main game animals here but the 
two large speoies of pheasants were common and Chaohalaooas abundant. 

The two last nights of our stay oocurred heavy showers and on the 
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Otatitlan 
(Vera Cruz) 


10th of April I broke camp and returned to town. Our return was so 

* >r . f : . r , «‘ . . 1 i ,* :. 1 ' ' ' } ’ | « \ ’ '• 

timed that we rode for over 2 hours through an extremely- heavy rain 
storm. We were wet to the shin at once after which we did not mind 

‘I • . t 1 ’ ’’ii’l’. ' i * I , ; * ■ 

. • • i * ■ • \ ■ - t • •- « '■ : ■ ' . i: ; , ♦ * . . ,' 

the warm downpour which came in heavy drops that rattled through the 

. r ' • . , . x ’ ' .. • ! ; ' • , • 

' J *' V : ‘i • »* ' : • • i. 

tree tops with a loud rushing noise that could be heard for a consider- 

' ' \ 

*•’ 'i 4 , % ■ ' t) i , v ' ' ' » i t * ».. ♦ * * ' ' 

able distance before the advancing storm reached us, 

i . <. • v ' ‘f J ’ i 1 

r ! , j % | , ' . I . # J { » 

April 13* Took a canoe and descended the river to Otatitlan (About 
20 miles by stream). Just as we left Tuxtepeo I saw the fin of a small 
shark cutting the water and my men said that they are not uncommon up 
to this point in the river, ^hey are small "dogfish", 3 to 4 feet long. 
A few crocodiles are also found along the river here although we saw 
none . 

April 14* We stayed here a few days in a small wooden hotel. The 

* ' y . V,- 

rooms are rudely floored with brick and are little more than a series 

- • • - . \ 

of wooden boxes with walls about 9 or 10 feet high with a door in each 
end and a tiled, pointed roof over all. Rude cots with a single sheet, 
a rush mat, and a pillow are furnished fen* sleeping accommodations, at 
fifty oents a night. Here, as elsewhere,-in the hot country, the food 
is cooked with so much oil or grease that it is very unpalatable to an 
unsophisticated taste. North of this place a few miles are some grassy 
llanos bordered by oak forest although the altitude is less than 300 ft. 
above sea level. Nearer the river where the ground is damper, the 
vegetation is similar to that near i’uxtepoc. The latter place is about 
the extreme lower limit of the damp climate that forms the humid tropi¬ 
cal belt along the foothills and low mountains. From about Otatitlan 
and down to the coast, the climate is much drier and none of the recent 
rains at Tuxtepec have reached here. Were it not for the fact that 
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Chaoatiangui* 


this belt from here to the coast is so low that much of the ground is 

( t . t 4 v- . y * " ‘ i ' v » \ ' ' ’ ' *■ •* - r y '* * ”, '' * ‘ i _ -h a \ • -j A r ■ •. • • 1 i , * " * v » « i r 

constantly damp and is over flowed in sumer season this area would be¬ 
long to the arid tropical belt. As it is, the higher ground is dry and 
partakes of the arid tropical in many of its vegetable and animal prod- 

| V t * -J ••• V \ • • C " . r ' * * ' 

uotions, The people are already coming here to pay devotions to the 
holy Image and every day sees Indians in the white shirt and trousers 
among the men, and with white skirt and a long loose chemise-like garment 
with flowing sleeves, often richly embroidered, worn by the women. These 
are the costumes from Amatlan, near Cordoba mainly. 

The Indians often bring a bunch of flowers that frequently have been 
dried and brought a long distance. These were heaped about the base of 
a large stone cross in front of the church. They then enter the church, 
after kneeling and crossing themselves at the cross, and kneel close to 
the door limiting each one a wax taper. After praying they advance to 
the altar on their knees, halting 14 times to represent the 14 stations 
of the cross, and the lighted taper is then put in one of tho sockets 
arranged for than at foot of altar. This ends the devotion unless for 
some cause the pilgrim remains on his knees for some time, During the 
time of tliis pilgrimage drunkenness and gambling and allied forms of 
amusement are everywhere in the town. Three days are put in as the 
special time devoted to this image with the flourishing vices that attend 
these exhibitions of piety. The town is supplied with water from the 
river, 

April 19* Returned to Chacatianguis by wagon and took the steamer 
down the river to Tlaootalpara where we arrived about dark, 

April 23* Left Tlaootalpam on a small propeller launch for the dis¬ 
trict about San Andres Tuxtla, The route led first up the Rio San Juan 
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end then up through various side streams to a place ©ailed Alonso Lasaro, 


Vi©, of This is a ranch at the extreme head of navigation. The route from Tlaco- 

San Andres Tuxtla 

(Oaxaca) talpara here is -wholly through low, flat country that is covered Tilth 

-water in the summer raii$r season. The vegetation was like that about 
Tlaootalpam, Hiring horses here, we arranged to leave early tomorrow 
morning, 


S, Andres Tuxtla April 24* At 4 a.m,, we were on horseback threading our way along 
(Oaxaca) 

the trail toward Tuxtla, The trees overhung the road like a dark wall 
upon eaoh side, leaving a long open lane above through which the stars 
were shining brightly. The temperature was cool and pleasant. At 
length the sun oame up as we reached the rolling hills which rise 


f 


gradually toward the HE and E here to the low range toward which we are 
heading. For some hours we continued up through gradually rising 
country until at about 10 a.m. we reached Santiago Tuxfcla at an altitude 
of about 750 feet. This is a town of a few thousand people located at 
the lower border of the wet belt of the mountains rising to the N and E, 
These mountains form the range of s aa Martin, From the outlying foot¬ 
hills to the summit this range is wholly volcanic. Among the foothills 


about Tuxtla are a number of small, clear streams. Some coffee is rais¬ 
ed at this place. After stopping for breakfast hero, we went on and 
after crossing some higher ridges than those we had encountered we came 
out at noon on a bold hill-top facing the valley in which is San Andrea 
Tuxtla. Descending the steep slope, we crossed a part of the valley and 
entered upon tho cobble-paved streets of the town and after some diffi¬ 
culty among irregular streets found the hotel. In the afternoon I saw 
the Jofe Folitioo and found him to be Don Carlos A, Pasquel, a gentleman 
who speaks English very well and -who gave me some useful Information 
regarding the country. 
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Catemaco 


Apr. 25 


Armed with several letters of introduction from the Jefe at San 
Andres, I went on today to Catemaco, 6 leagues beyond Turtle and 3 be- 

* utffc* '<■ • ' 

yond San Andres. The town of San Andres lies at about 1000 feet alti¬ 
tude, and Catemaco at 1,100 feet, with some intervening hills a little 
higher. 

The road ran over low ridges and across one or two narrow valleys 
until we came out at the town of Catemaco strung along a beautiful lake 
of the same name. The road crosses several remarkably clear creeks. 

The valleys about San Andres and thence to Catemaco are notable for the 
production of some of the finest tobacco grown in Mexico. Everywhere 
may be seen large thatched drying sheds with the hut-like houses of the 
laborers nearby. 

The gentle slopes of these valleys and rolling hills all about are 

covered with rioh volcanic soil, but there are few signs of the pros- 

* 

perity that should exist here. The land is peculiarly adapted to agri¬ 
culture and the climate healthy, yet I found the owners of the land 
desirous to sell. Owing to the rea<fy sale of tobacco grown here, land 
is held at pretty good prices. I was informed that from various causes 
such as too much or too little rain etc., the crop was poor 2 or 3 years 
out of 4, and it was only by the 4th year’s crop selling at a good price 
that the planters keep going. The large prices and great profits of the 
good seasons keep everyone having valley lands here in this business. 

The hills are not utilized for tobacco. All the way from Tuxbla the 

road is bordered in places by belts of si c 8nd growth woods containing 
Palo mulato, Rosa morada, and many other tropical trees. 

Catemaco is strung for a mile along the shore of the lake near its 

outlet. Hear the lower end of the lake.the woods have been cut away 

and ranches are scattered all about the shore, but heavy forest borders 

most of the upper end and the slopes extend up rapidly into the high 
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rang© lying a few miles back. She lake is about 8 by 3 to 4 miles and 
the greatest known depth is 46 feet. It is evidently a volcanic lake 
formed by the uplifting of the lower end of a small valley into which 
flow numerous fine large springs. Various species of fish common in 
the river forming the outlet occur in the lake as well. Numerous cai¬ 
mans. 

We rode into the town and I delivered rry letter of introduction to 
the Alcalde and with his aid we soon were installed in a large house 
vacant except for a large colony of bats. Evening had set in before we 
were settled and the Alcalde had ordered a couple of men to be brought 
out of jail to bring our baggage to the house. He then called one of 
them to one side and I heard him say to him in an undertone with a 
fatherly inflection, "Now, if I leave you here to wait on these gentle- 

'I * 1 

men you will not go away, will you?" "No, sir," replied the prisoner, 
whereupon the Alcalde came forward and informed me that he would leave 
the man to attend to any service I had for him. He then took us out 
and after going to a oouple of houses found some people who were willing 
to furnish us meals. He then took us to his own house for supper and we 
met his wife and two attractive looking daughters of 14 and 17 years. 
This family is nearly or quite all of Spanish descent ar.d were most un¬ 
expectedly frank and informal in their bearing. 

During the night our servant slept in the hallway saying that he 
would rather sleep there than to go back to the jail for the night. 

Soon after the lights were extinguished a swarm of bats came whirring 
through the rooms, uttering squeaking cries and making it impossible 
to sleep. The next morning I found a considerable number of fruit¬ 
eating bats hanging from the wooden rafters. Many of them were females, 
eaoh of the latter having a young one about one-third grown clinging to 
her breast crosswise. So far as I have seen, bats have but a single 
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young at a time and the female carries it about with her until it is 
half-grown or more. Although the flight of the female is rather heavy 
when the young get to be large, it is surprising to see hoi?' active 
they are with a young one weighing about a third as much as the parent. 
In addition to these fruit eaters were a number of bats of the genus 
Ifolossns. These lived in crevices under the tiles and at intervals the 
males uttered a ourious series of chattering and squeaking notes that 
had considerable variation and undoubtedly formed a song. These notes 
were usually heard at night or in morning and evening. In addition 
they had a curious low chattering note and low squeaky notes uttered in 
a conversational tone which arose to sharp querulous cries of complaint 
as they shuffled about and interfered one with another. 

% the use of castnets and a few seines, many fish are taken from 
the lake here. In the wet season tobacco is g r own and in the dry 
season the people do little but hunt, fish, and odd jobs. Several fact¬ 
ories of cigars and cigarettes exist here and at San Andres. Several 
small craters,- one containing a very deep lake called the Laguna En» 
oantada, exist near Catenaeo. Over Laguna Encantada was seen a pair of 
Harpy Eagles during our stay here. A good soda spring exists on the 
border of the lake a few miles above the town. Owing to the sluggish 
drainage of the lake its water is warm and of a brownish color although 
the tributary springs are of crystalline clearness. 

Many canoes of various sizes are in use on the lake,- the larger 

* 

ones having sail and oars, the others paddles. They are similar to 
the canoes on the San Juan and about Tlaeotalpam. After several days 
a hunting party was organized and I went with them across the lake. 

The wooded mountains coming down on about two-thirds of the lake 
shore and then rising back to summits 6,000 to 8,000 feet give the 
surroundings much the same picturesque air of Lake Patzouaro. Several 
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rocky islets are found about the shores of the lake and are usually 
occupied by herons, blackbirds, etc,, as nesting places. 

Leaving Cateiaaco at 4 a,m. with a large canoe containing 10 men 
and a half dozen dogs of pretty good breed since they are direct des¬ 
cendants of hounds imported from the U.S. at considerable expense, 

i 

(fhere is a considerable number of these dogs kept for deer hunting in 

• ■* *• 

this district and a pack of 15 or 20 can be readily gathered for a large 
hunt. These dogs are good only for deer, however, and curs are used 

• . “ ’ i 

for peccaries, tigers, and similar game. Other common dogs are trained 
to hunt Coelogenys poca and Dasyprocta mexioana.- these two species 
living on dry wooded hillsides all about this locality). For an hour 
the men pulled steadily across the lake and then the day began to dawn 
gradually and the hills came out one by one and just at sunrise we 
came to the neighborhood of the opposite shore. On a rooky islet were 
a dozen or so snowy herons feeding at the water*a edge. When our canoe 

’ * V/ ■ 

was a hundred yards away they flew up and away in wild alarm and my 
companions said that they were very shy now from the fact that a year 
ago a plume hunter had been here and killed many of them. They nest on 

,v ' ; J. ■ J • , 

a rocky islet partly covered with trees and bushes on this shore. A 
little further in we caught sight of a caiman lying on a rock at the 
water's edge. We were about 80 yards away and a shot from ray rifle 
through the spine at the foreshoulders disabled it so that it could not 
move. When we drew close to it in the canoe its head was still fully 

I 

alive and made several efforts to throw itself from the rock. At the 
seme time any object presented to the jaws was snapped at viciously. 
Throwing a noose over the head and jaws, the animal (about 9 feet long) 
was dragged through the water to our landing and hauled up on shore 
where it was left with the rope still on it. An hour later when one of 
the men returned to the boat it had disappeared, rope and all. 
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The trip across the smooth surface of the lake in early dawn was 
especially pleasant as the moist air had a balsy temperature that was 
very agreeable. We left the canoe and went up to the house of the 
ranchman living here to whom I brought letters. He welcomed us cord¬ 
ially on the strength of these and insisted on our having coffee with 
him. He has a ranch here with from 100 to 200 cattle and has made a 
business of sending milk across to Catenaeo daily. 

The land hereabouts is very fertile and where it has not been 

cleared a heavy forest exists down to the shore. After our coffee 

«• -%*• 

several of us took stations in a pasture near the edge of the forest 
just above the house and the dogs were put out into the woods. For 
about an hour they followed a trail back and forth on the wooded slope 
in front of us and finally a doe came down through the bushes and began 
to trot slyly across the pasture among the scattered brush. She came 
within about 80 yards of ray stand and I shot her with n^r rifle. This, 
combined with my shot at the caiman seemed to convince companions 
that I was a remarkable shot, a® they said they always killed their 
game with buckshot. The rest of the day was put in trying to get more 
deer, without success. 


The next morning we changed to another ranch on the shore at the 
head of the lake. This place had been planted to coffee a number of 
years ago but is nos? in a neglected and ruinous condition. Coffee grow¬ 
ing here under the shade of large trees is slender and tall with few 
branches and no flower buds, while that growing where the sun can get 
at it appears thrifty and has a good supply of buds, Hear this ranch 
a short time since, a dog treed a jaguar and kept it up the tree nearly 
all day by persistent barking. In the evening the tiger sprang down and 
killed and ate the dog and left. This occurred near enough the ranch 
where several men were living so that they heard the barking of the dog 
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and knew that he had a tiger treed as a hoy had seen it in the morning 
but none of them had sufficient courage to take a gun and kill it. 

As a contrast between the style of Hiring in this country and our 
own, I will cite the ranch where we were yesterday. The owner has 
some thousands of acres of land, at least 200 head of cattle and horses, 
besides some other property. 

His home on the ranch is a mud daubed hut with a thatched roof and 
dirt floor. A couple of rude tables, 3 or 4 rude chairs and stools, a 
rough sleeping bunk and a scanty stock of dishes with no knives and 
forks and but few spoons make up the household furniture. The entire 
place has the appearance of squalid poverty with chickens and dogs 
overrunning everything. In the evening before retiring all of the 
chickens and a number of musoovy ducks were herded into the stain room 
where they were kept regularly at night to keep them from tigeroats 
and other animals. This ranch is typical of thousands of others through 


out central and southern Mexico, the owners of which have sufficient 




property to live comfortably but lack energy and desire to lift them- 

4 - 

selves above the merest necessities of life. In such surroundings they 
rear their children, and one generation succeeds another living and 
dying in brutal ignorance and indifference to all but the animal prompt¬ 
ings and a little formal religion that has the character of fetishism. 

At our new place we secured another deer and then wasted the rest 

M 

of the day in -vain search for others. I found several Sciurus aurso- 
gaster among the trees in the coffee plantation and secured them. In 

c ■* - •" . , 

the evening we rowed out on the lake and sailed away to Cfttqgj&ca again 
leaving the mountain summits behind us covered with wildly flying oloud 


masses that came whirling over the ridge and down toward the lake in 
angry laasses. The sun set and the slsy filled with a haze, that made a 
mysteriously sombre twilight as though nature was pausing for some 
groat convulsion. As darkness came on, the white caps ran about us and 
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the lights at Catenae o glimmered invitingly out of the blackness. 

Continued collecting here and secured specimen of Temesate, Coelo- 

1 

genys. Paayproota. Galiotls barbara. Synetherea. arid other ©cenaoner 
species. The Howling Monkey, T&plrus bairdl and southern peccary are 
all reported as occurring here, and evidently with good cause, She 
hunters also describe two well distinguished species of jaguars,- the 
tigre real and a larger tigre serrano. Mi times brown pelicans and 
Man- o * -War birds coins sailing out over the lake from the coast, A 
great stretch of virgin forest runs from near the lake back to the 
summit of the high ridge of mountains lying between the head of lake 
and Coatsocoalcos, This is the highest part of the mountains along 
the coast north of the Isthmus of Teh, The Mica da Hoche ( Cycloturus 

« e. 

didactylus) is also reported to occur in the forests from Acayuean to 
the Volcano of Tuoctla, About town here the Quiscalus maorourus is semi- 
dome stioated and flies in and out of the houses after food and makes 
regular raids upon the table for scraps after meals. 

Cm May 6th we returned to s an Andres Tuxtla. There X o&lled on the 
Jefe Politico again and was surprised to leans that on tho strength of 
jjy having expressed a desire to go to the summit of the Volcano of 
Tuxtla, he had ordered out all the people living near the volcano and 
some from about %n Andres to the number of nearly 70 and they were now 
engaged in cutting a road through the forest to the summit. This being 
underway for my benefit, I had nothing to do but wait until the 10th 
when the road was reported finished and I prepared for the trip. 

May 11th. 'Trip to Volcano of Turtle., locally known as ^an Martin. 

In tho morning of the 11th, tho Jefe had ready for me 18 men to serve 
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as guides, packers, and cook, Pour of the men carried each 10 gallons 
of water in coal oil oases and the others had the provisions, bedding, 
tent, etc. They set out on foot an hour or more ahead and then with 
the guides I went on to join the party on horseback. To the HE of San 
Andres lies the mountain, and the road lay most of the way in a nearly 
direct line for it. Leaving the town we ascended the steep slope bord¬ 
ering the valley on the north side here to about an altitude of 2200 ft. 
The slope then became much gentler and we had soon left behind the cul¬ 
tivated land and entered a fine stretch of virgin forest. 

Through this we continued for several miles until we came out on a 
long, narrow, grassy prairie which lies between 3300 ft. and 3600 ft. 
close to the base of the Volcano. Following this for a mile or two we 
swung sharply to the right and entered the forest again on a trail 
which led us up to the top of a ridge extending south-east from the 
volcano. W© camped on the extreme top of this ridge at an altitude of 
4400 feet. The vegetation of this ridge differs from that of the forest 
below and shows signs of being subjected to a much greater rainfall. The 
trees become stunted and slender near the top of the ridge and are every¬ 
where hung with moss, giving the woods a dreary appearance in the misty 
fog that settled down as we reached this point. It is about 9 miles 
from here to San Andres and at this point where we camped the road cut 
to the summit began. At once after our arrival the men put up the large 
shelter tent for me and then built a thatched shelter of palm leaves 
opposite for themselves. They were a goodnatured jolly crowd, laughing 
and evidently enjoying themselves. Before night came on I went out in 

t 

the woods and looked about to see what birds could be found. Turdus 
grayi and IJyadestes unioolor were common and singing everywhere despite 
the cold drizsle. Beyond these birds, scarcely any feathered creatures 
were found and no traces of mammals except signs of Geomys hispidus. a 
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Sjtomys. and a Sorex . For these animals traps were set and many of the 

T-; .... • . r: ^ V ' ‘ ■' x ' . ■ . ' * r ■ ** •' '•*' * * * ', » 


last two taken during the night. 

The slender, bamboo-like palm from which the men made their shelter 
is abundant all through the forest here from 1200 to 4600 ft. Soon after 
we made camp two of the water carriers were sent back to town to bring 
up another load of water tomorrow and join us. Soon after dark we turned 

in,- the men talking continually talking about tigers (jaguars) and the 

*’ ' ■ - ‘ : • * \ • . : ' * * , - ' ' • ' • 

necessity of keeping a fire going to keep them away. About 9 p.m. a 
loud rushing sound came sweeping across the forest and we were suddenly 
enveloped in a terrific rainstorm that lasted nearly all night. A high 
cold wind accompanied the rain and swept across the ridge on which we 
were perched with disagreeable foroe. Water beat in under our shelter 


and flooded the ground so that the men were soon on foot. The fire was 
extinguished at once and the men put in the rest of the night miserably. 

• % :}\ V .A * . » • * - ' - .O ' . . . . f V V . • ; V; 

May 12 * The day broke with rain still falling and the men were evi- 

• ' 

dently tired of their trip. Several of them made remarks about the im- 
possibility of going on and one asked me if I would still go to the 
mountain. I replied that we would certainly go on and then spent an 
hour or so scanning the sky. To my great pleasure, between 7 and 8 the 
rain ceased and the clouds began to break away. Camp was broken at once 
and I started on foot up the road cut through the woods for the volcano, 
followed by the entire party. (I had sent our horses back to San Andres 
last night). The trail had been cut along the top of the ridge leading 
to the volcano and swung up and down across several steep-walled canons 
that separated hills scattered along the ridge. In this way we wound 
along through the dripping forest until we finally came to the main 
mountain up the steep slope of which we advanced slowly and by sig-sag 
courses. At about 5,000 ft. altitude the vegetation beoame even more 
stunted than at 4500 ft. and mosses and liohens grew everywhere while 
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the hushes and scrubby trees made dense thickets. Prom 5000 ft. up the 

f r - S ' , Y , J $ -,'V 1 1 ' ^ . <• • > t , t 

main vegetation is in the form of bushes among tdiich are great patches 


of the Arreyan 


■whose winter green-like odor 


. ' , * ... . • • * , l , I* 

filled the air. Great patches of orchids growing on the ground imbedded 

• * ... • V \ I ; ■ ( ’ * ». ' * ' '<* ' 

in masses of ground pine were passed over and in many places spongy mosses 

. ’ - ' ; \ > ' ' 

■ " , ’ \ )\ '] * ’ ’ v • t i ' > ; . j t . 

a foot or more deep carpetted all the ground among the close-growing low 

trees and bushes. Finally we came out on the sum it and could look down 

•» ' ' . • ' ; , , . ‘ . 

4 , , ■ t , ♦ ;♦ , > ‘ > 1 ; 

into the crater. 5fhere are two of these.- one of which, the later one 

. * . i 

i • - 

\ _ ■ , t 

lying on the southwest side, is the most perfect and has out off a par- 
tion of the older crater. The southern and southwestern walls are much 
the highest and form the highest point of the mountain,- 5650 ft, on SW 
side. On these sides are some cliffs, on other sides the craters are 
of easy access down easy slopes and the walls have a rounded top. The 

* " ’ i 

sides and tops of crater walls are overgrown with grass, bushes, and 
small trees and the bottoms are rather open and covered with grass. The 
most recent crater is about 600 by 500 yards in size and must be 700 or 

f ■' . .* i 

800 ft. deep from the top of the highest point cm border. The last two 
eruptions of this volcano were within historical time. The first in 
1664 and the last March 2, 1793. The entire country to the south and 
southwest of this volcano for 6 or 8 miles in a straight line is covered 
with layers of volcanic sand of unknown depth, The vegetation on the 
sides of the volcano grows in this sand and has made only 1 to 2 or 3 
inches of vegetable mould during the past century. In many places the 
mossy and orchidaceous growth may be stripped off in large flakes several 
feet across leaving the unmixed sand of the last eruption exposed. All 
about the slopes of the volcano and adjacent ridges nothing but sand can 
be seen but at the base of the main slopes about the grassy llanos al¬ 
ready mentioned are some broken lava beds. The forest on the sloping 
plain from base of the volcano toward San Andres contain numbers of 
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extra ordinarily fine trees that must have withstood the ashy storm of 
the last eruption. The largest of these trees are wild figs. One of 
these was seen that would measure about 15 feet in diameter,-10 feet 

. ' " 1 ■ ■ • . •' . 1 1 i*' 

* • • _ , . ' t 1 x i 

above ground,and about 75 ft. or more to the first branches. These large 
trees extend up to about 4500 feet on base of volcano. Owing to the 
gravelly character of the soil, no surface water is found aiywhere 
about the volcano and adjacent slopes. It is wholly extinct. From the 
summit to the seashore in a straight line it is about 6 or 8 miles. 

Owing to the situation of this mountain and its ridges close to the sea 
in the track of all H and I® winds from the gulf, it has an excessively 
damp climate and is covered with clouds and subjected to many heavy 
storms throughout the dry season. The climate of the mountain above 

V, 

4500 feet is very cool as is evidenced >y the abundance of mosses, 
lichens, stunted vegetation and the presence above 5000 ft, of several 
species of small plants not found elsewhere, Ho pines or other coni¬ 
ferous trees are found on this mountain although the climate is suitable 
for them. The vegetation is mainly derived from below. The men with me 
said that there are many wild cattle running in the forest on the sea¬ 
ward face of the volcano and that in summer they are often found grazing 
in the crater. The rolling hills between the volcano and coast are 

f 

heavily forested and abound in game according to my men. 

At the oity of Orizaba and other places I was told that the Volcano 
of San Andres often emitted great noises, but could learn nothing of 
this in its immediate vicinity. Earthquake tremors are felt several 
times a year in this district and it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that this volcano may burst out with another eruption some¬ 
time. Having taken specimens of the plants found on the summit, I turned 
about and decided to desoend the mountain directly down the slope instead 
of along the ridge up which we came. Two men with machetes took the 
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lead, cutting the new trail down the very steep mountain side of the 
south slope, going directly toward the prairies or llanos at the base. 

f . ' 4 * ' 1 1 '' ’ , . • ' , ' 

two guides here took it into their heads to camp on the summit 
of the ridge again, in place of going down the slope and only by ray 
insistence did they finally start down, both of them in very bad humor. 
We descended to 4400 feet and then camped on the first spot we had 
found with sufficiently gentle incline to enable us to make camp. The 
forest was tall and dense here with an abundance of the cone-like palms. 
The men soon had the camp made but none too soon as it began to rain 
again end continued nearly all night. The men profltted by last night's 
experience and made themselves a good hut of palm leaves. Both nights 

they constructed me a cot of poles that was very useful with the ground 
running with water, 

• * . ' 

During the night some of ray men got up and circled about camp with 
a flaring fire-brand over their heads to drive away a jaguar which they 
claimed was moving about us. With persistent inquiries I could only 
learn of one case of a jaguar having injured anyone in this district. 
This was said to have been a man who camped alone in the forest without 
a fire and I am inclined to consider rather apocryphal. They do kill 
young cattle and horses. Despite their general harmlessness, nearly 
everyone among the natives here holds them in much dread. A negro cook 
I had was very much worried over the "tigers" at his camp. 

: ’ * t ~ . - .4 ) 

May 13th» The rain nearly ceased about 7 a,m. and we broke camp 

and started down through the forest again en route for the llano. After 

> 

cutting our way for some hours w© finally came out on the grassy plain 
at about noon. There we found camped a party of hunters from San Andres 
who had barbecued a deer in banana leaves the night before. On their 
invitation we stopped and had dinner with them and then went on down the 
return.trail and reached San Andres at about 4 p.m. 
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Un going to the hotel, I found that the room I formerly occupied 
and in which seme of my things were stored had an American in it who 
proved to he Mr, Bullis, American Vice-consul in Vera Crus, The 
landlady put us in it also, and I proceeded to clear off a large table 
and to spread on it the miscellaneous gatherings of the trip, such as 
snakes, frogs, lizards, mice, birds, and shells, preparatory to la¬ 
belling them. Soon after our felloe? lodger came in and, after giving 
a surprised and horrified glance at the table, turned and went immed¬ 
iately to the landlady and got transferred to another room. 

On the 14th I sent my assistant down to Tuxtla, 7 miles below, to 
do a couple of nights* trapping. He went down and after setting traps 
along a cliff, he shot a squirrel and went on to the town to find a 
hotel. When he came near the town, he was met by S policemen each 


carrying 


isket in one hand, at full cock. They asked for his 


guu and told him he was wanted at the jail. He gave up his gun and 
went with them and was put in jail where he was kept for several hours 
While in with the other prisoners he walked about and showed some un¬ 


easiness at which his follow prisoners, natives, tried to comfort him 
by saying, "Don't feel badlyj we*11 all get out tomorrow." As soon as 

“ * 5 : , , ' ,X ■ H\t .A.- ■ - , 2. • ■ i* ‘ ■ 

put in he asked to be allowed to telegraph me and they said he could, 
but then kept putting him off until the office was shut, Alien first 
taken to jail he had told who he ms and That doing. Finally they took 
him, late in evening, to the Alcalde and the latter had him give an 
account of himself and then said that a local law exists here that no 
one is permitted to hunt within half a league of the town without a 
license and the latter are only given to responsible people, and no 
one is permitted to go on another’s land without permission. "However," 
he added, "you are a stranger here and meant no harm, so I will not 
hold you responsible. You are at liberty.” Then he said that the land 
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as much as he liked. The reason for this strictness being that a few 

years since two factions of the towns people were rather unfriendly 

cror land matters and there were fire fatal hunting “accidents’* by 

which fire men of one side were shot while in company with men of the 

opposite side and all claimed to be accidents while hunting. It being 

too late to find a hotel when liberated, ray assistant was invited to 

share the quarters of the captain of the police over the jail, which 

t 

he did. 

The next day he hunted on the land where he had been arrested the 

night before and found the men and guards rery friendly. During the 

day an alarm was given that some one had been seen on the land and the 

policeman cocked his musket and then carrying it by the middle in his 

right hand he proceeded to hunt for the trespassers* Finally, not find¬ 
ing them, he uncocked the gun and began his watch again. He used charges 

of irregularly shaped slugs btrt from lead and, standing 50 yards from a 

large tree, fired at it to shew hew he could “bathe it In lead", as. 

he expressed it, Hot a slug touched the tree. 

May 15thj Today I sent off ray baggage by pack train for Alonso 

L&saro and on the 16th at 5 a,m, left, myself, for Alonso Laearo, pick¬ 
ing up ray assistant on the way. We arrived at the place at 11 a,m,, 

just as the little steamer arrived and at 6 p*m# were again back at 

Tlacotalpam, . , 

Tlacotalpam 

(Vera Crus) 

The water supply for the town is brought in large red jars in canoes 

from about 5 miles up the Rio San Juan, the head of the brackishness 

May 17 
to 

May 29 

from the effect of the tide. The tide is regular for a still greater 

distance up the GoseanJlcapara, Ho mail being here for me, I found nyself 
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May 17 
to 

May 29 


Vera Cruz 
(Vera Cruz) 


Orizaba 
(Vera Cruz) 


out of funds, and put in my tine getting reports up to date. Finally 
I learned that my mail had been sent to Faso San Juan the first of 
May, By telegram from that place, I learned that nothing had been re¬ 
ceived there. 

During my "waiting here I did some hunting and particularly learned 
something of the habits of the curious rail-like Montezuma 1 s chicken 
or po-pos-cal. 

At this place I have met a number of Americans searching for coffee 
landj several have been over considerable of the country and are now 
preparing to buy near Faso s an Juan at an altitude of from 800 to 700 
feet above sea level, ^here at a place called Buena Vista is located 
Dr, Coder ill, a son of Senates* Cockrill of Missouri, A large number of 

Americans have come to Mexico within the past few months looking for 

'' ‘ • ' 1 ' ' ' ' ' 1 

coffee lands, but only a small percentage make actual purchases and 
start to cultivating the coffee, 

Chi May 30th I took steamer for Alvarado and thence proceeded to 
Vera Crus, The U,S. Consul there told me that about 10 op 12 people a 
wed; are dying here now of yellow fever, mostly among people from the 
other parts of the country, or foreigners. He says that the natives 
suffer but little from it. 

May 31stj At 1 p,m, today we took the train for Orizaba, On the 
way up X again paid especial attention to the great number of drift 
boulders lying scattered over the plain between 600 and 1000 ft, along 
the line of the R,R, With them is a bed of conglomerated drift, gravel, 
etc, below, and I am much inclined to believe that the entire deposit 
is of glaoial origin, 
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June 2s Left Orizaba and proceeded to the City of Tlaxeala -where 
we remained over night, Was much disappointed to find this town to 
be small and to contain very little of interest, A large plaza shaded 
with fine trees (Fraxinus berlandieri) is the most attractive feature. 

£sa old government building or palace bears an inscription dated early 

in the century praising the faith and allegiance to Spain of the worthy 

# * 

citizens of this town and on the other side of this portal is an ins¬ 
cription praising the people*s devotion to the constitution, 

June 3rd and 4thi We put in in the City of Puebla, in order to 

ship my baggage to Oaxaca, 

* * 

June 5th; The tableland region continues from Puebla nearly to 
the limit of the state beyond Tehuaoan, The R.R, Mexioano del Sur con¬ 
tinues to descend until it reaches an altitude less than 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and all through this low area it is in an extremely 
arid belt belonging to the Arid Tropioal, Then the road climbs up to 
over 6000 feet at Las Sedas and proceeds across a plain to the City of 
Oaxaca, at a little over 5,000 ft, 

June 6th; We reached the City of Oaxaca last evening and as the 
train entered the station a crowd of about 200 people was seen on the 
platform, a couple of bands began to play and some fireworks were ex¬ 
ploded in the street. On inquiry, I learned that this was in honor of 
General Martin Gonzalez who is candidate for governor of the State at 
the coming election. The crowd was a decidedly small one mainly of 
young men and boys and certainly made no very imposing welcome, 

Oaxaca City is in a dry valley with a range of mountains rising to 
over 10,000 ft, Just to the north of it, Cto all sides toward the hori¬ 
zon rise hills and mountains high enough to be eovered with pine timber. 
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The climate is evidently Lower Sonoran (dry). The city is fair sized 
with a very good stone palace, or govermment build j.ng, The town has 

straight streets, mainly one story houses with barred windows, and 

• ' ' ' • • / 

about 30,000 inhabitants. It has several pretty parks or plazas shaded 
with the common ash of the tableland (F, berlaadieri) « Various orna- 

i , . 

mental shrubs, flowers, and some statuary deck these parks and render 
the city more attractive than it would be otherwise. The city was 
reached by railroad about a year ago and has since put up a good 


corrugated-iron market. It also enjoys electric lights and streetcars 
from the plaza to the depot. The two latter institutions can be found 
everywhere in Mexico In towns where there is no apparent warrant for 
them, to judge by the business carried on. 

The valley about the city is full of scattered Zapoteoo Indian 
villages, ^he women frcci these villages within from three to ten miles 
come in every day with supplies of tortillas which they sell and thus 
supply the entire demand. As in most Mexican cities, the main business 
is in the hands of Spaniards, French, or Germansj the native Mexicans 
being found dealing only in a small way. The <xmers of property nearly 
doubled on their rents and values on the arrival of the railroad, but I 
heard one old merchant complain that the ocaaing of the road had hurt 
the city as many people now went direct to Puebla and Mexico for supplies 
in place of buying here. The upper classes here usually dress in civil¬ 
ized fashion though the oharro costume is common, line-tenths of the 
people, however, are Indians dressing in a loose shirt-like blouse that 
hangs free at the bottom and a pair of wide loose drawers made of the 
same unbleached drilling fastened at the waist under the blouse. Broad- 
rimmed, sugar loaf hats of felt or straw (often with a heavy cord) whioh 
often cost more by several times than the rest of the costume. The 
drawers are held in place by a double leather girdle which serves as a 
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money belt and must be removed in order that the wearer may take out 
any money. The feet may be covered with rudely made shoes, a pair of 
sandals called Cacle which is much like a coarse shoe with heel and 
upper over front half of foot gone. It is a cross between a sandal and 
a shoe and X have only seen it used here. Sandals are also used. The 
women use the caramon blue end black reboso thrown ever the shoulders 
when it is cool, but worn like a kind of turban on the head with flow¬ 
ing ends down the back during the heat of the dey, A chemise with very 
short sleeves and very low neck. Over this is worn a skirt of coarse 
hand-woven woolen cloth, wide enough to reach between knee and ankle. 
This skirt is wrapped about the waist sc that the fullness comes in 
front and is held in place by a cloth sash. This skirt is usually 
merely a straight piece of cloth, Ch the streets I saw a woman from 
Tehuantepec with a peculiar headdress called huepil, It is made of 

light gausy muslin in the fora of a sack with ornamental sleeves too 

' • » ■; ' ' ‘ 

small to admit the arms* and has abundant lace trimmings. The wearer 
either throws over her head the part answering to the lower end of the 
waist, letting the sleeves hang down her back, or encircles her face 
with what would be the neck. It presents a very picturesque appearance. 

Around the Plaaa de Arrnos are large portals supporting a second 

fc '*■ * 

* e ' • 

story to the stores which back them. Among the pillars are m&i$r tables 
with benches where open air restaurants or cafes are run for the poor 
people, Under the shade of the trees near by along the walk beyond 
the portals are a number of fruit stands, where various tropical and 
subtropical fruits are sold. Just after dark ©very evening these small 
traders light up with little lanterns end their swarthy customers 
gather about in crowds chattering in several Indian tongues as well as 
Spanish and & most interesting and picturesque scene is presented in 
the dim light out of which shew faces and objects with the black back¬ 
ground of the street beyond. 
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dune 8th: Saw a fine archaeological collection with perfect data 
today* It belongs to a Dr* Sologuren who ha® been securing the pieces 
in this region for the past twelve year® and has sobs remarkably fine 
, things* Hero, as in other parts of southern Mexico, I an told that a 
majority of the eensum people are living together without the form of 
marriage* The priests are opposed to civil marriage and through ignor¬ 
ance and religious prejudice many local officials evade the performance 
of marriages as often as possible* Mr. L, C. Smith tells me that in 
many instances when he has tried to get a couple of Indians to get 
married who have lived together for years, they object by saying they 

• 4 

are ashamed to be married f 

The official papers of Oaxaca and City of Mexico as well as numer¬ 
ous large posters on trees and walls in town gave a glowing eulogy of 
General Martin Gonzales and of hi® enthusiastic reception by the people 
of Oaxaca* The rabble-like crowd of from loo to 200 people who met him 
at the same train which I arrived on certainly was no evidence of great 
popularity. The conservatives here speak very slightingly of the sorry 
show and the students of the State College come out in a card saying 

i 

that while not desiring to bo considered in opposition, necessarily, 
yet they wished to have it understood that the rather disreputable 
gathering at the depot on the sight of the arrival of Gen, Gonzales 
contained none of the representative students of the College, This was 
rather unfortunate for the official organs, since they all claimed'that 
the students had Welcomed him with great of fusion, 

j , f 

Soon after ay arrival here I went to see the Governor now in offiee, 

Jr . . • 

J g . * 

He read my letter of reo«:©iendat ion from the Secretary of State and I 

4 

told him that I wished a letter to bho local officials in the state so 
that I could get reliable men through them. To this he at once made 
reply that I must pay for any men I got and after I finally satisfied 

i "' •» t • i ■»*• 
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him that I had no intention of asking for any free service he told me 
to com© the next day for ray letter, I then told him that there was 
published by the state a pamphlet containing a list of plants and ani¬ 
mals of the state that I desired to get. He claimed to know nothing 

■' •. * A'. . • • *•;*- . .* , i • j.. 

of this but said he would make inquiries and let me have one sdth ray 
letter if such a publication existed. The next day when X called for 
my letter I was told by the clerk who gave me ray letter that such a list 
was published by the state and that I could buy a copy in the office of 
the state treasurer! This is the first instance since X came to Mexico 
as a representative of another government that the state officials have 
been so little desirous of forwarding my work that they grain* letters 
of ordinary recommendation only tinder a kind of halting protest and 
then wish me to pay for a small official publication. The governor 
here did not appear to have the slightest desire to forward ay work 
but merely to do just what was unavoidable, I was reminded very much 
of the kind of reception I had in Morelos although even there they ex¬ 
pressed great willingness to give me any publications of the state, I 
presume that little else can be expected from officials in out of the 
way states of this country, but I have had such civil treatment and 
apparent willingness to assist me in other states that it is rather 
disagreeable to meet the contrary, 

I have learned some curious details of election methods her© which 
are rather interesting as showing how they are conducted. Before the 
presidential election each little town in this state chooses its elect- 
tors who then go to the capital of the state and there cast their 
ballots for president. One of the electors ohosen in one of the towns 
about a day’s ride from Oaxaca was visited by the Jefe Politico just 
before time to go and told that it was best for him to claim that he 
was unable to go to the meeting on account of siokness. This man was 
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knosm to be in opposition to the present administration and he knew 
enough to take the hint, and stayed at home. In this way the elec¬ 
tions are made practically unanimous. In the state of Hidalgo this 
condition of affairs has been going on for years and the family of 
the present governor has been in power without a break. Despite the 
fact that there are many people in the state bitterly opposed to their 
rule yet every succeeding election brings out the report that the 
present governor has been re-elected "unanimously". In voting, each 
man is required to place his name on his ballot so that there is no 
chance for a voter to escape having his way of voting known. The re¬ 
sult is that few people of the opposition like to put themselves on 
record. The last of June, when leaving the City of Oaxaca, I was sur¬ 
prised to see a few posters on the walls of houses in out of the way 
corners at the edge of town announcing someone for governor in opposi¬ 
tion of the official candidate, Gen. Gonzalez. The bills read that 
the opposition candidate was proposed by the "Workmen*s Club" of Ctexaca. 




Mount June 27th: Today I managed to get started for a trip to I.ft. Zemn- 

Zempoatlepec r 

oatlepec. I have been trying for over a week to get a man to go along, 
without success. Three different men came, two of whom saw me first 
and agreed to return, but failed to oome. Another stayed 5 or 4 days 
and then left. The fourth one I found yesterday and he stayed but 
wished to take along his wife, or mistress. I agreed to let him do this 
as both of them are to walk. The mule I have for paok animal proved to 
be unaccustomed to packing and the bulky, heavy load I took was very 
awkward to manage. Every little while the load had to be repaoked so 
that it took us all day to get the first ten miles on our road to the 

' I ' ■ f i - . . , • . , 

♦ 

t where we were all very glad to arrive. 
The woman with lay man proved to be very much more aotive and useful than 
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did the man himself. We travelled east from. Oaxaca and about 6 miles 
out passed El Tule where stands the huge cypress tree of well known 
size. 

' J ' .• ' r ’ '' ' . r ‘ . ' . , • * . • >„• 
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June 28th* Altitude 5450 feet* Today our progress was much better 
than yesterday’s, and we made about 20 miles up the valley to the vill¬ 
age of Mitla where are located the famous ruins. This is said to have 

i * V '• yf ► v \ • *. • ; ' . V,; , . -i . ■. ‘ *V ' • 
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been the residence of the high priest of the Zapotecos in the time of 
the arrival of Cortez in Mexico. The king, or political chief, lived 
far to the SW beyond the present City of Oaxaca. 

The present village of Mitla is an insignificant collection of 
wattled huts and small adobe houses. The ruins show a high degree of 
designing skill. On the west side of the ruins is a mound-like eleva¬ 
tion made of adobe bricks which was flat cm top and approached by a 
flight of dressed stone steps on the east side (from side of main ruins). 
A Catholic chapel is on the top of this mound now. the largest and best 
preserved house is now roofless as are all the others. The buildings 
are all one story and were built of a mixture of adobe mud and rough 
stones as the main part of the heavy walls, but were faced outside with 
very accurately dressed stone in various grecques. These patterns are 
mainly worked out by the use of small stcmes worked down to almost brick¬ 
like form, but in other places the pattern is out in the face of massive 

r ' ’ • " > • c , n • . • * 1 * «• • - t r • •' '* 1 , • . 

stones. Each of the main buildings is entered by three broad low door¬ 
ways side by side in middle of building and the doors are capped by mas¬ 
sive, accurately squared and finished stones. Those over the 3 doors 
of the best preserved building measure as follows* 

The doors under 
these were 6 ft. 

8 inches high. 
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These doors led into the middle of one side of a hall running east 
and west a little over 110 ft. long down the oenter of which runs a 
series of smooth round pillars, each of a single stone, and measuring 
11 ft. above the ground and from 9* 1” to 9* 3" in circumference about 
5 feet from the ground. At the ground they measure 3 or 4 inches more 

» : t * • .. * ■ • iu - * '■■ Ta \ • ’ 

and this taper is carried nearly to the top. She last few inches is 
rounded in muoh more rapidly. In center of this building is a small 
court surrounded by small rooms and the court and rooms have figured 
walls in same patterns as on exterior walls, ^he rooms of all these 
buildings were without any windows or other openings through the walls 
All doors are broad with flat caps. I asked my Indian servant what he 
thought these ruins were made for, and he said they were the chapel of 
some saint, but he did not know which one. 
dune 29th: Remained in Mitla. 


June 30th* San Miguel Albarradas. 6400 ft, altitude. Finding the 
load too much for ny single pack animal, I hired another one to help us 
along today. Our road was an extremely rough one leading several miles 
up a rocky canon just above Mitla and then crossing several high ridges 

‘ * • s, • 1 ‘ «"**’■ ,■ •. i -r ■ y i 4 *7 . -'ft! 

with very rough trails leading up rough slopes. The mule distinguished 
itself by falling backwards off the trail three or four times and gave 
us a great deal of work in addition to her skinning herself in several 
places. The vegetation of the dry hills over which we passed is that 
of the dry Lower Sonoran region, A mansanilla, many agaves, cacti, 
yuccas, an Oootilla like that growing on plains of southern Arizona, 
acacias and many species I had not seen before. This continued up to 
6500 ft. Then there was evidence of greater rainfall and several species 
of oaks (3) came in and predominated in the form of scrubby trees up to 
about 7000 feet, which was as high as our road took us. 
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The raan I hired in Oaxaca as a packer turns out to he of no use, 
as he knows nothing of the business he has undertaken. The road con¬ 
tinued rough and rocky until just before nightfall when we reached 

;* ' •' * '' ' • " U ' • 4V * ■ r ' \u ; ■- i ' j ; ■ . 

the little village named above. The steep hlllslope on which San 
Miguel is perched is cultivated in seib.11 corn patches and as we passed 
along I was amused by being hailed by the Indians working in the fields 
calling out, "Buenos tardes! Monde se va? n In the village of straggl¬ 
ing adobe houses, thatched with yucca leaves peeled off the trunk in 
bunches by cutting the bark in squares. The houses were set irregularly 
about cm the hillside and connected by irregular trails with numerous 
small trees and bushes forming hedges along their sides. About many of 


the houses were growing a few peach trees yielding unusually good fruit. 


lYe were piloted to one of the houses in the middle of the town evidently 
where the boys we met seemed to think that they had best acc oramodations 
for us. Here we unsaddled and stood about for an hour or more, the 
women claiming that the owner of the house was sway but would be back 
soon. Becoming impatient, I sent for the Presidents of the town and 


showed him my letter from the Governor and told him I wished for some 
place to put my outfit under shelter as it was likely to rain. The 
President© could not read but a young fellow managed to make out the 
import of the letter and then ensued a long discussion as to the 


: < 


I 


necessity of complying with my request (this between the President© and 
the one who read the letter). It then turned out that the unoccupied 
house belonged to a man who had gone away for several days and whose 

• ■ , ■ { J . , l ■, • . 

wife was stopping next door. I assured them of my desire to pay for 
any service and house roam. Finally a reluctant consent was given us 
to put our things inside of the miserable dirt floored hovel and we got 
installed at about 9 p.xa. and managed to get something to eat* % worth¬ 
less Indian servant from Oaxaca now complained of being very sore from 
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his trouble with the mule on the road, and complained of the road being 
bad, etc., etc. 

July 1sti At 4 a.m,, when the nan I had hired from Mitla with his 
burro started home, my moao from Oaxaca deserted me, carrying away tot- 

. 1.1 )/■'V :■ 

lous small effects he had pilfered from the outfit and owing me several 

■* ' , • > V* 1 V , .' r ■ ’ " .' ’ \ A 
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dollars he had secured as advance pay. Although his disappearance was 

‘ ‘ . •' » ' . < ’ '*>’<• * ' "' ' ' * ■ - ' ‘ , 
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no great loss owing to his general inefficiency, I was angry at his 
sneaking off in the manner he did. By this I was delayed here today 
looking for other men to accompany me, I made ray wishes known to the 
Presidents and asked him to find me a man to go along as packer and two 
others to carry part of the outfit. This he promised to do but insisted 
on my paying double prices. In the morning some eggs were brought me 
for sale at 4 for 6 cents, but I had no change, A little later the 
Presidents came and told me that I could not buy any more eggs at that 
price but must pay at the rate of 3 for 6 cents. He also informed me 
that I could get no men to go more than a single day , s journey from 
this place. Throughout he acted exactly as if he desired to do as 
little as possible for me and to make me pay to the utmost limit. In 

r ,j * i ; " ’ .j 

the middle of the forenoon, he came about again accompanied by another 
Indian, both half drunk. They talked and talked about nothing and the 
companion of the Presidents told me that he was the Regidor, taking a 
little walk about the town with the Presidents. After repeatedly say¬ 
ing this, he seised my hand and kissed it effusively, and -then asked me 
if I would not give him 3 cents for a morfliSg drink. I finally did this 
to get rid of him, but the relief was merely temporary as the pair wore 
an intolerable nuisance all day, the Regidor not satisfied with kissing 
my hand became so affectionate that I had to hold him off by main force. 

In the afternoon the President® came and told me that I must pay 
for my men then or they would not go tomorrow. This I did, as he could 
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make me too much delay if I objected, IVhen he had the money in hand 
he exclaimed "Now it is arranged.* !1 as though nothing had been done up 
to that time. He then called up three men and divided the money up 
among them and said they would be on hand in the morning, I hoped they 
would, that I might get away from this miserable little place. 


July Zt According to plan, we found the men on hand in the morning 
and soon got under way, The road led down a long steep slope from the 
altitude of 6600 feet to 0000 feet at the bottom of the canon through 
which flows a small stream, AH the way down the slope is covered with 
scrubby oaks of 2 species which I secured and at 5200 feet down to 5000 

i 

were numerous Junipers of which I took a specimen. Crossing the stream, 
we climbed the opposite slope through the village of Santa Catarina 
where we entered one of the main trails from Yalalag to Oaxaca, ^his 
trail led us up a long, rough, broken slope overgrown with scrubby oaks 
and a few madronas and alders to tho crest of a high ridge at an alti¬ 
tude of 8000 ft. 

The slope we had been ascending is rather dry and the vegetation 
is small. As we reached the sieamit and descended on the other side, a 
sudden and striking change to & heavy forest of large oaks and madronas 
with a rank growth of grass and bushes in openings marked the abundant 
rainfall that occurs,this slope fronting the HE and catching the moist¬ 
ure-laden winds from, the Gulf, There were also pines growing along this 
ridge in scattered forest among the other trees. 

This is a part of the main range between idle mountains north of 
the City of Oaxaca and the group about Zempoatlepec, ^he road now led 
down long steep slopes pa sib various small Indian fields on the hillsides 
until just at evening we entered the village of San Pablo Yaganisa,- 
another small Zapoteean village like San Miguel, It is located at an 
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altitude of 3900 feet. Many bananas were growing in the yards about 
the houses, She plane is at the mouth of a canon down which flows a 
small stream into the deeper canon below* 

As we rude down the final slope to the village, we passed a number 
of women washing olothes in a small spring stream issuing in a little 
gulch beside the road, s ome of them were naked to the waist and were 
quite indifferent to our passage* Others were carrying water into 
town in large black jars siting over the forehead by a bend and hanging 
against the hips behind in a net made of maguey card. 

In the edge of town we stopped end I had one of ray men to ask one 
of the woman we saw looking at us from a doorway where we could find 
the President©, She replied that the latter had gone away and was not 
in town. I then told my men to ask for any of the officials as any of 
them would serve ray purpose to provide us a plaee to stop. After ex¬ 
plaining sy wants, the woman who had just denied the presence of the 
President© announced that she would go to his house and get him,- which 
she did in less than five minutes. He came slowly along «td stopped 
about ten or fifteen steps away as if afraid to venture nearer. I held 
out ray official letter to him but he made no motion to come nearer, Ify 
ioan explained what I wanted and he finally said I could stop at the 
municipal building at the edge of town. He then led the way and we 
crossed the village and went up on a small hill where we found the pub¬ 
lic building to be a small adobe house facing a church on the top of 
the little knoll. My first inquiries were for horse feed and same 

< Ay 

fruit and eggs, The President© went away and came back carrying a load 
of corn fodder. He said there were some eggs and bananas for sale but 
did not send anyone with them and ray men had hard work to get the 
people to sell a few things although they were themselves Zapatecos. 

The President© said there were no men I could get to go with me to 
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Yalalag (about 6 or 7 miles further)* At this I set to work and per¬ 
suaded my men who had come from San Miguel to go on to Yalalag, al¬ 
though the Pro si dents of San Miguel had positively insisted that they 
would go no farther than the present place. The President© hung about 
for an hour after he had been paid for the com feed and finally asked 
on® of ry men to ask me to give him 3j/ for bringing the feed, which I 
did, K® constantly kept, some yards away with the distrustful air of 
Borne half wild animal* 

In the evening, just as m were going to bed, a number of young 
fellows earn* and pushed the door open and came into the room evidently 
curious to see the strangers. They were good-natured and some of them 
talked a little Spanish* Severs! of them wished to knew if we needed 
men to go on with ue, announcing their readiness to do so* Coming 
directly after the President©*e statement that no men could be obtained 
here, it scorned rather strange, !hy these officials her® and at San 
Miguel should assume an obstructive policy is difficult to understand* 

<t 

July Si At 7 a,m*, we left for Yalalag, The road leads along the 

■ 1 «* i 

hillside for s. couple of miles and then down a long steep slope to a 

river lying at 'kf j* ©3?iX^v^ X300 ^ 1*1 vg fiCL-00© 0 ^* "t/luxs 

*•*■• 0 * 

trying descent as well as about San Pablo Y&g&ntza the climate is arid 
tropical, ere are some scattered scrubby oaks but most of the vegeta¬ 
tion is that of the arid tropical areas. 

\ 

At the river we overtook the President® and a number of people from 

'fr V- 

Yagnnisa on their wry to the market at Yalalagj this being the regular 

day. At the crossing here we were surprised to see a fine suspension 

•» ♦ 

bridge swung from bank to bank of the stream* It was made of heavy 

l | 

cables formed of strong grapevines lashed into large round ropes, 
several of these united below as the foundation of the bridge. On 
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eaoh sid® about 5 feet above and 3 feet each way from the center other 
heavy cables extended parallel to the bottom one with which they were 
united by a network of smaller vines so that the weight was borne e- 
qually by all of the cables, the passageway thus become a V-shaped one. 
The ends were fastened to some posts firmly planted near the bank and 
to some sycamore trees growing there. The posts extended much higher 


than the bridge and were guyed to various posts set in the banks farther 
back from the river. In order to have the bridge swing clear of the 
river it is hung about 15 or 18 feet from the ground at each end and a 
strong log ladder leads up to it. It is a very ingenious structure, 
wholly the work of the Indians who told me that they obtained the grape 
vines from the high mountains back from the river 10 or 12 miles. To 
gather the tons of vines necessary for this work was no small job, while 
to swing it in place was much more difficult. 

Prom here we climbed rapidly up the slope to an altitude of 3800 ft. 
and entered the large Zapoteco village of Yalalag. Penetrating the 
center of the town we found a small plaza with a fountain and a dense 
orowd of Zapoteco and Mije Indians gathered for market day. I soon 
found the President® in his office,- a dirty, mud walled, dirt floored 
room with a few benches and a table of the rudest make. He proved to 
be a more intelligent man than those I had met recently and at once read 
my letter and then took me to the adjacent school room where he permitted 
me to take up my quarters as there is now vacation and the town affords 
no accommodations to guests although it contains from 1500 to 2000 people. 

Next to the school room we found the mother of the school teaoher 
living and she agreed to furnish us with our meals while we were here. 

She was a talkative woman (Mestizo) and said she was only stopping here 


with her son for a short time until she oould join her husband in the 
town of Ixtlan where he had been appointed the secretary of the looal 
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judge who was her son-in-law. Here she was living in a roan with her 
son and his wife and the only furniture consisted of a eouple of palm 
mats laid in two corners on which a couple of oheap blankets marked 
the sleeping places* The kitchen outfit ms barely sufficient for the 
scanty supply necessary for my assistant and myself. The old woman 
was a cheerful person and amused me by her scorn of the people of the 
present place owing to their ignorance. After getting settled I hasten- 
ed out into the plaza close by and wandered about watching the piotures- 
que figures of the Indians who have not had sufficient intercourse with 
outsiders to change their primitive habits and costumes to any extent. 
The natives of the town are Zapotocos. The women wear white skirts of 
unbleached cotton reaching to the ankles. Over this is worn a wide 
flowing tunic of same material falling in straight folds from neck to 
knees with broad loose sleeves. These woman all have the hair dressed 
in two braids falling behind the ears and interwoven with the hair are 
numerous long black woolen strings which extend the braids down nearly 
to the knees. These huge braids of string are twisted about the ends 
with yarn to keep the ends in place and then the braids are twisted 
turban-like about the head each braid being passed in and out over the 
opposite one. The ends are then tucked in behind and the effect is that 
of a large black turban. The Yalalag men wear the usual costume of a 
pair of white cotton trousers, shirt, sandals and straw or felt hat. 

The Mije women could be at once distinguished by their hair having its 
woolen strings made up of alternate black and red strings also by their 
skirt and tunic cut on same pattern as that of the Yalalag women, being 
of coarse homespun cotton cloth of a black ground color with some narrow 
dingy white stripes crossing the cloth. About their necks some of these 
women wore huge masses of small bead necklaces often aggregating several 
pounds in weight. Blue, red, and black were the favorite colors of the 
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The Mije men are wild looking fellows with broad homespun trousers 
of white cotton doth reaching between knee and ankle and flapping 
about as they walk. A short shirt reaching but little below the waist, 
and sandals, made up most of the costume. Son® wore small crowned hats 
of leather having wide straight riras. Others had black felt hats of 
the same form. Like the Zapotecos they have slight beards of straggling 
ehin hairs, in many cases. 

The marketing was going on with a constant buzzing of chaffering 
and gossiping among the people, Under the shade of a large tree were 

sellers of dry salted meat® cut in small string like bunches and be- 

> 

side them two or three men with rude axes were cutting up a freshly kill¬ 


ed beef or cutting off long strips of flesh. Fruits, vegetables, corn, 
beans, serapes, rebozos, cotton eloth and prints, raw cotton, hats, 
sandals, maguey fibre cords and ropes were among the varied articles be¬ 
ing sold. Everything seemed to have been brought in on the backs of the 
people and was sold from hampers or small mats spread on the ground. 

The people doing the buying were mainly women who went about often In 
groups of 2 to 3 or 4 and squatted on their haunches while chaffering 
with the sellers constantly referring to one another and handling over 
nearly all of the stock every time before buying a few cents* worth of 


material of any kind. The town is situated on a steep hillslope which 
is terraced to afford a level building spot for the houses and yards. 


On asking from the President® the service of a moso for the trip, 
he showed the same unaccountable reluctance shown by the two others I 
had recently mat. He as sirred me that I could only hire men here to go 
on to my next stopping place. I finally got ray packer, who oame from 
San Miguel, to go on with me and the Prosidente brought 2 Mlje Indians 
around in the p,m. saying that they were willing to pack my stuff a day 
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further on the way to Yacochi, where they were living* The Presidente 
then told me that I must pay them then in order that they would feel 
under obligation to come for the things in the morning, I did this and 
the man went off premising to be on hand in the morning. In the evening 
ay packer became pretty drunk in celebration of his new bargain end talk¬ 
ed loud and self-importanfcly, Was glad when bedtime came so I could get 
rid of him. The people are suffering much from smallpox and croup here 
now I am told,- several persons dying daily. 


July 4s Early in the morning we left Yalalag with our Indian pack- 

»• ■? ' ' ' •** 

ers, The trail out of town here leads in a winding course up the hill 
to the SE toward Mount Zempoaltopeo, There are several large well-made 
trails leading in swinging grades up or down the steep slope from Yala- 
1* S . On nil of thono trail* aro built little adobe ehrlnee of a eineld 
room 3 to 8 feet square with a good roof and a door. Inside is a small 
altar on which various small images or pictures grace the back) flowers 
are continually placed. Those shrines are remarkably numerous, number¬ 
ing from two or three to a half dozen along each trail within a mile or 
two of town. As the Indians pass they stop to cross themselves or plaoe 
a few flowers on the altar and then go on. As we followed our carriers 
out of town we lost sight of them but were guided on our way by Indian 
women in the yards we passed. They all seemed to know where we were go¬ 
ing and stopped us If we failed to keep the right road as occurred 
several times in Che winding lanes that served as streets* Just out of 
town we overtook our men and kept along together the rest of the day. 

The road led up and up until at 5000 feet we entered among a thin 

• \ • 

small growth of two species of oaks, Z, grlaea var, and another rounded 
leaved one both of which are commonly the ordinary species along the 


lower limit of the pines. Scattered pines descend here on some slopes 
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to about 4000 feet but the regular forest is from 5000 to 7000 feet. 

It does not amount to much in today’s route but is mall and scattered 
and mixed with oaks,, A large part of the hillslopes are grown error 
with small bushes and herbaceous plants. 

After skirting the ridge back of Yalalag for some miles, we crossed 
it and began a series of sharp up and down steep slopes for the rest of 
the day. Descending into a canon bottom at 5000 feet we at once began 
the ascent to the opposite crest at 7000 feet and then down to less than 
6000 feet, only to go up again to 7800 feet at Yaeochi. Everywhere a- 
long the roadside trails branched off to little fields cultivated on 
slopes so steep that many plaoes could only be cultivated by hand. 

Mud walled huts with roofs thatched with grass made the homes of the 
people and very few signs of domestic animals were seen. A few oxen 
and dogs with rarely a hearse, burro, or mule made up the list of farm 
animals although chickens and turkeys are seen at nearly every ranch, 

The people came out and gazed at us, surprised, as we went by and a few 
who could talk a little Spanish wished to know where w© were going. At 
about 6600 foot the oaks became more dense and the trees larger and 
continued to increase as we ascended above this, though the pines ceased 
at about 7000 feet and were replaced by oaks,- a thing that has never 
occurred in our previous experience in this country. Mary speoiee of 
plants new to us were also noted. 

At 4 p.ra. we climbed up a long excessively steep slope and entered 
the straggling Mije village of Yacochi. It is perched on a high pro¬ 
jecting shoulder of a ridge leading out on the western side of Mount 
Zempoaltepeo at an altitude of 7800 feet. The main peak is separated 
from the hill on which the village stands by a deep gorge-like canon, 
the hill of the village and the peak being at the two points of a semi¬ 
circle opening to the south with the canon in the gulch. Climbing up 
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through the rooky lanes among the houses, so steep that stones or sticks 

are often set in to form a series of rude steps, we came out on a level 

* 

platform above the living houses. On this levelled space about 50 by 
75 yards aoross are built the church and a couple of small public 

. - \ ' ' i 

buildings,- all of the rudest character* They are all thatched with 
grass and the church walls are of stone, badly earthquake cracked. Hear 
one edge of the platform a grass thatched shelter on 4 posts covered two 
bells founded in 1704* Ho one was about and we had to wait for our 
packers to arrive. As we passed through the terra, a large share of the 
houses were closed and we learned afterward that the people were away 
in various places working, as the village lost its crop last year owing 
to too much rain, A odd wind came aoross the ridge above us driving 
over masses of misty vapor that hid the main summits and often drifted 
down into the valley. 

Finally our men earn® and an hour was spent trying to get some of 

« 

the local authorities up to get permission to occupy a room in one of 
the public buildings. The men I had as carriers belong here and one of 
them finally opened one of the houses and I took possession. After a 
while we found a local messenger of the authorities called n tupil M , and 
paid him to bring some firewood. Oar horses were staked out on some 
steep slopes nearby where a little grass is found. At sunset a raw wind 
swept down from the high ridge above us and made ray woolen underclothing 
very serviceable, 

July 5th to 8th* The morning after our arrival the head man of the 

rtf 

village (Presidente) came up and I explained to him the object of my 
visit, but he acted shy and unoomfortable all the time and after assent¬ 
ing to our remaining went off as soon as possible, % continued working 
the vicinity of this place with very good success for several days, 
the people acting chy and distrustful but not interfering with our going 
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and coruing in any way. It was curious to not© the constancy with which 
the ■villagers, men and women, paid daily devotions to the images of 
Virgin and saints in the rude church, Fresh flowers were brought for 
the altar in front of images and each man or woman coming singly or 
one member of a family always carried a little clay vessel open at top 
and partly full of burning coals on which were dropped incense gums dur¬ 
ing the devotions, The vessels were ail rudely made and shaped thus* 

The first devotions were paid by some of the men just after the ringing 
of the matin bell at 5 a.n,, or earlier, Then at about 7*30 the Presi¬ 
dent© svood on the edge of the terrace official cajio in hand and uttered 
a series of loud call® which were soon answered by a string of villagers 
winding up the paths from the houses on the slopes below, each with a 
small wax candle and many incenao burners in hand. They filed silently 
into the church whence could bo hoard the low muttering of prayers of 
ten or fifteen minutes after which all came out and dispersed. At other 
times during the day the -resident© mads a custom of coming up to the 
terrace and from two different point® which commanded the houses on the 
slopes below he called dc.na to the people seeming to have same formal 
call® of which I could not learn the meaning, 

The first day or two we -were here the men cane about and showed a 

\ 

little curiosity in our presence, after which they gradually avoided ue 
more and more, For two days a few eggs were sold us and then they 

4 ■ -*■ * ' ‘ 

brought these no more, and I had reason to think that the- President® 

v \ 

had instructed the people to have as little intercourse with us as 
possible. As our quarters were located just where tho min trail to 
several villages passed, we saw an endless string of mor, pass by loaded 
with corn, salt, or fruit sn route to various towns where markets are 
held, These people were usually professional carriers and puck a load 
of 100 pounds for from 15 to 25 miles a day across these mountains, A 
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considerable number of the packers were carrying corn to neighboring 
villages where the people are wholly dependent on outside supplies as 
the crop throughout this district was a fail-ore last year owing to too 
heavy rains* The houses on the steep slopes about the village here are 
all built in niche like terraces cut In the hillslope and the cultivat¬ 
ed land is so stoop that in many places no oxen could be used* I saw 
stones started and roll with accelerating speed from top to bottom of 


otio of those hills through tho growing com. The hill is covered with 
gig-sag trails laid out so to take advantage of the slope* In all deal¬ 
ings xdth tho people here they shewed the greatest distrust eves in the 
simplest things and invariably daraanded pay in advance before doing even 
the slightest service* The “Tupil” who did our wood and water bringing 
tiurtmghourts our 8 days* stay her® made a rule to tho last of never bring¬ 
ing a Jar of water oven from a spring about ICO yards away without first 
demanding and receiving his pay. Taking such trails in consideration 
with the fact that no service whatever would be rendered by most of the 


people and it was evident -that the so people wore not pleasant ones to 
bo among. In addition to this, in two or throe instances in which they 
had tho opportunity, they stole such things as possible from us and the 
Alcalde nt twice caught trying to steal a mat worth about 12 cents* 

July 10th! Today I made a trip up to the snumit of Souat Zempcalte- 
pec and found by ay Aneroid that instead of having an altitude of 13,100 
feet as given on ty map, it really has only about 11,400 feet* I was 
certain that it could not have tho height given as soon as we reached 
Yacochi and I saw the peak close by* On the slopes about Yacochi and 


extending thence up to about 9000 feet on tho western and 8W slope of 
the mountain cleared areas planted to corn or overgrown with low second 
growth brush extend in points and island-like spots among the oalc timber 


that covers all unreclaimed areas of the western slope of this mountain 
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and the untouched forest covers not over one-half If as ranch of the 


Yacoohl 


surface below 9000 feet. fhe min range of mountains coming in from 
a northerly direction has a high sunaait of about 10,000 feet altitude 
just north of the main mountain, A high narrow ridge vdth a saddle 


at 8000 


ft, between otameets the two peaks, this ridge runs in a 


northerly course so that the easterly and north-easterly moisture laden 
winds from the gulf and the low hot coast country come sweeping up and 
pour almost constant masses of clouds and mist over the top of the ridge 
and down a short distance on the wet slope when a sudden change to a 
vegetation of a much drier zone is noted, The top of the ridge from 
about 7600 ft, up is covered with heavy oak forest which becomes heav¬ 
ier and denser on top of the ridge and still more so down the east 
slope. On the top of the ridge up to an altitude of 10,000 feet, 1 
found dense oak woods thickly grown up to brush with interlaced matted 
growths of large fearns and a long slender creeping cane, From the 
branches of the trees hangs a groat abundance of olive brown pendant 
mosses, giving a very gloomy appearance to the forest whose sad colored 
depths are constantly dropping water from the spongy mosses and other 
growths on the branches and trunks, Above 9000 feet the undergrowth is 
much less common and the bare leaf-coated ground is abundantly dotted 
with beautiful rose-colored"Indian pip© 1 ' flowers whose delicate colors 


are particularly attractive in the dull, gloomy surroundings, 

TSherever openings occur in this forest as along the trails or other 
places where the trees are gone the abundance of flowers is remarkable 
along this ridge from 8000 feet to 10,000 ft, Hundreds of graceful 
crimson petalled lilies and a great variety of other flowers abound. 
From 9,000 to 10,000 feet, a beautiful scarlet flowered creeping plant 
which was common down to 7800 feet bee me c very abundant and for a 
couple of miles carpets each side of the trail with the most brilliant 
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colored mss of floorers I have ever seen. Great masses of these flowers 
extend up to 10,000 feet where they cease abruptly with the oaks, Qa 
the west slope a species of pine climbs up on outlying ridges to about 
7500 feet, Thence to about 10,000 feet is a belt of oak timber wholly 
devoid of pines, Ms about 10,000 foot the cake cease abruptly end the 
pines cam in and form, a scattered forest of scrubby trees ranging 
thence up to the swsstft. An abundant growth of bunch grass end many 
flowers occur within the pine eraa that ore not found elsewhere, A 
good trail leads up through the forest nearly to the limit of the oaks 
end then turns dc mi the east slope, A snail branch trail turns aside 

• f ' 

fro® this and follows on up the ridge and keeping ©long it X ms inter¬ 
ested to find it leading directly for the rooky summit, 1 had no 
trouble In riding sy horse to the foot of the rocky ridge forming the 
peak and within about. 150 feet of the top, There I tied my horse to a 

t 

pine and followed the trail tip to the very summit. There I ms sur¬ 
prised to find an accounting for the trail I had followed in seeing 
that the extreme sumit is evidently used as a place of sacrifice to 
Some of the ancient dlcties. 

The extreme sumit consists of a narrow ridge of rocks with a small 
rounded, partly level spec© a few steps across at the extreme top and 
connected directly with a narrow rids? of rocks and. earth extending 
to the south for some distance at only a few feet lower elevation. To 
the north, east, and west the summit thus stands up like a projecting 
knob of rook with scattered stunted pines on the steep sides and along 
the ridge to the south, The top of the knob in overgrown with small 
bushes, grasses, and flowering herbs -wherever the crevices and 
Shelves in the rock contain soil sufficient to nourish them, bub is 
free from trees. On this bare rooky peak or knob I found gathered the 
feathers of scores of turkeys and a rude semicircular shrino of roughly 
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laid up rocks marked one of the points of devotion. An older but now 
disused shrine had been made close by among the loose rooks. The tur¬ 
key feathers covered all the level space on top of the rocks where 
sj 2 P.ll bushes and other plants permitted the feathers to become matted 
among their stems and so not be blown away. In addition to the turkey 
feathers were seen fragments of shells of turkey eggs and pieces of 


broken clay pots of rounded shape and full of round holes half an inch 
or more in diameter, thus* The holes were evidently made while 

the clay was soft, ^he pots were four to five inches In diameter end 
wore probably used for burning some kind of incense, I could find no 
bones of the turkeys but marks of large fires were to be seen on the 
ridge close to the rocks, %ile searching about the sides of the rocky 




I sow where some animal had dug a hole into the earthy slope 


40 or 80 feet below the summit and was interested to note that a large 


percenter.© of the soil seemed to be made up of broken fragments of 
pottery like those lying about on the summit. 

After my return to camp a man came along from a neighboring village 
and in reply to my questions replied that the oeople of Yecochi and 


neighboring villages are in the habit of taking live turkeys up to the 
peek and offering their blood as a sacrifice 

there. The feathers are also left as an offering and the flesh is often 
cooked and placed in same hidden spot close by for the repast of the 


spirit. The people make these offerings about the middle of January 
and July each year and my informant told me to notice the first fine 


day after mj visit and I would see many men pass each with a live tur¬ 
key on his back on his way to make the offering of the season in order 
to get. good or ops. On July 12th this took place and without special 
attention I noted seven or eight men go by, each with his turkey as 
foretold. One of the men who went was from tho house of the sexton of 
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the ohurch here. I ms also told that similar offerings are made at a 


Yaooohi 


small lake in the mountains above Villa Alta. There cooked turkeys 

j * - • t . . / » • / a ; • r • ■= 

are hidden in the tall grass growing near the lake. The constant attend¬ 
ance of these same people at the church makes it evident that they in¬ 
tend to get something Severn, both sides if possible as they are taught 
that the gods they worship on the mountains are devils, 1 was told of 

* ■ i -■* . ' * ' ' ' 0 

a number of oases in which the worshipers of the devils of the mountains 
had secured great riches but at the time of their death had suddenly 
vanished as their bodies had been claimed by the devil to whom they were 

bound. * 

» 

Jhe people of the Mxje tribe are very timid and firearms are ex¬ 
tremely scarce among them while none of them have any idea of hunting. 

> . 

They seem to be almost entirely vegetable eating \dLth corn as the main 
article of food. 

r 

July 12ths In the early morning yesterday, my Indian servant from 
San Miguel was struck accidentally in the muscle of the right arm near 

the shoulder by a glancing pellet of no. 6 shot. It penetrated deeply 

% 

aim he complained that it hurt him considerably. After breakfast, he 
took a gourd water bottle and said he would bring some water. He left 
esmp and evidently at once started for hernia as he has not been seen 
since. This is the second desertion on this trip. He left oaring me 
about S dollars money advanced on his pay account. 

The people of the town still show their unfriendly disposition and 
have even stopped ringing the matin and vesper bells that were rung so 
regularly the first days of our presence, I told the people that I 
wished to engage two men to go with me to Totontepeo tomorrow whereupon 

the President© and Alcalde both came to seo me and when I stated my de- 

. “ . «• *' ;• / . 

/ * 

sire they informed me that I would have to pay c2. for each man. As 

60 cents is large pay per day here, I objected to paying four times 
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that price and after some talk and reference to my official letter, I 
managed to get the price down, to $1,12 each which I agreed to as the 
two old scoundrels said I could haw no men unless I paid that price. 

It is with feelings of great relief that we pack up to leave this in¬ 
hospitable place, 

| ' > • 

"While at Yacochi, I obtained a few names of birds and mammals, They 

call the peek Ze-hual-ti-pec, but at Totontepec it Is called Zempoalte- 
pee, ' i ■_ 


Bird names 


Mammal names 


Chamaeospiza - yuk-puh / 

Civet Cat 

■m 

Dark colored thrush - yak-tsin 

Heteromys 

** 

Flicker - Jm-ym' 

Arvieola 

m 

Catherpes mex, - sa-visrh 

Sitomys 

m 

Dondrortyx mac, - lcoh~shk 

Geoays 

m» 

Trogon - tau 

Rabbits 

m 

Large Summer - sucks f ^ 

Squirrel 

m 

Blk. Red-tail hawk - wis-tsun 

Deer 

*» 

Woodpigeon - muhs 

Shrews 



ihkh 

ales 

nab.sk 


v, / 


aks-kak, 
K£oh-pu-u J 
wf-nts 


On January 1, 1895, we left our camp at La "^enta de Aguacatillo and, 
crossing a sandy flat ascended to the top of a low ridge, IVora the top 
of this pass at about 1000 feet, we could see the ocean end across to 
the shore of the bay lay the town of Acapulco, about 6 miles beyond. 
Descending the steep rocky slope we cam© to a gate and custom house 
where all articles entering the town pay portaggo duties, %• use of my 
letters, I managed to get our outfit through without examination, Des¬ 
cending to the narrow plain which lies between the foothills and the 
bay glimpses of the sea were seen but soon shut off by the cocoanut 
groves scattered along the shore. The hills are lying all about the 
oval bay forming the harbor. This bay is Z or 4 miles across and is 
partly shut in from, the sea by a couple of rooky islands, caking a fin© 
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sheltered anchorage just in front of town which lies at the north side 
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of the bay* A small old-fashioned fort with moat and drawbridge is 
built on a low hill at the edge of town on the shore and a quarantine 
hospital is built on the outer island* 

The town is along the water and thence up the slope of the border¬ 


ing hills and contains about 4,000 poople, Close by is a graveyard 
said to contain ever 100,000 dead, including two American Consuls, thus 
showing the deadly character of the climate. The present consul, Edgar 
Battle, told me that the deaths here far exceed the births. The town 

■ l' 0 <7 - I -!~ 

is very poorly built mainly of adobe houses all of one story except 


some 4 or 5* About the borders of town and numbering over half the 
population are the jaoales of the native people* This is a coaling 
station of the P.M.S.S.Co, and many war vessels coal here, A consider¬ 
able percentage of the natives hero are of mixed Negro and Indian blood. 
The hills which rise all about the bay are of granite and are over¬ 
grown with low woods of scrubby trees and bushes. Between the town and 
sea a narrow ridgo cuts off the breeze and is supposed to add to the 


unhealthiness of the town, ^h@ people began a cut through a narrow and 


low part of this barrier some years ago but gave it up and it now lies 


like so many other things in this country that are started with great 
enthusiasm only to be abandoned as soon as the novelty of the idea wears 
off, 

Gn our arrival we found the Hotel Pacific© where the U,S. Consul and 
a few ether .Americans wore boarding. Among these X was surprised to 
meet Dr. E, Palmer, who is here collecting plants. From the 1st to the 
9th of January we remained at Acapulco resting from the trip and working 
the vicinity. 

For the last two days on the road in, and two days after my arrival, 
I ooughed a little blood, but this soon ceased and I soon felt pretty 
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well over the effects of my illness at Chllpaneingo. 

In Acapulco are stationed 1500 soldiers •which are held as a menace 
since the insurrection in this region, the fall of 1893* The presence 
of these troops has added to the general unhealthiness of the town. 

The soldiers are followed by their women and soma children and these 

; r- ' > < 

camp about in all manner of shelters and are seen cooking messes of 
food far their men over little fires in owners and sheltered places 
near the quarters* These women have the reputation of being great 
thieves and are said to steal all manner of small articles that they 
encounter about town* The soldiers are also equally bad as they are 
largely made up of criminals who are forced to enlist* During our stay 
at Acapulco several parties, one consisting of between 20 and 30 men, 
were brought into town under a strong guard and were enlisted. These 
are mainly men taken from jails, about the country, where they were 
confined for various offences and were released and brou^it in by the 
recruiting party sent out to get a new supply of men. These men desert 
at every opportunity. % assistant was going along a trail at the foot 
of the hill beyond town on© morning when a soldier came running by, gun 
in hand and panting, with a soared look on his face, and as he came un¬ 
expectedly upon Goldman he exclaimed "You have not seen a soldier 
running away with a gun near here have you?" and, not waiting far a 
reply, continued his flightj directly after getting out of sight along 
the trail he turned into the thicket and was not Seen again. 

During my stay here the soldiers were drilled on an open space along 
the seashore and a narrow stone walled opon ditch about 18 to 24 inches 
wide crossed the drill ground. The company of Rurales here were taken 
aoross this small opening many times and never without from one to 6 or 
8 of the horses falling in this insignificant ditch which was so narrow 
that the Infantry inarched across it without breaking their step. It 
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ms a ridiculous performance to sec this much noted body of cavalry 
partly rolling on the ground and the rest of the troop broken into 
great confusion by such an obstacle. During one drill witnessed, the 
soldiers were given a rest in the middle of the exercises and the ever 
present women swarmed in among the man the moment the ranks were broken. 
Many of the so women carried clay jars and dishes with food and numbers 
of the men ate on the spot, The necessity for eating thus could not 
have been great as the drill only lasted for two hours in the last half 
of the p.a. and was held within 10 minutes walk of the barracks. This 
is a great peculiarity of these people, however, to eat at all hours 
and places. One sees it in travelling as sellers of cooked food swarm 
about the trains at a large proportion of the stations and find buyers 


constantly so that one sees eating going on from 


licet 


rning until night 


m 


Many limes of a good, thin skinned quality are shipped to San Fran¬ 


cisco from this place. Living here is the family of a son of the old 
Californian Sutter of Setter’s Fort and early gold digging excitement. 
They are from a Mexican mother, but all talk English. 

i%ile walking through the bushes at the border cf town one day, I 

\ • 

ran across ‘the old cannons that ones fonried the defence of the fort* 

hut have teen thy ora aside her© as out of date and useless. 

- 

, '-i - ’ 

Back of town the hills rise in a high ridge to from 2500 to 3000 
feet and appear to be a broken r spur-like range extending out from the 
high mountains of the interior. 

The country in general is overgrown with thickets and low woods, 
nowhere becoming a heavy forest although many species of the humid 

n i t * 

tropical gone occur, such as mahogany, logwood (Falo de Campeche) India 

■> J ‘ • « ' ' ‘ - ' * . • "V • y ■ • ' . ' r ‘ • 

yV* '• • \ \ ‘*v' ,!■ 

rubber, and others. The summer climate is damp and hot but the winters 
are hot and dry. At 2000 feet above town the climate is much cooler 
ana two small species of oaks that I have not seen elsewhere were common. 
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Oats great cause of the unhealthiness of this locality is due to the 


great change in temperature between night and day. The ordinary tempera¬ 
ture in shade during the middle of the day ms from 78 to 84°, while at 




damp this change 


is a severe one and deaths from consumption are numerous. During my stay 
I contracted a very severe cold which laid me up on the road. 


Gold is reported to have been found in small grains and nuggets in 
the snail streams casing out of the hills near town here but no effort 
has been made to develop any placers or other mines or even to prospect. 
The authorities hers are said not to look favorably on any work of this 


kind. 

On January 9th we mad© a trip along the coast in a canoe to the bay 
of El Marques, a small bay lust south of Acapulco bay, whore it is said 

*tr 

that Cartes refitted his boats while working on this coast. This may be 
a legendary idea with snail foundation. At the Marques we stopped at 
the ranch or Hacienda del Potrero and stayed for several days collecting. 
The house where we stayed is built on a sand ridge within 100 yards of 
the open seashore and the nights were very damp and cold. On© unexpect¬ 
ed thing noted along the coast here is the scarcity of sea fowl, A few 
black sklm.-i.ers, Man-o-War birds, and Brown Pelicans were all that were 
noted. Ho sea weeds were seen either in Acapulco bay or elsewhere along 
the shore. 

During our stay on the coast the weather remained clear but a faint 
smokiness in a. layer over the sea Showed the presence of a thin humid 
belt. 

The Hacienda del Potrero has about 5000 line trees in a very neg¬ 
lected state and full of mistletoe and other parasites, Qa the brush 

« 

grown sand dunes border tog the shore at this ranch are thousands of 
large rabbits and about the coco&nut groves are many squirrels which 
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San Marcos 


After several days here returned to Acapulco in a large dugout canoe 
with outriggers lashed across to project on each side thus: 

These are made of a couple of stout poles of equal length 
lashed crosswise on canoe and then a couple of lighter poles lashed 
across these projecting ends and having a downward curve. In the stern 
a man steers with a broadbladed paddle and 2 or 4 oarsmen row. The 
oars are lashed to an upright thole pin and have short rounded blades. 

On the morning of January 27th, at 4:48 o’clock, I was awakened by 
the sudden outburst of furious barking of all the dogs in town. A mo¬ 
ment later I heard a low faint roar like the sound of distant breakers. 
This increased rapidly apparently coming from the mountains until the 
air became filled with the loud swelling roar that seemed to oorne rush¬ 
ing upon the town like the terrifying sound of some fierce beast, 
at 

Suddenly/th© noise was at its loudest a sharp but light earthquake shook 
■sms felt and the noise died away toward the sea. This was the strangest 
and most startling noise I have heard coming from such a cause and was 
decidedly alarming. 

Memorandum: Between January 25 and 28th, *96, the people of Acapulco 
were notified by a telegram to the Prefecto that the government wished 
them and the residents of the district to make it a loan of #40,000 to 
assist in paying expenses of the war with Guatemala (which has not been 
declared). There were several meetings of the business men and it was 
decided to raise the money provided the government would turn into & 
sinking fund to repay the loan all profits from the custom house there 
beginning with the date of the loan. To this proposition the government 
agreed I was informed afterward, 

4 

On the 29th of January we left Aoapuloo and started back toward 
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Oaxaca keeping along the coast through the low hills and across level 


San Marcos stretches. On the 30th we reaohed San Marcos, a village of perhaps a 

couple of thousand people, l>uring the 29th, Goldman had a severe chill 

. i 1 . i » ■ 4 * f ‘ * i • 1 •*" . ' * • 1 • !’*. . ,i 

on the road and that night a high fever. W« failed to reach any stop- 

- * ■ - ' i, . ' ‘ > • ' , • •' **• ♦ : . > t - - • ‘ : \ ■>’ 

ping place until after dark. Then we found a small group of wicker huts 
before same of which were burning small fires about which the women were 
cooking supper. Riding up to the first of these, I asked if we might 
stop for the night and was granted a ready assent. The people were 
part Indian and part Negro blood. They were well disposed and very 
civil. While we made our arrangements for the night, various villagers 
came up and sat about watching us curiously but with unobtrusive manners. 
The children were running about naked and the woman was naked to the 
waist, a calico skirt tied about the waist by a string being her only 
garment. For a small sum she let- me have her wattle bed under a shed 

in front of the house where I slept. The raw air, added to the soreness 

of my throat so that when we reached San Uaroos I felt compelled to give 
up going farther until it was better. Goldman also was sick from the 
fever so that both of us had the pleasure of being invalids at the same 

time. Fortunately we found a comfortable place to stop at the house of 

Senora Margarita Quinones, 

January 31st to February 8thj We remained at San Marcos. I had a 
severe sore throat and inflamed bronchial tubes which were very diffi¬ 
cult to cure. Fortunately it finally began to leave me (the inflamma¬ 
tion) without any present serious consequences. As already noted, San 
Marcos contains several hundred (1200 to 1500) people. They are Indian 
and mixed bloods (Negro) and are a rough brutal lot of savages. The 
fall of 1893 they killed the government tax-eollector here in a fiendish 
manner, A party of men were drinking with him in the most friendly way 
one evening in the house of Senora Quinones, and the next a.m. these 
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with others numbering about 25 in all caught the collector and taking 

* -i ' t 1 * ' ; 1 • . -i ( V" . ’ '' » i' V, 1 L « . 

f . I , 

San Marcos him outside of town stripped and shot him. Then they cut out his eyes 

. * ’ * 1 1 - * ; i '''■♦/• * . i' , f t i \ • 4 , 
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and tied him to a stout pole by one hand and one foot and then, holding 

i , A •' * '• . * i . > * * i . 

>. • * ' f; ’* - - ■ • :• \ \ : • - ' , t * . » * ,• . i 4 • . r i 

the naked body thus aloft, paraded through the town with it and after- 

• ' ' ' • * * *’ ' • ’ :'»;• * : i * , 1 « . , , , , . , ' 

wards buried it half within and half without the consecrated ground of 
the burial ground. None of the men taking part in this affair were 

* *. 1 * * ” I » » 

punished. 

The chief sport of the men here is to get drunk and then parade the 
streets firing guns and pistols sometimes for a large part of the night. 
One of the leaders in this sport is said to be the Presidents. The 

■ •• '' 1 ‘ » i' ‘ ' '' , ' ..i • , 

Senora Quinones is the widow of an old Mexican general and has with her 

v* , 

m ', v ' 4 « . i n ■ . 4 * * . • - 

a daughter of 35 or 40 years,-also a widow,with several children. They 
are much more civilized than the people among whom they live and have 
the largest store and their house is the usual stopping place for trav- 

• f ' * •' J : . / ’ .i ' • . , * 

ellers. 

V f f fM. A ■ ' « t * » 

For the first 2 or 3 days of ay stay here, the two women and the 

♦ ... t \ r *» ■ 1 t ' • •. *• r - * • ' • i * ; i i ,t 

children sat at the table with us but becoming a little acquainted they 
lost their shyness and I was surprised to see them place their dinner 
on the floor near the foot of the table on a oloth and the entire family 
squatted about eating with their hands from little bowl like earthen 

dishes and a few plates without a knife, fork, or spoon. The old lady 

« 

divided the meat with her fingers among the others and the meal was 
eaten after live true Indian fashion. This is an example of the un- 

t .■' * * Jo . S • if** ' * "Hr M 1* . <*» - 

cultured status of these people yet the old lady had been in San Fran¬ 
cisco and some other parts of California with her husband and came from 
the tablelands of Guanajuato. 

She served our meals the same way, i.e. tore the large pieces of 
fried meat into small fragments with her fingers and also dLsmembered 
chickens the same way. She was a very kind old woman and in doing such 
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things merely did as she was accustomed. Some roast meat was brought 
on uncut one night and no knife provided, so I asked for a clean knife 
to carve it. She looked about the table and then asked an Indian who 
was eating at the foot of the table for the knife he was eating with 
(he was a remarkable exception in this). He wiped the knife on the 
tablecloth and handed it to her but I hastily interposed my own knife 

I 

and afterward managed to get along without expecting much refinement 

1 \ 11 V 4 1 t 

) 

of service. 

Stopping at this place was a young Freneh-Jtaaeriean, Paul Silva, who 

y * .. 

is hunting this coast with 4 native hunters after plumes of the white 
heron. So far he has found them scarce and rather scattered. He has 
been killing the birds sinoe December for the few plumes some have and 
the 25^ he gets out of each skin. He reports alligators as being common 
in the lagoons of the coast here. These do considerable damage to stock 
and a few oases are told of their having killed people. Seme are said 
to attain great siae. 

Finally xiy health became so that I could proceed on the journey and 
we left here on the 8th and travelled all day in a SE course and were 
forced to keep going until nightfall overtook us before we reached the 
town of Copala. 

There we got permission to stop overnight at the house of the 
storekeeper here named Macario Figueroa. Here we found the storekeeper 
a half caste Spanish-Indian who does considerable business and is worth 
some property. He is married to an Indian woman and had a boy of about 
5 or S running about naked. F or supper we had dried meat, coffee, tor¬ 
tillas, and pepper sauce, ^or breakfast, the same. The meat and sauoe 
were put on each in a single plate and they evidently expected two of 
us to eat out of the some dish. When I asked for a couple of plates to 
eat from, the woman appeared surprised and asked what I wished them for. 
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I told her and she handed them to us with a look of disdain on her face. 

„ *. r q| *- "mr,'* 

Copala 

I then asked for knives and forks at which she went into the next room 

and I heard her tell Figueroa that we wished knives and forks in a tone 

of consternation at such a demand. She soon returned without them for 

no such article existed in the house, so we ate with our fingers. 

Juchitango 

The next day (9th) we went on for another long day to the village of 

Juchitango which, like San Marcos and Copala, is built about 6 or 8 

miles from the sea and contains several hundred people. 

Qmetepeo 

i i 1 . 

On the morning of the 10th we went on and reached Qaetepee early 

in the afternoon* Nearly all the villages and the small groups of huts 

called Cuadrillas that we passed from San Marcos to Cknatepec are built 

on bare tops of low hills where they get the breeze from the sea and 

are also out of the unhealthy bottoms. Water is carried to many of 

these villages from a mile or more in earthen jars, S 0 on after leaving 

Juchitango we noticed that in the villages and ranches we passed through 

a large proportion of the houses were round with conical roofs. These 

houses like the square ones are built by setting upright poles in the 

ground close together and capping them about 7 or 8 feet from the ground 


by the roof of poles lashed together by vines or tough bark and covered 

by a thick grass thatch,* the latter being often covered with palm 

leaves. These houses have an opening left in one side for a door and 

have one or more platforms for sleeping made by extending a set of thin 

sticks fastened together in two places over the frame. On this a mat 

is spread and the bed is complete. Very commonly a hammock is hung 

Inside or outside below the shade of a shed like structure or roof on 

four posts built just outside and against the house. In the larger 

villages usually one or more square houses have tile roofs. When we 
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Qmetepee 


came near Ctoietepec we met large numbers of people on foot or riding 
mules, burros, or horses. Some of the women astride. They were on 

•*r. 

J 

their way home from market day at Qnetepec. Reaching the latter place, 
we found no place to stop at at first, as there is no hotel or other 
guest house in town. Finally we found the store of Mr. Luis Mendez, an 
American who has lived here a long time and were given the privilege of 
stopping there while in town. 

This place contains several thousand people but is a very poor app¬ 
earing town as the houses are nearly all of very rough primitive archi¬ 
tecture. We were particularly surprised to see the almost ruinous con¬ 
dition of the place from effects of the earthquake of November 2, 1894. 
The walls are seamed and cracked in all directions} porches were fallen, 
and a number of houses fell during and after the earthquake. The en¬ 
tire town appears as if ready to come to the ground at the next sharp 
shock. 

During the night of the llth-12th, three sets of light shocks were 
felt. First came 3 shocks in quick succession,- the first one awoke us 
and when the roof and walls began to creak from the second and severest 
one a few moments later, I sprang for the door. Goldman attempted to 
follow but damaged his shin against the corner of a box on his way, 
while a Spanish clerk who slept back of us sprang wildly against our 
cots and we could hear him struggling to get by and becoming more 
frightened as he made more noise. When 1316 shocks were passed, he went 
back to bed groaning and acting as if quite ill for some minutes. 

Since November 2nd wc are told that slight shocks have occurred here 
very frequently. From the extent of damage to the houses here it is 
evident that this earthquake was much heavier here than at any other 
place we have visited. 
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On the 12th we left Gaetepeo and made 9 miles in a SI course to the 
Hacienda del Capricho on the east side of the Sta. Catarina River. 

This is the property of Senor Mendez, There is a small cotton gin and 

' ’ r •• T * 

press here and a small group of negroes and mixed bloods who grow com 
and cotton on the lands of the Hacienda. They pay #2.00 a year for 
land eaoh one uses for corn, and #3.00 for cotton land. The native 
houses are all round here. The people of all this coast are very ig¬ 
norant and brutal. They all carry machetes and when drinking use them 


in bloody fights at the least provocation. Huge, deep scars across the 
face are common among the men as results of these brawls. When sober 
they sure cowardly and peaceable enough. They are very lazy and have 
an extremely rude agriculture. For a com crop they clear a piece of 
woods, burning off the smaller material. Then com or cotton is plant¬ 
ed merely by making small holes in the undisturbed soil and putting in 
the seed. It is a common belief among them that land will not yield a 


■r 


second good crop so the next year they clear another piece and leave 
the former one to grow wild again. In this way the community works 
over a large extent of country in a few years and destroys great 
values in rubber, mahogany, Brasil, and Campeche and Rosewood. Mr, 
Mendez gives this as the reason for a present scarcity of rubber trees 
along the coast where they do well and get to be a fair size in damp 
bottom lands. 

A curious thing is noted in a quite general use of American axes 

• , ' - • 

along this coast south of Acapulco which seem out of place among poor 


tools. 

The practice of wife stealing is followed all along the coast country 
from Aoapulco south among the negroes and mixed bloods. The man usually 
arranges with the woman or girl and She is outside the house when he 
comes with his friends on horseback and she is oarried off to some 
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other village* After they have lived together as man and wife some 

■j *V IS* K < ... * • , 

time, the man goes to the father of the girl and asks his pardon for 
having taken his daughter and this is granted* Then the bride earns 
back and a dance is given at expense of groom in the house of bride*s 
parents* Should the girl not wish to go, and the man desire her, then 
he goes to her house suddenly with a number of companions and while 
some keep off the father or brother®, others carry off the woman by 
force* If the father or brothers are present or about when a woman is 
being taken, it is the proper etiquette for them to attack the lover 
and his friends with their machetes. For this reason the latter usually 
go in force enough to overpower ary resistance. 

Cotton sells at the gin here for S cents a pound uncleaned, and the 
cleaned cotton is worth 12^, The seed has no value although a soap 

i 

factory is just starting near here. Small cotton gins are working all 

&* - •* * • I 

over the coast country in this part of Guerrero and adjacent parts of 
Oaxaca, Mr, Charles A, Miller and Luis Mendes both Americans (P.0. 
Ckaetepec) are large land owners here* Mr, Mendes told me that he had 
purchased land amounting to 180 square miles for about $20,000. The 
damp river bottoms are utilized in the dry season for corn and Para 
Grass, During the rains they are overflowed over most of their surface* 
Cotton is grown on parts above high water mark* 

Tigers are reported to occur here rather commonly in the rooky hills 
on which a low growth of brush and trees is found. Saw several pheasants 
like the Penelope taken in Vera Crus, 

During the time of our stay at the Hacienda, from 12th to 15th, 
several slight earthquakes were felt and were always aocosmpanied by a 
dull rumbling sound which was always heard in advance of the shook and 
ended with it* On one or two occasions the noise was heard without 

A 

( 

perceptible shook* 
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Llano Grande 
( Oaxaca) 


Years ago considerable placer gold was found in the bed of a small 
creek just back of the edge of town at Acapulco, Much excitement was 
created along the coast and at San Franoisco, A lot of African miners 

s r'*’. ' 

began to come in and then the governor of the state issued an order pro¬ 
hibiting any further placer mining there and so the matter has remained 
until now, 2he formation is gray granite. It has been suggested that 
this gold was from California and that in the early days it had been 
stolen and hidden in this snail wash and never recovered until the bag 


decayed and the gold was washed down the bed of the wash by 


fMI 


timer 


rains. 


(to Hacienda del Capricho are some ancient artificial mounds. 


Living on walls of houses at Acapulco and along the damp coast belt 
is a small semitransparent lizard called Salamanquezca, It was hidden 


during the day but came out and ran about on the walls in Idle evening. 


" P'H ',V‘ y r : l ' 


„’U 


They had a loud chirping call note something like ohiuk, ehiuk, chuk. 


This was heard usually at dusk u* about dawn. They eat small insects, 
flies, etc. 


February 16th: We went on about 15 miles to the village of Llano 
Grande where we stopped at the house of one of the principal men. Here 
we remained the 17th and 18th as my horse became Very lane at the 
Hacienda and I hoped to cur© him here. The smith at Cteetepeo had driven 
a nail into his hoof so to lame him. This place is across the line into 
Oaxaca and is on the border of a large dry plain partly open grassy 
country but about half covered with a low growth of trees and bushes 
which are found along drainage courses and slopes or hollows wherever 
the soil best retains moisture. 

The people here are mainly of negro blood and the village is made 
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Llano dr&ndo 

(Oaxaca) 


tip of a mixture of round and square jscales with a few small adobe houses. 

We had very poor service so far as food went here* as it was made up 
of a little dried meat with tortillas. The people were excessively dirty 

, .. 1 ' ,. I , , g ' i * 

and our dried meat would be set before u® on a single plate and the tor¬ 
tillas laid on a filthy fragment of cloth and so the table was reader for 
us to go ahead with the meal. The entire family including father and 
several beys* two girls of 10 and 11* and two servant women and a man 
slept in the open corridor on rude bed frames covered with stretched 
cowhide. Many of the woman went about here naked from mist up* but 
usually with a rebozo thrown about head and shoulders* 

Although oranges* bananas* and other fruits might be grown by these 
people* they are only raised in a very few instances from the indolenee 
of the people. Cotton and com* with some beans and tobaooo* are the 
crops grown. Everything Is planted by the rudest methods^ and always by 
deforesting a piece of land* every year or two at the end of the second 


crop the land has become so hard that no more crops can grow on it. 


Here we secured a number of porcupines (Svnetheres) and tried to get 
ant bears but none were secured although they occur here in sx.mll numbers. 


labile here a child of 4 or 6 years died and was laid on a board with 
paper and real flowers about her and then a fandango started and contin¬ 
ued that day* all the following night, and until the next affcernbon when 
the people left the house in procession a woman carrying the body on the 
board on top of her head and passing slowly through the village singing 
a Slav chant in company with the others. They went to the ohuroh door 
with the body and the bell under a low Shed nearby was rung a few times 
and then the procession went on new in silence to a graveyard outside 
the village where the child was buried without coffin of any kind* even 
the board on which she had been carried being brought back to the house. 
The abundance of wood on every hand left no excuse for burying in this 
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Llano Grand© 
(Oaxaca) 


Pinotepa del 
Estado 


•way except for the excessive indolence of these people. They are eas¬ 
ily excited to brutality and have the reputation of being readily hired 

* 

to do murder. Two of the negroes of this section were hired a few months 


since to assassinate Mr. Miller at Guajinicuilapa, and shot at him twice 
without succeeding. They had nothing against him and it was supposed 
that the attempt was made by a neighbor who objected to Miller's owning 
land and fencing it where he had desire to let his cattle run. 

During our stay here two or three slight earthquakes were noticed. 

On the 19th we left and proceeded 24 miles further to the town of 
Pinotepa del Estado. % horse was very lame and had to be led. Here a 
blacksmith fixed its hoof and said it would recover in a few days, so 
we are forced to another aggravating delay. 


Pinotepa has about 2000 people and is a straggling town on an irregu¬ 
lar SW slope. Its main business is with the cotton crop of the low 
lands and stock raising, A considerable number of white-washed adobe 
houses are found along the winding, irregular main street along which 

• ’ - , ( ' . ‘ i '■ i - r , S ' 

the highway to Oaxaca passes. There is a telegraph office, post office, 
and several stores here. The people are mainly Mixtecos or mixed bloods 
of Spanish descent. Eegroes and their strains are very few but are said 

- ’ • v ' ’ ; • ‘ ■' - ' , - k". \ , 1 ’ _ 

to be numerous on the lowlands near the coast. 

The Indians here speak a dialect of the liixteco which varies very 
little from that of the interior. This section forms a part of the 
Mixteca baja. The people (Indians) still wear here their ancient cost¬ 
umes. The men a pair of wide cotton trousers fastened at the waist by 

’ ’ : ’ dyed a butternut brown 

a scarf and a short jacket of drilling or heavy cotton cloth/ This 

jacket has no collar and comes down to the upper edge of the trousers 
so that the body of the wearer about the waist becomes exposed at almost 
every movement. Fastened to the upper border of the jacket behind are 
two little tassels of colored threads of some shade of red. The people 
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usually go barefoot although sane sandals are used. These jackets of 
the men are not open In front but are put on over the head. The cow¬ 
men wear tight vaquero trousers of tanned deerskin dyed brown with a 

* _ ' ' • 'if 1 ' 
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j aeket of the same color having long sleeves that hang over the hands 
with a slit on one side below so that the hand is not wholly enclosed. 
The Indian women were walking about town by scores naked from the waist 
up, A tight skirt consisting of a broad strip of striped, haadwoven 
cloth is wrapped tightly about the hips and hangs straight down to the 
ankles. This is held in place by a handwoven sash. About their heads 
the women usually had a square piece of handwoven whit© cotton cloth 


that usually hangs about the shoulders or may cover nearly all of the 
bo<fy or be folded merely on the head leaving the body quite naked above 
the waist. Sometimes the white cloth is replaced by the huipil which 


is a sack like garment coming to the knees and with short flowing sleeves 
and only open at the top by a round hole for inserting the head. These 
huipiles are of handwoven cloth (cotton) with various figures woven into 
the cloth and with an embroidered band about the neck opening, and 
stripes running from shoulders to hem before and behind. Many of the 
younger women are pleasant faced and rather attractive appearing* the 
breasts are rarely well farmed and hang down flat and pendulous in the 
middle aged or old ones. They sell tortillas, fruit, dried fish, and 
so forth about the market here. Both men and women are short but rather 
well built, many being sturdily formed. Their faces are rather short 
and oval and their features while often rough or irregularly formed are 
generally fairly well proportioned. Their cheek bones are not very 
prominent and the general form of the face is a short oval. The men - 


wear the hair cut rather short. The women 


long and rather coarse 


black hair which is twisted into a long roll and then wrapped like a 
band about the crown. The color is a rich, warm brown. Their eyes are 
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dark brown. 


Pinotepa del 
Estado 


As a mle their noses are straight with rather rounded and thick 
and somewhat flattened ends and alas,- a small proportion of them have 

» # , . • , l . 

aquiline noses and. 3cmc faces arc strangely like a typical Sioux count¬ 
enance, but these ere rare. These people do trading with those of the 

f m ■ •' / T , i ^ *' r t j' ■ r- •• p. , -» • % 

Interior, All products from this part of Oaxaca and adjacent part of 

«v 

Guerrero are shipped from the Bay of Tcooanapa at tho mouth of the Rio 
Sta, Catarina in Guerrero, 

iThile we were here at Pinotepa the Secretary of the Munieipio told 
m© that a band of 6 bend its has boon robbing for some time on the roads 
of the coast country but although many efforts hare been made to get 
thorn, they haw failed. Recently about BOO men mad© an unsuccessful 
search for them. The same man said that when bandits are captured in 




bhis district tho Jefe now in office orders them hung although by law 


the death penalty is abolished in this state. 

In March, 1894, the Jefe Politico of this district (Jemiltapee) was 

V 

4 I ‘ i C£T' _ - r jl ‘ ~^ » * f 

assassinated ly bandits While riding through a canon. The present Jefe 
has used the bandits with great severity and as a remit the distriot 


is greatly Improved, Before the present Jefe they tell me that horses 

\ 

and other animals were stolen from the town of Pinotepa at night and 
sometimes «m corrals in town had to be gii&rded, Since robbing began 
to be raw ardod by hanging the people have become much more hone st, 

At Llano Grande, whieh is also in this distriot, I was told the some 

v ..... • 

thing. The Presidente of Pinotepa told me that from sometime in April, 

1894, to the present tin©, February 22, 1895, the Jefe has had killed 

* ) 

about 25 bandits. Although the death penalty is abolished by law in 
Oaxaca, It is only by ouch methods that the country can be governed. 
During ay stay at Pinotepa I have lived in the municipal building 
or town hall and have load a chance to see what is going on. The town 
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Pinotepa del 
Estado 


has about 2000 people and the rest of the municipality about as many 
more people, or 4000 in all, T© attend to the writing and other busi¬ 
ness of this small community there has been on duty and busily occupied 
constantly a Presidents and secretary, a Regidor and one or two copyists, 
a chief of police and 8 to 10 men besides the jailor and 7 soldiers. 

Then there is the man who has charge of the portnggo or local customs. 
During the day there id a constant succession of people coning before 
the President© with nil manner of little quarrels and complaints which 
he hears gravely and his jud^aent is usually final end accepted by the 
people, Qm ease was of as Indian woman who earn© to complain that her 
lover had struck her. Ho admitted it but alleged in defence that he 
had come in end found his wcwan with another man which $he did not deny. 
T%en the case calls for it, the offending party is put in jail or fined. 
The whole proceeding has a kind of patriarchal look, 3?h© Indians in 
their peculiar costumes and frequently squatting about on the floor 
while the ease is being discussed, but rising to speak each in his turn. 

Memoranda ; "»:« , 

Mexican newspapers publish that at sea near Qtnetopec after the earth* 
qrnke of Hovember 2, evidences of a submarine volcano had been seen and 

'•Nj.. 

a light given out by it. Mir, Mcn&ejs who lives here and, owns lands ex¬ 
tending to this pert of the coast discredits this statement. Lava is 
said to bo found on plains about Quajinieuilapa• 

l%ere Americans cc mm to Mexico and marry, the children except in 
rare cases grow up in the local society with the ideas and habits of 
their Mexican associates «o that the result is that they become a part 
of the common population with none of the force and character that my 
have made their fathers successful. The father adopts the native tongue 
and in the case of Mr, Luis Mender,, the children know no Fnglish. 
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On the morning of the 23rd (February) my assistant went on to 
Juquila to do what work he can until my horse is well enough for me to 
go on. In the evening of the 22nd after dark, a half dozen men o n ™* 
quietly to the municipio and were armed with revolvers and went off with 
the 8 soldiers here. They came and disappeared silently in their bare 
or sandalled feet. They failed to get the men they were after as just 
before they reached their goal a body of 100 men hunting bandits came 
there and their men took to the hills, A band of Q to 8 bandits are 
being hunted vigorously but with no great success as two of them have 
been token so far. They rob people of whatever they have, such as 
costly hats, saddles, etc,, etc. Among oases brought before the 
Presidente was one of a vagabond who was complained of by a native as 


plfc 


being without occupation or means. As such can only live by stealing, 

jc 

they are given a term in jail with work on the streets. Another man had 
a peon or workman brought in stating that the fellow had got pay in ad¬ 
vance and then had gone away without working the proper time. The 

Presidente talked to this man and told him he must work out his time 

/ 

and if he ran away without doing so he would have him brought in and 
treated like a thief. The man agreed to do the work and went off with 
his employer. The present government, both looal and general, is con¬ 
tinually making efforts to suppress brigandage and similar ©rimes, but 
the ignorance and degradation of vast numbers of the population make 
this difficult, I was surprised to learn last night that none of the 
municipal offloors are paid anything for their work except the secretary, 
This includes the police. The system here is to choose sets of meni 
four sets are named far police dirty for a month, each set serving a week 
without pay. This set is then free until the end of the month or period 


of four weeks. 


following 


their one of service. There are 9 Regidores whose duties are to see to 
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the proper condition of the schools* streets, public buildings and 
grounds, and attend to any repairs or improvements that are being made 
(this is in Pinotepa), 

At 2 P,M, on the 23rd the band of 100 men who are hunting bandits 
passed through town some on horseback and some afoot. They were armed 
with such weapons as each possessed and a great variety of shot guns of 
old cheap patterns with revolvers and a very few repeating rifles made 
up the list of fire-arms, nearly everyone having some species of fire¬ 
arm and all carried machetes of which at least one half were carried 
naked in the hand. Tied to the saddles or slung over the left shoulder 


of the footmen were net-like sacks in which a supply of tortillas and 


necessary 




X 


part 


garments dirty and ragged with wide felt hats, and made a wild, half¬ 
savage looking band. 

In Pinotepa the beams and doors of houses, store fixtures, furniture, 
etc, are largely made of mahogany of which boards a foot across are about 
as large as can be cut, Up to this size this wood is said to be common 
along this part of the coast as well as the Palo de Campeohe, 

The court held by the President© of Pinotepa was an arbitrary but 

' • • * 4 ,r .* \ * 

fatherly kind of an affair. One man came to complain of a workman who 
had received some pay in advance, as is the custom with these people, 
and had then run away without working it out. This man had been brought 
along by the complainant and the Pre si dente told him that he must return 
and work out his time or he would have him put in jail. Another com¬ 
plained of a man as a vagabond and he was sent to jail. An old woman 
complained of having been beaten by a man and he was put in jail. 

Every Sunday a general license is given for anyone to get drunk who 
wishes and he is not arrested unless he disturbs the peaoe. During the 
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rest of the week, however, anyone found about the streets under the 

Pinotepa 
del Estado 

influence of liqueur is at once locked up. She new governor of the 

State has recently issued a circular to all authorities urging them to 

improve and keep in good repair the roads and particularly calls atten¬ 
tion to the practice of burning over large tracts of forest and orders 

the local authorities to prevent this. Such circulars, however, will 

have but little effect when the authorities themselves are doing this 

on the common lands. As no plows are used, the lands are roughly clear- 

- - 

ed and planted one or two seasons to corn or other crop. Then the soil 

becomes so hard packed that a crop cannot be grown and this land is 

abandoned and a new forest area is cut out for a field. As the most 

moist and richest spots of land on hill or bottom are selected, it 

follows that the best parts of the forest are thus destroyed and as the 

dry brush on this newly cleared land is burned at the end of the dry 

season the fire extends into the woods on all sides and often burns over 

large areas. 

Jamiltepec 
(Oaxaca) 

On February 23rd, I sent my assistant on to Juquila with the outfit, 

leaving me at Pinotepa until my horse can travel. Finally on the 28th 

I hired a horse to ride and taking a moso along to lead my horse and re- 

'' . * * i ■ ' • 

turn with the other one, I left Pinotepa and crossed 22 miles of hilly 

M‘ •• U- ' 

country overgrown with brush and scrubby trees varied by a few barren 

grassy areas to the town of Jamiltepec, the head of the district. The 

hills run from 100 to 600 feet along road and are all of the same white 

granite noted everywhere along this coast. The town is at an altitude 

r 

of about 1000 feet and has numerous cocoanut palms scattered about the 

plaoe. It is a poor eolleetion of huts or jaeales with a few small poor¬ 
ly made adobe houses in the middle of the town. 

On the 2nd of November, 1894, the same strong earthquake shock was 
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(Oaxaca) 


felt here as throughout this region and on December 30 # *94, came 
another shock still heavier in this place which cracked the walls of 
many of the adobe buildings and one corner of the new official build¬ 
ing that is being erected here of brick, 

3 , ; »• 

Pram the time of the earthquake of November 2, up to the present 
date, earthquakes of slight force accompanied by a rumbling noise have 
been of almost daily occurrence and some days from S to 5 occur. 

The Jefe Politico, Cristobal Palacio, recently made a visit to the 
extinct crater of Chacana on the seashore near here (close to Tututepec) 
to see if he could find any signs of recent disturbance, but none were 
noted. The volcano is a low hill cm the coast and has considerable 


sulphur mixed with scoriae and so fearth on its sides and at the summit 
a temperature of 51° Cent, was observed in crevices from which gases 

V . • > i * * v ; 

were exhaled. 

The Jefe told me that near Chacana is a somewhat higher hill called 


Cerro He 


also said to be an extinct volcano. The reason he made 


the trip was because he had heard many subterranean reports and the 
rumblings accompanying shocks usually from that direction. The next a.m, 
(at 8 o*clock on the 29th) as I was leaving the town behind me, I heard 
two muffled reports like distant cannon shots, both in the direction of 
t^is old volcano. No shock was perceptible. 

The people of Jarailtepeo have been so alarmed by these numerous 
Shocks, etc,, that they have built a jacal in which the school is held 
and everyone living in adobe houses has constructed a jaeal in which 
they sleep in an open space free from danger of falling walls at night. 
In the day they use the adobe buildings. The Jefe has his sleeping 
jacal in front of the office, I was given a room in an old adobe 
building with large cracks in the walls while the family occupied a 
newly built jacal in front of the house. During the night two shocks 
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were felt at a long interval and after the second one I must confess 

Jamiltepeo 

(Oaxaca) 

that I slept hut little for the uncertainty was too great. A shook much 

milder than those of Bovember 2 or December 30 would taring the roofs of 

these half ruined buildings down over oneb head. 

1 V-;' ’ ' ' , _ ' ; ' ‘ * ' * • ' •• K 

At .Ayutla, Guerrero, on February 15, *95, at 12*47 p.m. an earth- 

«• 

qualcc was felt; tfosvfc lasted 28 seconds and a*fc 10 % 10 sasic day anotthex* 

one lasted 45 seconds. The last was very strong and accompanied by a 

loud subterranean noise ending with a report like a cannon shot. (Ex¬ 
tracted from Mexican newspaper). 

The Jefe here came to this place last April to replace the former 

• * ' **»‘<4l> 

Jefe who had been assassinated by robbers in revenge for an effort he 

had made to capture one of them. The present man is an old soldier 

of the revolutionary days and he at once put in practice a military 

regime. He ordered Shot at once all known robbers or bandits as soon 

as they were caught and as a result over 25 have been disposed of since 

the arrival of this Jefe. He has the country searched for them at short 

intervals and the result is that the district is becoming tolerably 

peaceable and honest. Before his arrival the thieves came into the towns 

* _ 4 '• 4 

at night and stole horses and mules out of corrals and committed other 

depredations. The Jefe admitted to me that he had the thieves shot 


t 

'’for what can you do with such people" he added in deprecation. He 

added that when he came here the local officials such as Presidents8, 

etc., were in league with the thieves. That his measures have been well 

. • ‘ ... . f . . • ,. 

taken I can testify from what I saw. In Llano Grande the people said 

j ’ ■ 'v • 1 •' •,« ‘i 

we need not fear having our things stolen for "the Jefe is very severe 

' * *»••• ** 

now and robbers are shot since he came". The same idea was expressed 

elsewhere and the only oause of honesty among the people seemed to be 

in their fear of the punishment they were likely to get. From what I 

saw of the Jefe, I took him for a plain, straight-forward man with re- 
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narkably little affectation and as being much more accessible to the 

>• ’ .! «.• f ■ * ! * * ' . * * r* ;* ' * i r •. i* t 1 r. «. 

Jamiltepec 
(Oaxaca) 

common people than most men in his place. He struck me as being pe- 

culiarly fitted for the office in this community where his kind of 

•' • 1 -v ‘ • ' ■* ’■ .♦ < *( ’ ■■■ ■ *y •' ■' 1 ' • i . ! ’ r «. . '• 

rule is all that prevents serai-anarchy. 

•i , 

Rio Verde 

, ♦ 4 • * 

t 

On the next morning I took the road again on a horse furnished by 

the Jefe with a ”tupil M on foot to serve as guide and to take back the 

■ y ' ' - ■ ! . ' '' ,•, ' •' ; '• •• ■ > ' i !■ 

horse from the Rio Verde, At 2 p.m, we reached this latter place 

\ ' 4 • • ! *V* . •* t 1 •* ’** *'■' 

after travelling about 25 miles first through the hills near Jamiltepec 

and then along up the valley of the Rio Verde and its tributary flats 

\ r i: . 

* v *. 

which are dry at this season. 

In these bottoms were seen a number of “trees and shrubs for the 

t * , r. fi ' . * ■■ • • * * f . i ** 

• 

first time. The growth was low but dense, the scrubby trees being matted 

i j - * : ■ ' l ' ~ ' r : ‘ ' * 

Vi: ' :* 

by bushes and vines into dense thickets over large areas. 

8 • - 1 • 4 f "■ ■ ■ ‘ • i 

4 gtyf- ’ ■ 

Excepting several flycatchers and Collie*s Magpie and troupials. 

■»■ • 

■ 

■ *r 

birds were not numerous and no ma&mls were seen except a couple of 

squirrels in the morning, 

A few jacales were passed where Indian and negro mixed bloods were 

! ? • /' ;> , ' ' » 1 f !.. ' * 

living. My "tupil" did not know the road most of the way and kept try- 

* • .• » ' .J / • " - , . ♦ 

• ’ r t 

ing to get out of going farther. Several times he called out, "Senor, 

Sen or,- I oan*t go any farther.'* But did it so goodnaturedly and was 

' 

so easily persuaded to continue that it was amusing rather than annoy¬ 
ing. Finally we came to the crossing of the RJc Verde where my "fcupil" 

' T ’> ' V v -.: ’ >; ; b'. 

took the horse I had been riding and I hired another with a man to go 

with me at once to the next village enroute where we arrived about 5 

p.m, and I thus made 40 miles today despite my lame horse. 

Tepanixtla- 

huaca 

At this village of Tepanixtlahuaea the people were holding a coun¬ 
cil over the invasion of their lands by some neighboring villagers. 
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Tepanixtla- 

huaoa 


Panixfc lahuaca 


The Presidents, Secretary, and Regidores were sitting on benches against 
the wall of the municipal building and the other men were grouped about 

Ji ' ' ”, . c ' • 

at 8 or 10 yards distance, squatting in a semicircle on the ground and 
discussing the matter in a quiet way, each speaking from his place. As 
no one came out on ray arrival, X sent in my letter and even that prod- 
uoed no result so, after waiting Until nearly dark, I went into the 

a * ‘ *. . 

council and talked pretty sharply to the Presidents for his neglect, 
whereupon he quickly sent men stirring about to get the things necessary 
for ray horse and for ray own stay overnight as well as engaging another 
horse for me to use on to the next village tomorrow. 

It was curious to see how quickly the people here became attentive 
as soon as I had shown them that although a foreigner I expected them 
to do their duty. After passing a flea-tormented night, I made an early 
start the next morning and reached the village of Panixtlahuaca a little 
before noon, crossing a rough hilly country between. 

In fact, from the Rio Verde yesterday, the road is always among the 
hills, but is roughest after leaving the first village, Tepanixtlahuaca 
is 15 miles from Rio Verde and Panixtlahuaca is 16 miles further. The 
former place is in the dry hills but the latter is in a narrow valley 
where the water of a creek enables the people to grow oranges, bananas, 
sugar cane, etc. 

After some delay at this place, I secured a small mule and a man to 

"dr* 

go on to Juquila which is 15 miles farther. The road became still more 
hilly, the slopes being steeper and higher with pines along the ridges 
and down the slopes. Several fine clear mountain streams of small size 
flow down the deep canons here. At about 4000 feet the oaks and pines 
on north slopes showed that a oooler climate was entered. But these 
were few until an altitude of about 5000 feet was reached. This is the 
altitude of Juquila itself which is a small dingy town of low adobe 
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Juquila 




houses and jacals with tile and thatched roofs* It is a town of only 
a few hundred people* And is built on a steep hillside and ridge so 

*'■ i ■ ■ — 

that the streets and houses are seen climbing about one above the other 
in a confused and broken manner* , 

On an artificial terrace in the middle of the place is a huge church 
building of masonry and adobe and arched roof that appears to contain as 
much material in its walls as goes to make up all the rest of the town* 

This locality is at the extreme lower edge of the frost belt and a 
few small oof fee orchards are found about the houses in town where the 
houses protect them. The coffee plantations of this district which 
give it its reputation are a considerable distance from the town and we 
pass them on our way to Poehutla. The town of Juquila has a forlorn 
appearance and evidently has no benefit from the coffee boom. 

The Jefe Politico here is Octaviano Jijon. He has Idle largest haoienda 
in the district (La Esmeralda) which he claims to contain 100,OCX) each of 
rubber, cacao, and coffee trees. His rubber is at about 800 feet and at 
8%- years yields about 4 oz. rubber. These he transplanted from nursery 
at 2 years of age. The rubber and oaoao on the Jijon plantation are 
irrigated. The rubber trees are planted in nursery 8 inches apart in 
rows and kept there until 2 years old. Cacao is at about same altitude 
as rubber and at 8 years just begins to yield, Jijon considers cacao 
the best crop as compared with rubber. This tree is transplanted at 6 
or 8 months of age but the least injury to tap root causes the plant to 
die so that a considerable percentage of these trees (25 to 50) have to 
be replaced. 

At a higher altitude (2500 ft,) on the same hacienda, without irriga- 
tion, Jijon planted 20,000 coffee trees and cultivated them for 5 years 
at a total cost of about $2600,, and this year (end of 3rd year) he 
gathered from these trees a 10,200 pound crop worth over $3,000, thus 
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